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THE    CITY    OF 
BEAUTIFUL    NONSENSE 


CHAFIER  I 

A    PBELUDE    ON    THK    EVE    OF    ST.    .IOSKPH's    DAY 

Ok  course,  the  eighteenth  of  March— but  it  is  out  of 
the  question  to  say  upon  which  day  of  the  week  it 
fell. 

It  was  half-past  seven  in  the  evening.  At  half-past 
seven  it  is  dark,  the  lamps  are  lighted,  the  houses 
huddle  together  in  groups.  They  have  secrets  to  tell 
as  soon  as  it  is  dark.  Ah  !  if  you  knew  the  secrets  that 
houses  are  telling  when  the  shadows  draw  them  so  close 
together !  But  you  never  will  know.  They  close  their 
eyes  and  they  whisper. 

Around  the  fields  of  Lincoln's  Inn  it  was  as  still  as 
the  grave.  The  footsteps  of  a  lawyer's  clerk  hunying 
late  away  from  chambers  vibrated  through  the  intense 
(|uiet.  You  heard  each  step  to  the  very  last.  So  long 
lis  you  could  see  him,  you  heard  them  plainly ;  then  he 
vanished  behind  the  curtain  of  shadows,  the  sounds 
became  mufHetl,  and  at  last,  the  silence  crept  back  into 
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the    Fields— crept    all    round    you,  half   eager,  half 
reluctant,  like  sleepy  children  drawn  from  their  IkiIs 
to  hear  the  end  of  a  fairy  story. 
There  was  a  fairy  story  to  be  told  too. 
It  began  that  night  of  the  eighteenth  of  March— the 
eve  of  St.  Joseph's  Day. 

I  don't  know  what  it  is  about  St.  Joseph,  but  of  all 
those  saints  who  crowd  their  hallowetl  names  ujMJn  the 
calendar— and,  g(Mxl  heavens!  there  are  so  many— he 
seems  most  worthy  of  canonization.  In  the  fervent 
fanaticism  of  faith,  the  virtue  of  a  martyrs  death  is 
almost  its  own  reward ;  bit  to  live  on  in  the  belief 
of  that  miracle  which  offei-s  to  crush  marital  happiness, 
scattering  family  honour  like  dust  before  the  four 
winds  of  heaven— that  surely  was  the  noblest  njartyiilom 

of  all. 

There  is  probably  enough  faith  left  in  some  to-day 
to  give  up  their  lives  for  their  religion  ;  but  I  know  of 
no  man  who  would  allow  his  faith  to  interccnlc  for  the 
honour  of  his  wife's  gocxl  name  when  once  the  hand  of 
circumstance   had    played   so   conjuring   a  trick  ui)on 

him. 

And  so,  amongst  Roman  Catholics,  who,  when  it  c.»mes 
to  matters  of  faith,  arc  like  children  at  a  fair,  even  the 
spirit  of  condolence  seems  to  have  crept  its  way  into 
their  attitude  towards  this  simpk-minded  man. 

"  P.)or  St.  Joseph,"  they  say—"  I  always  get  what  I 
want  from  him.     I've  never  known  him  to  fail," 

Or,  "  Poor  St.  Joseph— he's  not  a  bit  of  good  to  me. 
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I  always  pray  to  the  Bles-sed  Virgin  ft'V  evnything  1 

want."" 

Could  anvthing  be  more  childlike,  moix-  ingenuous, 
more  like  a  game  in  a  nursery  -the  only  place  in  the 
world  where  things  are  really  believed  ? 

Every    saint    possesses    his    own    sejwirate   (juality, 
efficacious  in   its  own    separate   way.     St.   Hcn-k  holds 
the  magic-  philtre  of  health ;  you  pray  to  St.  Anthony 
to  m-over  all  those  things  that  were  lost-a.ul  how 
palpably  stand  out  the  times  when,  rising  fron.  your 
knees,  your   search  was  successful ;  how    readily  drop 
those  times  into  oblivion  when  y.)u  failed.     It  is  i.n- 
possible  to  enumerate  all  the  saints  and  their  ciunlities 
crowding  the  pages  of  those  many  volumes  of  Butler  .i 
Liven.     For  safetv  at  sea,  for   instance,  St.  (Jerald    s 
unsurpassed;  but' St.  Joseph-i)oor  St.  Joseph  !-from 
him  flow  all  those  good  things  which  money  can  buy— 
the  children's  toys,  the  woman's  pin-n.oney,  and  the 
luxuries  which  are  the  necessities  of  the  man. 

Think,  if  you  can— if  you  can  conjure  before  your 
mind's  eve— of  all  the  things  that  must  hapimi  on  that 
eve  of  the  feast  day  of  St.  Joseph.  How  many  thousands 
of  knees  are  bent,  how  many  thousand  jaded  bodies  and 
hungry  souls  whisper  the  name  of  poor  St.  Joseph  ! 
The  pravers  for  that  glitter  of  gold,  that  shine  of  silver 
and  that  jangling  of  copiK-r  are  surely  too  nmnerous 
to  count.  What  a  busy  day  it  nuist  he  whei-e  those 
prayers  are  heard  !  Wliat  hopes  must  be  born  that 
night   and  what  responsibilities  lightened  !     Try  and 
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count  the  candles  that  are  li<,'hte(l  before  the  shrine  of 
St.  Joseph  !     It  is  impossible. 

It  all  resolves  itself  into  a  simple  niathematical 
calculation.  Tell  me  how  many  poor  there  are,  and 
I  will  tell  you  how  many  candles  are  burnt,  how  many 
prayers  are  prayed,  and  how  many  hopes  are  Ijoni  on 
the  eve  of  St.  Joseph's  Day. 

And  how  many  poor  are  there  in  the  world  ? 

The  bell  was  tolling  for  eight  oVlwk  Benetliction  at 
the  Sardinia  Street  Chapel  on  that  evening  of  the 
eighteenth  of  March;  Sardinia  Street  ChaiK-l,  which 
stands  so  tremulously  in  the  shadows  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields— tremulously,  because  any  day  the  decision  of  the 
council  of  a  few  men  may  raze  it  ruthlessly  to  the  ground. 

Amongst  all  the  figures  kneeling  there  in  the'  dim 
candle-light,  their  shoulders  hunched,  their  heads  sink- 
ing deeply  in  their  hands,  there  was  not  one  but  on 
whose  lips  the  name  of  poor  St.  Jcjstph  lingered  in 
earnest  or  piteous  appeal. 

These  were  the  poor  of  the  earth,  and  who  and  what 
were  they .'' 

There  was  a  stockbroker  who  paid  a  rent  of  some 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  his  offices  in  the  City, 
a  rent  of  one  hunched  and  fifty  for  his  chambers  in 
Temple  Gardens,  and  whose  house  in  the  coimtry  was 
kept  in  all  the  splendour  of  wealth. 

Behind  him— he  sat  in  a  pew  by  himself— was  a  lady 
wearing  a  heavy  fur  coat.  She  was  young.  Twenty- 
three  at  the  utmost.     There  was  nothing  to  tell  from 
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her  but  her  bent  head  that  the  new!  of  niouoy  could 
ever  enter  into  her  consideration.  She  also  was  in  a 
pew  alone.  Behind  her  sat  three  servant  pirls.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  parallel  with  the  lady  in  the 
fur  coat,  there  was  a  young  nian~a  writer— a  journalist 
—a  driver  of  the  pen,  whose  greatest  source  of  poverty 
was  his  ambition. 

Kneeling  behind  hin»,  at  various  distances,  there 
weix'  a  clerk,  a  bank  ii,  innger,  a  charwoman  and,  Ix-hind 
all  these,  at  the  end  of  the  chapel,  devout,  intent,  and 
as  earnest  as  the  rest,  were  four  Italian  organ-grinders. 

lliese  are  the  poor  of  the  earth.  They  are  not  a 
class.  They  are  every  class.  Poverty  is  not  a  condition 
of  some;  it  is  a  condition  of  all.  Those  things  we 
desire  are  so  far  removed  from  those  which  we  obtain, 
that  all  of  us  are  paupers.  And  so,  that  simple 
arithmetical  problem  nuist  remain  unsolved ;  f«)r  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  the  poor  of  this  world,  and  therefore 
just  so  impossible  it  is  to  count  the  candles  that  arc 
burnt,  the  prayers  that  are  prayed,  or  the  hojws  that 
are  liorn  on  the   eve  of  St.  Joseph's  Day. 
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THK   I.A8T  CASDLK 

WiiKN  Ik-neiliction  was  cner,  when  t\w  priest  hail 
passed  in  profession  with  the  ntolytes  into  the  mysterious 
shadows  behind  the  altar,  the  little  congregation  nise 
slowly  to  its  feet. 

One  by  one  they  api)roathe<l  the  altar  of  St.  Josiph. 
One  by  one  their  |)cnnies  rattletl  intt)  the  brown  wiKnlen 
box  as  they  tot>k  out  their  candles,  and  soon  the  sconce 
before  the  paintetl  image  of  that  simple-minded  saint 
was  ablaze  with  little  {wints  of  light. 

I'here  is  nature  in  everything;  as  much  in  lighting 
candles  for  jMMir  St.  Joseph  as  you  will  find  in  the  most 
momentous  decision  of  a  lifetime. 

The  wealthy  stockbroker,  counting  with  care  two 
pennies  from  amongst  a  handful  of  silver,  was  servant 
to  the  impulses  of  his  nature.  It  crossed  his  mind  that 
they  must  be  only  farthing  candles— a  penny,  therefore, 
was  a  very  profitable  return — the  Church  was  too  grasp- 
ing. He  would  buy  no  more  than  two.  Why  shouhl 
the  Church  profit  seventy-five  per  cent,  upon  his  faith  .'' 
He  gave  generously  to  the  collection.     It  may  be  (jues- 

tioned,  too,  why  St.  Joseph  should  give  him  what  he 
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_"«..„,....,,  \.;.iu.„.;:i r;:\;':';:.::: 

c.  n.. Wr  .,,.  lw„„t,.  ,,,  „„,        „  , '^ 

'"",,"'"  7™">-«--  <-....t  ..vc.,„,..,ivc.|        ,., 

r:  ""■■"  "'"'■''  '■•■  K"«i«."Ki.v  ix,,..ii.'  -ri„.v  „ ,:: 

>ii  his  oar  as  they  fell.  ^ 

After  hi„,   follow«l  the  ehar«,.„,aM.     i'rosslu^  ,.,, 

alreaciy  ,n  her  ha.ul.     All  thn.„,.h  the  service,  she  Z 
be  1«  t.      Ih  «.pen„y-b.ts  a,v  ...isdnevcus  little  eoL. 

ltnTt^;;;u^^"r'v'^''  -^  '•^''■^•^  ^^'-'  -*  •-*  '^he 

utani  It  tinkle  in  the  lv>v       I*  ,..         i-    .t 

»...    u     1    ..       .  "  """^  '*'''^'  there.     That 

•crcv  „a,l,„g  ,„  „„„„  i,,„,„,„i  ^„i„ 

A»  she  put  ..ael,  «,jfc  ,, ,,,  ^.,^    ^^  „-l„V.«l  ^ h 

»1>arate  name :  .I„l,„_M„rv_Miilm,.|     -r. 

U™  i„„,e  tw  ,.|„k.      He  lit  four.    TI.ev  m,,^. 

bought  „  p,„,.t  of  <.,>r..ttc.».  „„  ,,„^„r'l : ; 

then  tun,„l,  U,ta\M,My |,i,  lu.l.     After  ..l|  Xi 
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Pt'rhap  he  Imd  Ixfii  h  I«h»I — |H.>rliH|M  it  was  ii  worite  »>f 
iiioney. 

Following  him  was  the  liiiiik  niiiimger.  Six  caiKlles 
he  t(H)k  out  of  the  bniwii  wmMlen  Im»x.  Every  year  he 
Ut  six.  He  hml  never  lit  iiion* ;  he  had  never  Ht  less. 
lie  lit  them  hurrie<ily,  self-eonseiously,  as  though  he 
were  ashametl  of  so  many  and,  turning  <|uiekly  away, 
(lid  not  iMitiee  that  the  wiek  of  one  of  them  had  burnt 
down  and  gone  out. 

The  first  servant  girl  who  eame  after  him,  lifletl  it 
out  of  the  s<K-ket  and  lit  it  at  another  Hame. 

"  Tm  going  to  let  that  do  for  me,"  she  whisj)ere<l  to 
the  Ner\ant  girl  iK'hinti  her ;  "  I  lit  it — it  'ud  a'  Ik-cm 
like  that  to-morrow  if  I   adn't  a'  lit  it." 

Seeing  her  eom|)anioirs  expressi(»n  of  contempt,  she 
giggled  nervously.  She  nuist  have  Ix-en  glad  to  get 
away  down  into  the  shadows  of  the  church.  There,  she 
slippetl  into  an  empty  pew  and  sjink  on  to  her  knees. 

"Please  Gawd — forgive  me,"  she  whisjK-red.  "I 
know  it  was  mean  of  me  " — and  she  trietl  to  sunnnon 
the  courage  to  go  b»ick  and  light  a  new  candle.  But 
the  courage  was  not  theiv.  It  re(|uires  more  courage 
than  you  would  think. 

At  last  all  had  gone  but  the  lady  in  the  heavy  fur 
coat  and  the  writer — the  journalist — the  driver  of  the 
jK-n.  There  was  a  flood  of  light  from  all  the  candles  at 
the  little  altar,  the  church  was  empty,  everything  was 
still ;  but  there  these  two  remained,  kneeling  silently  in 
their  separate  pews. 
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What  iictfi  WAH  there  in  the  hcnrt  of  her  that  kept 
her  HO  patiently  niton  her  kneeH  ?    Some  prowing  dc«ire, 
yon   may  hi*  Mnri— «)nie  want  that  women  have  and 
«»nly  women  underHtunii.     And  what  was  the  ne«l  in 
him?    Not  money!     Nothing  that  St.  Joseph  conld 
give.     lie  had  no  money.     One  jienny  wa«  lying  c«m- 
tiMitwlIy  at  the  Ijott.mi  of  hiH  |K)cket.     lliat,  at  the 
moment,  wiw  all  he  hml  in  the  world.     It  iM  mcwtly 
when  ytm  Imve  many  iKwseHJiions  that   you  need  the 
|K)sHe.v*ion  of  more.     To  own  one  |>enny,  knowing  that 
there  is  no  innnedinte  |M)ssibility  of  owning  another, 
that  is  as  near  contentment  as  one  tan  well-nigh  reach, 
llicn  why  <lid  he  wait  on  niN>n  his  knit's  'f     What 
was  the  ntvd  in   the  heart  of  him  ?     Nature  again- 
human  nature,  t«M)— simply  the  need  to  know  the  nee<l 
in  her.     'lliat  was  all. 

Ten  miiuites  passed.  lie  watched  her  through  the 
nterstitfs  of  his  fingers.  Hut  she  did  not  move.  At 
last,  despairing  of  any  further  discovery  than  that  you 
may  wear  a  fur  coat  costing  thirty  guineas  and  stilj  be 
poor,  still  pray  to  St.  Joseph,  he  rose  slowly  t.v  li! 
feet. 

Almost  immediutely  afterwards,  she  followctl  him. 

lie  walked  .linctly  to  the  altar  and  his  jK-nny  h.id 
jangled  in  the  box  Ix  fore  he  Ijecame  aware  that  there 
was  only  one  candle  left. 

He  looked  back.  The  lady  was  waiting.  The  im- 
pulse came  in  a  moment.  lie  stiMxl  aside  and  left  the 
candle  wIuil'  it  was.    Then  he  slowly  turned  away. 
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There  are  inoiiieiits  in  life  when  pla}fiil  C'iicuHisttuue 
links  hands  with  a  light-hearteil  Fate,  and  the  two  coni- 
hined  execute  as  dainty  an  impromptu  dance  of  events 
as  would  take  the  wit  of  a  man  some  months  of  thought 
to  rehearse. 

Here  you  have  a  man, a  woman,  and  i  nudle  dcslint-'i 
fur  the  altar  of  St.  Joseph,  all  flung  oijjthu!-  in  .n 
empty  church  by  the  playful  hand  of  Circuinsiaav  •,  v.nd 
out  of  so  .strange  a  metlley  comes  a  fairy  storv — the 
story  of  the  City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense — a  dream  or  a 
reality — they  are  one  and  the  same  thing — a  little  piece 
of  colour  in  the  great  patchwork  which  covers  the  souls 
still  sleeping. 

He  knew,  as  he  slowly  turned  away,  that  the  matter 
(lid  not  end  there.  Vou  must  not  only  be  a  student  of 
human  nature  in  order  to  drive  a  pen.  Circumstance 
must  be  anticipated  as  well.  There  may  be  nature  in 
everything,  but  it  is  the  {)layful  hand  of  Circumstance 
which  brings  it  to  your  eyes.  So  he  slowly  turned 
away — oh,  but  very  slowly— with  just  so  nuich  show  of 
action  as  was  necessary  to  convey  that  he  luul  no 
intention  to  remain. 

But  every  sense  in  him  was  ready  for  the  moment 
whin  her  voice  arrested  him. 

"  Vou  have  not,''  said  she,  "  taken  the  candle  that 
\()u  paid  for."     Her  voice  was  low  to  a  whisper. 

He  came  round  on  his  heel  at  once. 

"No— ifs  the  last,  I  didn't  ncitite  that  when  I 
•hopped  my  peimy  in." 
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«ut  you  ought  to  take  it  " 
"I  left  it  for  you." 
"  Hut  why  .should  you  >  " 

Ho  .sniilwL 

"I  offer  it  to  St.  Joseph,-  sai.l  he. 

^Jie  took  uj)  tlie  caiKJIo. 

"I  shouldn't  be  su- prised  if  In.  f        i 

"ontyou.v     l»oor  St.  Joseph!" 
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She  (To.s.«ie(l  herself  juid  turned  iiway  from  the  ultar. 

"  Now — I  owe  you  a  penny,'"  she  ndikil. 

She  hehl  out  the  coin,  but  he  made  no  motion  to  take 


1^. 

"  rd  rather  not  Ik;  robbed,"  said  he,  "  of  a  fraction  of 
liiy  o(f'er  to  St.  Joseph.  Would  you  mind  very  nuieh  if 
Kon  continued  to  owe  r" 

As  you  w  ish."     She  w  ithdrew  her  hand.     "  Then, 
thank  y«)u  veiy  nnich.     Good-night." 
'  (io(Hl-night." 

He  walked  slowly  after  her  down  the  church.  It  had 
ecu  a  delicate  stringing  of  moments  on  a  slender  thread 
Jof  incident — that  was  all.  It  had  yielded  nothing.  She 
JKtt  him  just  as  ignorant  as  before,  lie  knew  no  Ix'tter 
Iwhy  she  had  been  praying  so  earnestly  to  poor  St. 
[Joseph. 

But  then,  when  you  know  what  a  woman  prays  for, 
jvou  know  the  deepest  secret  of  her  heart.  And  it  is 
jiiiipossible  to  learn  the  deeoest  secret  of  a  womanMieart 
Jill  ten  minutes;  though  you  may  more  likely  arrive  at 
lit  then,  than  in  a  lifetime 
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THK    OBKKN'GROCEr's — FFXfKIl    LANK 

Two  "V  three  years  ngo,  there  w.^s  a  eeiiain  greengi-ocer's 
shop  in  Fetter  Ijlw.  The  front  window  had  been  re- 
moved, tlie  better  to  expose  the  display  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  were  arranged  on  gradually  ascending 
tiers,  completely  obstructing  your  vision  into  the  shop 
itself.  Oranges,  bananas,  potatoes,  apples,  dates — all 
pressed  together  in  the  condition  in  which  they  had 
arrived  at  the  London  docks,  ballast  for  the  good  ship 
that  brought  them — carrots  and  cauliflowers,  all  in 
sc "parate  little  compartments,  were  huddled  together  on 
tlie  ascending  rows  of  shelves  like  colours  that  a  painter 
kavcs  negligently  upon  his  palette. 

At  night,  a  double  gas  jet  blew  in  the  wind  just  out- 
side, deepening  the  contrasts,  the  oranges  with  the  dull 
earth  brown  of  the  potatoes,  the  bright  yellow  bananas 
with  the  sheen  of  blue  on  the  green  cabbages !  Ah, 
tliat  slicen  of  blue  on  the  given  cabbages !  It  was  all 
tlie  more  Ix-autiful  for  being  an  effect  rather  than  a 
real  colour!  How  an  artist  would  have  loved  it! 
These  greengrocers'  shops  and  stalls  are  really  most 

|)ii  tincstjue  ;  so  much  more  savoury,  too,  than  any  other 
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«hop,  cxc.pt  a  c.lu..ni.tV     Of  course,  there  is  nothing, 
to  ecjual  thH    whoIe.so„.e  sinell  „f  brown  Win.lsc.r  ««.,, 
whu-h  ,K.rm  e.s  even  the  n.ost  .-..h  of  „I1  e«sh  chemists  ! 
An  up-to-date  fnuU-rer's  i„  Pi„,„,i„^  „       ,,^^.^.  ^^ 
""-lour,  iKThaps;  but  then  an  up-to-date  fruiterer  is 
m>   a«..nKrcK.r.     He  <l...  ..ot  drean.  of  ealhn,  bin. 

■*^it   .such.       Ihey   are    ^mrn^rcK-ers    in    Fetter    I.„,e 
^JcK-c-rs  in  the  Kd.ware  Hoad,  ......rocvrs  in  Oid' 

Drurj-,  liiit  fiiulcivn.  in  Pimulillj-. 

Com,«,ml,  tlu,,,  „  itl,  the  l,„,„  ,„„!  u^.f  .,       „,^,  „  , 
".o"K;t.S  a,„ltl,c.  i„c.vi,„ble  „il  ,|,„,,,  „,,  J,' ,■„  J, 

"7  '■':^  •■'-^»  "f  'I-  "P|.l».  .Imt  glaring  ,X 

'•''*:'"^""""» '""■«"«  ft"",  a  hook  In  ,h:.x.ni„: 

a.»i  .-vcy  other  grc,,,  vegetable  ,vl,ieh  el,„K«l  („  be  i„ 
sea,™,  w„h  one  las,  ,„neh  of  all,  son.e  bc..tr,«,t,  cnl 
I  .."  blee,,n,g, ,,,  on,-  .l,„t  an  en,,„„„.  n.ight  „...,,  „„,. 
b^-1  o  n,aL.  „„.t  ,i,„e  ,™.ng.W,  shop  in  k«  , 
Lane  ,he  o,a.  «„■„,;,  elanse  in  „n  otherwise  da-ary 
selK,„e      It  eheer.,1  jon  ,.s  ,„„  ,,„,,„,  ^  ^        ^ou  feH 

I::  ■  f  "i  ■'■"""'■r""*'^'  '°"^«'  *""«""  »-^*- 

»"..       Ihey  shone  n,  the  light  of  that  double  ™  jet 

rhey  had  every  reason  to  shine.     M«.  Meakin  rubM 

hem  w,  h  her  apron  every  n.orning  „he„  she  bnilt  np 

that  ,K.nlons  pynnnid.     She  rubbcl  the.pples,  t«,,  until 
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I  their  faces  glowed,  glowetl  like  thilclren  reaily  to  stiirt 
for  school.  When  you  looked  at  them,  you  thought  of 
the  country,  the  orchards  where  they  hml  Ik-cii  gathere*!, 
I  and  Fetter  liane  with  all  its  hawkers'  cries  and  streani- 
ing  c'Mlda'n  vanished  from  your  senses,  Vou  do  not 
gi't  t.iut  sort  of  an  impression  when  you  look  in  the 
\vin(l(»w  of  a  ham  and  IxH-'f  shop.  .\  plate  of  slicwl 
ham,  on  which  two  or  thive  flies  crawl  la/ily,  a  pan  of 
.•giiisjiges,  sizzling  in  their  own  fat,  JK'ar  no  relation  t«) 
anything  higher  than  the  un'"istidiaus  apjK-tite  of  u 
hungry  man. 

That  sort  of  shop,  you  jwvss  by  (piickly  ;  but,  e\en  if 
vou  hiul  not  wished  to  buy  anything,  you  might  have 
hesitated,  then  stopped  before  Mrs.  Meakin's  little 
greeiigr(x;er''s  stall  in  Fetter  Ijine. 

Mrs.  Meakin  was  very  fat.  She  had  a  face  like  an 
apple — not  an  apple  just  picketl,  but  «)ne  that  has  Ix-en 
lying  on  the  straw  in  a  loft  through  the  winter,  well 
preserved,  losing  none  of  its  flavour,  but  the  skin  of 
which  is  wrinkled  anil  shrivelled  with  age.  On  a 
woinlen  chair  without  any  back  to  it,  she  sat  in  the 
shop  all  day  long,  inhaling  that  healthy,  cleanly  smell 
of  good  mother  earth  which  clung  about  the  siu-ks  of 
potatoes.  Here  it  was,  she  waited  for  the  advent  of 
lustomers.  Whenever  they  appeared  at  the  dt)or,  she 
paused  for  a  moment,  judging  from  their  attitude  the 
likelihoiKl  of  their  custom,  then,  slapping  both  hands 
on  her  knees,  she  would  rise  slowly  to  her  feet. 
She  was  a  gootl  woman  of  business,  was  Mrs.  Meakin, 
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with  a  cai^ble  way  of  explaining  how  jHKir  the  scaM)n 
was  for  whatever  fruit  or  vegetable  her  tuston.erM  wi«h«l 
to  purchase.  It  nuist  not  be  supposed  that  under  this 
pretence,  she  deniandwl  Jngher  prices  than  were  being 
asked  elsewhen..  Oh-not  at  all !  Honesty  was  written 
ni  her  faw.  It  was  only  that  she  succewled  in  per- 
suading  her  customers  that  under  the  circumstances 
they  got  their  vegetables  at  a  rcisonable  price  and, 
going  away  .|uite  contented,  they  were  willing  to  return 
again. 

But  what  in  the  name  even  of  everything  that  is 
unreasonable  have  the  giXH..ngr,Keiy  busir.ess  and  the 
prennses  of  Mi-s.  Mvakiu  to  do  with  the  City  of 
Beautiful  Nonsense?  Is  it  ,wrt  of  the  Nonsense  to 
jump  from  a  trade  in  candles  before  the  altar  of  St. 
Joseph  to  a  tnule  in  omnges  in  Fetter  Une  ?  Yet 
there  is  no  nonsense  in  it.  In  this  fairy  story,  the  two 
are  intimately  rc'fited. 

This  is  hov   i.    j.tppens.     The  house,  in  which  Mrs. 
Meakin's   shop   was   (,n   the  ground   fl.M.r,  was   three 
stories  high  and,  on    the   first   floor  alw.ve    the   shop 
Itself,  lived  John  Grey,  the  journalist,  the  writer,  the 
driver  of  the  |K-n,  the  at-present  unexplained  figure  in 
this  stor>-  who  offered   his  gift   of  generosity  to  St 
Joseph,   in    order   that    the   other    as-yet-unexplained 
figure  of  the  huly  in  the  heavy  f.u-  coat  should  gratify 
her  desire  to  light  the  last  candle  and  place  it  in  the 
sconce-a  seal  upon  the  deed  of  her  supplication. 
So  then  it  is  we  have  dealings  with  Mrs.  Mcakin  and 
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\wr  ^rnt'iisrwcry  biiMuef^s  in  Fetter  Une.  This  little 
,l,o|i  with  huch  generous  sliow  of  brilliant  colours  in  the 
midst  of  its  dmb  grey  surronn<lings  is  jmrt  of  the  nt- 
„,.,s|)here,  all  part  of  this  fairy-tale  ronmnee  whiih 
iKgan  on  the  eighteenth  of  March -oh,  how  many 
yeaiN  ago?  Before  Kingsway  was  built,  Ix'fore  Holy- 
well Stix-et  bit  the  dust  in  which  it  had  gr.ivelle.1  for 

>o  long. 

And  s(.,  I  venture,  that  it  is  .is  well  you  should  see  this 
small  shop  of  Mrs.  Meakin's,  with  its  splashes  .,f  orange 
an<l  r«l,its  daubs  of  crimson  and  yellow— see  it  in  your 
,„i,„l-^  eye— see  it  when  the  shadows  of  the  housis  fall 
„M  it  in 'the  morning,  when  the  sini  touches  it  at  mid- 
day, when  the  (hmble  gas  jet  ilhnninates  it  at  night, 
for  you  will  never  see  it  i.i  real  life  now.     Mrs.  Meakin 
jrave  up  the  business  a  year  or  so  ago.     She  went  to 
nve  in  the  ountry  and  there  she  has  a  kitchen  garden 
of  her  osvn  ;  there  she  grows  her  own  cal)l)ages,her  own 
potatoes,  her  own  Wtroot.      And  her  face  is  still  like 
an  apple-an  older  apple,  to  be  sure-an  appli-  that 
l.as  lain  in  the  straw  in  a  large  roomy  lot^  lain  there 
all    lhr.mgh    the    winter    an<l— Ix-en    forgotten,     left 
behind. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


WHAT   TO   CALL   A    HKKO 


,IoH\  Grky  is  scarcely  the  name  for  a  hero ;  not  the 
sort  of  name  you  would  choose  of  your  own  free  will 
if  the  telling  of  a  fairy  story  was  placed  unreservedly 
in  your  hands.  If  every  latitude  were  off*ei*e<l  you, 
(|uite  {Kjssibly  you  nn'ght  select  the  name  of  Uaoul  or 
Rudolfo — some  name,  at  least,  that  had  a  ring  in  it  as 
it  left  the  tongue.  Tliey  say,  however,  that  by  any 
other  name,  a  rose  would  smell  as  sweet.  Oh — but 
I  cHiinot  believe  that  is  true — goo<l  heavens !  think  of 
the  pleasure  you  would  lose  if  you  had  to  call  it  a 
turnip ! 

And  yet  I  lose  no  pleasure,  no  sense  of  ujine  is  jarretl 
when  I  call  my  hero — .John  Grey.  But  if  I  do  lose 
no  pleasure,  it  is  with  a  very  gocHl  reason.  It  is  because 
I  have  no  other  alternative.  John  Grey  was  a  real 
jK'i-son.  He  lived.  He  lived,  too,  over  that  identical 
little  greengrocer's  shop  of  Mrs.  Meakin's  in  Fetter 
Line  and,  though  there  was  a  private  side  entrance 
from  the  street,  he  often  passetl  through  the  shop  in 
order  to  smell  the  wholesome  smell  of  good  mother 
earth,  to  look  at  the  rosy  cheeks  of  the  apples,  to  wish 
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"  nerM.'jf,  he  was  a  mvstprv     'in, 
quite  understood  why  he  lived  the^    ^h         '^'  "T 
looker!  after  his  rooL        i         ,  "^  "'*'""*"  ^^h" 

ITiere  is  a  reticence  amongst  the  lower  cl«..«.«     u-  , 
'«  a  combination  of  ignorant  of  V7    a  '' 

W-k  of  imagination.     T^l  th!      .        "  "'"'"" 
J{ows«.      «»/ L  .  *"^  reticence  of  Mrs 

vain.  He  ^s » ,„?r,  SI":,:"".;"'*"-  '■■ 

-.;  on  .he  envelop..    She  t^'  tZt^Z  """ 

stuck  an  opera  hat  oh.)  r"""'  "''"'"«  '''^•^^' 

«ee  him   ,1      ,  ,    ^  ^'^'' '""'  ^^'''-  ^^'^^J''"  would 

r    "•"   ^"^^  ^'""'"  t''<^  lane  in  ft-ont  of  her  shon      Tf 

■^he   went   to   the    door  to    watch    him,  "Z^'J^ 
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Ifrequently  she  did,  it  was  ten  chances  to  one  that 
jhe  would  stop  a  passing  hansom,  get  into  it,  and  drive 
laway.  The  good  lady  would  follow  it  with  her  eyes 
las  it  wheeled  round  into  Holborn,  and  then,  returning 
to  her  backless  chair,  exclaim — 

"  Well — my  word — he's  a  puzzle,  he  is — there's  no 
tellin'  what  he  mightn't  be  in  disguise" — by  which  she 
conveyed  to  herself  and  any  one  who  was  there  to  listen, 
so  wrapt,  so  entangled  a  sense  of  mystery  as  would  nee<l 
the  entire  skill  of  Scotland  Yard  to  unravel. 

Then,  finally,  the  rooms  themselves  which  he  (Krupie<l 
— their  furnishing,  their  decoration — the  last  incom- 
prehensible touch  was  added  with  them.  Mrs.  Meakin, 
Mrs.  Brown,  the  wife  of  the  theatre  cleaner  <m  the 
second  floor,  Mrs.  Morrell,  the  wife  of  the  plumber  on 
the  third  floor,  they  had  all  seen  them,  all  marvelled  at 
the  rows  of  brass  candlesticks,  the  crucifixes,  and  the 
brass  incense  burners,  the  real  pictures  on  the  walls — 
pictures,  mind  you,  that  were  painted,  not  copied — the 
rows  upon  rows  of  books,  the  collection  of  old  glass 
on  the  mantelpiece,  the  collection  of  old  china  on  the 
piano,  the  carpet — real  velvet  pile — and  the  furniture 
all  solid  oak,  with  old  brass  fittings  which,  so  Mrs. 
Uowse  told  them,  he  insisted  upon  having  kept  as 
bright  as  the  brass  candlesticks  themselves.  They  had 
seen  all  this,  and  they  had  wondered,  wondered  why  a 
gentlenmn  who  could  furnish  rtHjuis  in  such  a  manner, 
who  could  put  on  evening  dress  at  least  three  times  a 
vNeek— evening  dress,  if  you  please,  that  was  not  hired, 
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but  his  own-who  «,uld  as  often  drive  away  in  u 
mnson.,  presun.ably  up  West,  why  he  should  choose  to 
Ijve  n.  such  a  plac^  as  Fetter  Lane,  over  a  greengrcK-er's 
shop,  ,„  rooms  the  rent  of  which  could  not  possibly  be- 
"lore  than  thirty  pounds  a  year. 

To  then.,  it  ren.ain«l  a  n.ystery ;  but  surely  to  you 
who  read  this,  it  is  no  mystery  at  all. 

.John  Grey  was  a  writer,  u  journalist,  a  driver  of  the 
P-,  a  ^siness  which    brings   with  it  n.o,.  responsi- 
bdities  than    its   renun.eration    can  reasonably  afford 
Ihere  .s  no  ix-al  living  to  be  n.ade  by  literature  alone  if 
you  have  any  ambitions,  and  a..y  rc.,K>c-t  for  them.    Most 
people  certainly  have  an.bitions,  but  their  respect  for 
then,  .s  so  i..considerable  whe..   co.nparc.l   with  their 
.l-.re  of  rewanl,  that  they  only  keep  the...  alive  by 
Hlk."g  of  the....      These   are  the  people    who    k..ow 
t  .o,-oughly   the   n,eani.,g  <,f  that  word   Art,  a.,d  can 
|Wuss  .t  letter  for  letter,  begi..ni..g  with  the  «,pital 

Hut  t<,  have  an.bitions  and  to  live  up  to  the...  is  only 
I>os.s.ble  t<,  the  extre...e  idealist-a  ...a.,  who...,  sci,.! 
(-Hi  n.  evcything,  the  wo.1,1  has  not  yet  lea.„t  o^ 
P-  -ps  forgotten  to  cater  fo.-.  So  far  eve.ything  is 
"^'''t'^'«'"-.supp!ying  the  nec.ls  of  the  hnly  which  can 

only  see  (iod  u.  consecratwl   wine:  and  so  it  is  that 

w.se  n.e..  buil.l  churches  for  fools  to  pray  i..-the  wi.se 

'"H"  >"  this  world  k-ing  he  who  g,ows  rich 

Tl.,s,  then,  is  the  solution  to  the  n.ysteiy  of  John 

C^rey.     He  was  an  idealist-the  very  type  of  person  to 
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live  in  a  City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense,  where  the  rarest 
things  in  the  world  cost  nothing  and  the  most  sordid 
necessities  are  dear.  For  example,  the  rent  o{  No.  559 
was  a  gross  exactment  upon  his  purse.  He  could  ill 
afford  that  thirty  poimds  n  year.  He  could  ill  afford 
the  meals  which  sometimes  hunger  comjM.'llwl  him  to 
pay  for.  Hut  when  he  bought  a  pie*-'*  of  brass — the 
little  brass  man,  for  example — an  old  seal,  that  was  of 
no  use  to  anybtwly  in  the  world,  and  only  stoo<l 
passively  inert  upon  his  mantelpiece,  the  j)rice  of  it 
was  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  cheap  and 
vulgar  necessities  of  existence. 

But  it  must  not  be  sup{)osed  that  letter  Ijxne  and 
its  environs  constitute  the  spires,  the  roofs  and  domes 
of  that  City  of  Beaii'iful  Nonsense.  It  is  not  so.  Far 
away  East,  on  the  breast  of  the  Adriatic,  that  wonderful 
city  lies.  And  we  shall  come  to  it— we  shall  come  to 
it  all  too  soon. 
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THK.    BAI.I.A1)-M<>N(;KR — KK.ITKR    I.AXK 

In  Konsiiifjton  (Ifinleiis, y<m  will  fiml  ninminf.  Miiiiy 
u  mil,  many  n  lojjiMnlnry,  pfrs«)ii  has  found  it  there.  It 
will  always  Ix;  foinid  there  so  lonfj  as  this  ffreat  eity  of 
I/)n(lon  remains  a  hive  for  the  millions  of  human  Ikis 
that  pass  in  and  out  of  its  doors,  swarming  or  wcirkinj;, 
idling  or  pursuing  in  silent  and  uneoiiseious  olK'dienee 
to  a  law  whieh  not  one  of  them  will  ever  live  t«i  umler- 
stand. 

Why  it  shouhl  Ik-  Kensington  (lardens  moi-e  than  .my 
other  place  of  the  kind,  is  not  (|uite  possil)le  of  explana- 
tion. Why  not  Regent's  Park  or  St.  James's  Tark  t 
Why  not  those  little  gardens  on  the  End)ankment  where 
the  band  plays  in  the  late  mornings  of  sunnner  and 
romances  certainly  do  find  a  setting  r  Why  not  any  of 
these  'i  But  no — Kensington  Gardens  rule  />«;•  iwccllemr, 
.111(1  there  is  no  spot  in  this  vast  acreage  of  humanity  to 
touch  them. 

Vou  will  see  there  the  romances  that  begin  from  both 

ends  of  a  jwrambulator  and,  from  that  onwards,  Rom.uice 

in  all  its  countless  periwls,  infinitely  more  numerous  than 

the  seven  ages  of  man  ;  for  Romance  is  more  wonderful 
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Ih...  ju»t  life    n  h„  .  u,„„«„H  „^  „„..,; 

.  th„  ».,„  ,,,„„  ,ri,|„  .i,h  ,^^.  „„.,,„^„,,^^^  ^  JJ^^ 

tM  ,.  .u,K,l  b«i..c,;  i,  .W.v..ry,l„nKU,„,i..„,,:  ;' 
ovcryth,„K  that  h«  boc,  „„1  .ill  •».,  „„,  ,,„,  .,■,:"; 

of  ho«.  huge.  ,|„„,  „„  ,h„,.  „„eo,„«,rt.w„  ,ij,|„      « 
•««t.  Ill  Kin,i,igtoii  G,iitli-ii».  '       " 

lVhc,i  tl,«.  r^iiii.  „f  hi,  i„  n.„„  , 
bcambfc.  John  Grey  .„,i,,,  b^.^.^.  himrf  t„  the  g.„le 

heir  ,..„|„,i.  ,.„y,^,  „,  ,,^.  ..„„,,,  „X«„.„^„de  I 
tree,  near  that  l,„,e  ,„^.^„,^  ,„„^  ^'^"^ 

„  .  (.1.  "•,\"y'»«y'  I  ™nfem,  r  do  not.  But  the 
re.  of  the.„ri,l  d«,  and  M..h„t  i,  the  g„«l „f  |e,tL! 
one,  iii^gii^tioi,  run  ».ri„t  nhei,  the  Lt  J2^, 
would  cheerfully  give  „i,e  the  iiif..„„.t,„i,.  b^  TZr 
..n-.g,„.t,„„  did  ™„  riot,  thiiik  of  the  Ule,  ^u  il 
tell  yourself  „b„„t  the  owner  of  that  little  hLr.u 
Wiiigton  Garden, ,     ,  have  never  a,W  a  p„ hw 

o     ainatliterty,„do»l,atn,ke.     It  is '^1,„ 
-t  .ay  in  .hi,  „.„ri,,,  .,.  „„„.,,  ,„„^.  i„.,^.„,„;'^„ 

r tth        r'"''^'-  ''"^■^""'  ■-  ™"-^  """-ng^hing^ 

':     ""'   "*""  )™   ""«gi"c',  you    .rente  «,inetl,i„., 

"hieh   cau    1  ve   lor   ever      -n,,..!    i  '"""""ig 

evtr.     I  he  nhole  secret  of  the 
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matter  being   that   itH   life  (lefiendH  uii  yuii,  not   un 
Cintnnstance. 

One  Friday,  three  weeks  or  more  after  the  slentler 
incident  of  the  la-st  enndlo  in  the  Sardinia  Street 
Cha|)et,  those  nKinis  in  No.  JJ9,  I'etter  Ijine  Ixfanie 
unbearable.  When  they  «lid  that,  they  got  very  small ; 
the  ills  cloM?d  in  together  and  there  was  no  nnnn  t«> 
move.  E.en  the  sounds  in  the  street  had  no  meaning. 
They  iKt-ame  so  loud  and  jarring  that  they  lost  meaning 
altogether. 

Moreover,  on  Friday,  the  clarionet  player  came.  It 
was  his  day  ;  nothing  could  alter  that.  If  the  calendar 
had  not  been  move<l  on  for  weeks  togi'ther— and  s<»me 
calendars  do  suffer  in  that  way — John  at  least  knew  the 
Friday  of  the  week.  It  is  an  ill  wind,  you  know — even 
when  it  is  that  which  is  blown  through  the  ree<l  of  a 
clarionet. 

But  on  this  particular  morning,  the  <'larionet  player 
was  insufferable. 

There  is  a  day  in  nearly  ever\'  week  on  which  the 
things  which  one  has  grown  ai-custonie*!  to,  the  soumls 
fhat  one  listens  to  without  hearing,  the  sights  that  one 
l(M)ks  at  without  seeing,  become  blatant  and  jarring. 
It  is  then  that  we  hear  those  soinids  twice  as  loudly  as 
ue  sliould,  that  wc  see  those  things  twice  us  vividly  as 
they  are.  It  is  then  that  the  word  "  unl)earable ""'  comes 
charged  with  the  fullest  of  its  meaning.  xVnd  just  such 
;i  (lay  was  this  Friday  in  the  middle  of  April  — it  does 
not  matter  how  many  years  ago. 
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.hthu  hml  b  II  working.  IIu  wiw  wrjtiiijr  a  hhort 
Ktory— n  *t.ry  n.  kny  tliinf;  to  try  mih)  .Io.  It  wan 
iiwirly  fiiiJMliwK  tl .  r.H>iii  w,w  Ki'ttlngHiimlliM-  and  MUHller, 
tlii'MHiiHls  if.  th.  Luvt  Wirt-  kfomiiig  more  mid  nxirc 
insiNti'iit.  A  Imi  i •  1- .r  piii  lia«)  jiiHt  nmviil  ii« ay,  Ii-avin^ 
a  rent  of  silnuv  in  ..!i  tin-  noise-  of  tralfir,  a  niit  of 
mImmi-  wliirh  wi  cii.u,  as  iinbcaraliK'  as  the  fonfiis«| 
rlattmiijt  of  M.f  <l- 1  f  ul  tlion  the  darjonet  jilayur 
struck  lip  liis   I    i(  -- 


*'0|,,<|,„rli. 
oil,  (  Imrli. 


trliiijc,  »'iy  ilarliii^.  my  (l.irliiif; 
rliinr.  iiiv  voiiiiff  clK'vttlior." 


This  wason.    .»  i'„.  ,,   : ,         ,   tunos  he  knew.     You 
may  itailily  «,.<•      flu         ,       H^  always    ,,Iay,-«l  them 
HuoiikIi,  one  aft(     the  .'.         in  iiever-varyinjf  onler— 
"Charlir,  he's  nu  duiliujr,    "  I  he  Aretliiis^C  "Silly  in 
«)ur  Alley,""   and  "Come    lasM  s  and  lads."     Hi.  was  a 
iNilIad-iiK.iiKei-,      lie  lookeil  a  hallad-inonffer—only   he 
wa.>  a  Iwillad-nionjrei-  on  the  elarionet.     John   Ia-wIi  has 
drawn  him  «»ver  and  over  again  in  the  long  ago  pages  of 
Punc/i  ,•  drawn  liiin  with  his  Iwiggy  trousers  that  ereascd 
"here  they  were  never  intended  to,  with  his  faded,  black 
IVoek    coat  that    was    never   <ut    for    the    shoulders    it 
adornwl,  with  every  article  of  clothing,  which  the  pic- 
ure  told  y<)ii  he  would  wear  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
inherited  from  a  generous  charity  that  had  oidy  dis|M>se<l 
of  its  gifts  in  the  last  moments  of  de<ay. 

••Oil,  Cliarlit',  lie's  my  iliirliim.  my  darling,  my  ilarliiijf— ," 
He  la-ought  such  a  minor  tone  into  it  all ;  it  might 


Ht  lodkfil  a  hali.iii-ni<mgtr     imly  lit-  was  a 
ballnd-niongcr  ml  the  clarionet. 

[Tofu 
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have  been  a  dirge.  It  waH  as  he  sang  it.  For  these 
ballad-mongers  are  sad  creatures ;  theirs  is  a  hard,  a 
miserable  life,  and  it  all  conies  out  in  their  music. 

The  unhappy  individual  with  a  musical  instrument 
who  stands  on  the  kerbstone  in  the  |)ourinp  rain  can 
find  some  depressing  note  to  dwell  on  in  the  liveliest  of 
tunes.     Art  is  most  times  only  the  cry  of  the  individual. 

When  the  clarionet  player  began,  John  shut  up  his 
book,  rose  from  his  chair,  and  went  to  the  window. 
ITie  windows  wanted  cleaning.  It  only  costs  a  shilling 
for  four  windows — the  difficulty  is  sometimes  to  find  the 
man  to  do  it — more  often  the  difficulty  is  to  find  the 
shilling.  There  is  generally  a  man  at  the  first  street 
comer,  but  never  a  coin  of  the  ix'alm. 

Some  one  threw  a  jx;nny  into  the  street  from  an  up|)er 
window.  The  music  stopped  with  a  jerk.  The  ballad- 
monger  chased  the  rolling  coin  to  the  very  edge  <»f  a 
drain,  then  stootl  erect  with  a  red  and  grateful  face. 

He  licked  his  lips,  put  the  penn\  in  his  pocket,  and 
began  again.  Tliat  penny  had  insured  another  five 
minutes  at  least.  The  sun  was  burning  down  into  ^he 
street.  John  got  his  hat,  picked  up  his  book,  and  went 
downstairs.  Kensington  Gardens  was  the  only  place 
left  in  the  world. 

Outside,  he  passed  the  ballad-monger  as  he  was  shak- 
ing the  moisture  out  of  his  reed.  No  wonder  it  is  a 
thirsty  business,  this  playing  on  the  clarionet.  John 
was  not  in  the  mood  to  appreciate  that  very  necessary 
clearing  of  the  instrument.     At  that  moment  all  ballad- 
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mongers  were  unneces.sary,  and  their  habits  loathsome. 
He  stopped. 

"  Do  you  know  no  other  tunes,"  he  asked,  «  than  those 
four  you  play  here  every  Friday  ?  *" 

"No,  sir."  His  voice  was  very  deferential  and  as  sad 
as  his  niu.sic. 

"  Well— don't  you  imagine  we  mast  all  be  very  thvv 
of  them?" 

"I  often  think  that,  sir.  I  often  think  that.  But 
you  only  hear  them  every  Friday." 

"  Vou  mean  you  hear  them  every  day  of  the  week  ?  " 
"  That  is  what  I  mean,  sir." 

There  is  always  the  other  person's  point  of  view. 
You  learn  that  as  you  go  along  and,  in  the  street,  you 
will  leam  it  as  (juickly  as  anywhere.  The  nmn  who 
runs  into  you  on  the  pavement  is  going  in  his  direction 
as  well  as  you  in  yours,  and  it  is  always  a  nic-e  point  to 
decide  whether  you  ran  into  him  or  he  into  you.  In 
any  case,  you  may  be  certain  that  he  has  his  opinion  on 
the  subject. 
John  smiled. 

"  And  you're  sick  of  them  too— eh  ? 
The  ballad-monger  fitted  his  mouthpie<-e  carefully  on 
to  the  instrument  that  played  the  golden  tunes. 

"  Well— I've  what  you  might  call  passed  that  stage, 
sh-.  They're  in  the  bloinl,  as  you  might  say,  by  this 
time.  They're  always  going  on.  When  I'm  asleep,  I 
hear  bands  playing  them  in  the  street.  If  it  isn't 
'  Arethusa,'  it's  'Come  Ias,ses  and  lads'  or  '  Sally  in  our 
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Alley/  They  keep  going  on — and  souietiniea  it's  shock- 
ing to  hear  the  way  they  play  them.  You  almost  might 
say  that's  how  I  earned  the  money  that  people  give  me, 
sir;  not  by  playing  them  on  this  instrument  here.  I 
don't  mind  that  so  much.  It's  the  playing  them  in  mv 
head — that's  the  job  I  ought  to  get  paid  for." 

John  looked  at  him.  The  man  liiul  a  point  of  view. 
He  could  see  the  nicer  side  of  a  matter.  There  are  not 
so  very  many  people  who  can.  The  predominant  idea 
when  he  came  into  the  street,  of  telling  the  man  he  was 
a  nuisance,  vanished  from  John's  mind.  He  felt  in  his 
pockets.  I'here  lay  one  sixjwnce.  He  fingereil  it  for  a 
moment,  then  brought  it  out. 

"  Buy  yourself  a  penny  score  of  another  tune,"  he 
said,  "and  let's  hear  it  next  Friday.  It  may  drive  the 
others  out." 

I'he  man  took  it,  looked  at  him,  but  said  no  word  of 
thanks.  No  wonls  are  so  obse(|uious.  No  words  can 
so  spoil  a  gift.  John  walked  away  with  a  sense  of 
respect. 

At  th._  top  of  the  I^ne,  he  remembered  that  he  had 
no  penny  to  pay  for  his  chair  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
What  was  to  be  done  .^  He  walked  back  agairi.  The 
bdlad- monger  was  at  the  last  bars  of  the  "  Aretluisji." 

He  looked  roimd  when  he  had  finished. 

John  stannnered.  It  tK-curred  to  him  that  he  was 
iK'gging  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  and  realized  what 
an  onerous  profession  it  must  Ik-. 

"  Would  you  mind  sfmring  me  a  penny  out  of  that 
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sixpence  T  he  askttJ ;  aiid  to  make  it  sound  a  little  bit 
better,  he  added,  "  IVe  run  rather  short." 

The  inun  produced  the  sixpence  inniiediatelv. 

"You'd  better  take  it  all,  sir,"  he  said  quickly. 
"  Vou'll  want  it  more  than  I  shall." 

Jolu>.  shook  his  head. 

"  (iive  me  the  penny,"  s<iid  he,  "  that  you  cau|,'ht  at 
the  edge  of  the  drain." 
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OK    KKN8INUTON   GARDKNS 

So  strange  a  matter  i»  this  journey  to  the  City  of 
Beautiful  Nonsense,  that  one  cannot  be  blamed  if,  at 
times,  one  takes  the  wrong  turning,  finds  oneself  in  the 
cttl  lie  sac  of  a  digression  and  is  compelled  to  retrace 
one's  steps.  It  was  intended  with  the  best  of  good  faith 
that  the  last  chapter  should  be  of  Kensingtoti  Gai-dens. 
Quite  honestly  it  began  with  that  purfxise.  In  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  you  will  find  Romance.  What  could 
be  more  open  and  above-board  than  that  ?  Then  up 
starts  a  ballad-monger  out  of  nowhere  and  he  has  to  be 
reckoned  with  before  another  step  of  the  way  can  be 
taken. 

But  now  we  can  proceed  with  our  journey  to  that 
far  city  that  lies  so  slumberously  on  the  breast  of  the 
Adriatic. 

If  you  live  in  Fetter  Lane,  these  are  your  instructions. 
Walk  stmight  up  the  I^ne  into  Holboni ;  take  your 
lirst  turning  on  the  left  and  continue  directly  through 
Oxford  Street  and  Bayswater,  until  you  reach  Victoria 
(iate  in  the  Park  railings.  This  you  enter.  This  is 
the  very  portal  of  the  way. 

4»  E 
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Twa«  precisely  this  direction  talten  by  John  Grey  on 
thnt  Friday  morning  in  April,  in  such  a  year  as  history 
stH.'niH  reticent  to  aff'onl. 

There  is  a  means  «if  travelling  in  I^ndon,  yoii  know, 
which  is  not  exactly  in  accjinlance  with  the  strict 
principles  of  honesty,  since  it  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
false  pretences ;  and  if  the  hero  of  a  niodeni-day  romance 
shouhl  stoop  to  employ  it  as  a  means  of  helping  him  on 
his  journey  to  the  City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense,  he 
must,  on  two  grounds,  be  excused.  ITie  first  ground  is, 
that  he  has  but  a  penny  in  his  pocket  which  is  needed 
for  the  chair  in  Kensington  Gaitlens  ;  the  second,  that 
most  human  of  all  excuses  which  allows  that,  when 
Circumstance  drives,  a  man  may  live  by  his  wits,  so 
long  as  he  takes  the  risk  of  the  whipping. 

This,  then,  is  the  method,  invented  by  John  Grey  in 
an  inspired  moment  of  poverty.  'ITiei-e  njay  be  hun- 
dreds of  othei-s  catching  inspiration  from  the  little 
street  arabs,  who  have  invented  it  too.  Most  probably 
there  are  and  they  may  be  the  very  first  to  exclaim 
against  this  tlip|)ant  treatment  of  so  <lishonest  a  practitv. 
However  that  may  be,  out  of  his  own  wits,  John  Grey 
conceivwl  this  felonious  means  of  inexpensive  travelling 
— absiilutely  the  most  inexpensive  I  ever  knew. 

You  are  going  from  Holborn  to  Victoria  (iate  in  the 
Park  railings— very  well.  You  nmst  mount  the  first 
'bus  which  you  see  going  in  the  direction  you  require ; 
grasp  the  railings  and  mount  slowly  to  the  top,  having 
fii-st  ascertained  that  the  conductor  himself  is  on  the 
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roof.  By  the  time  you  have  reached  the  wat  iipHtaim, 
if  you  have  done  it  in  a  iiiaMtcrly  and  appruved-of 
faiihion,  the  ^bus  has  travelled  at  least  twenty  yanls  or 
HO.  Then,  seeing  the  conductor,  y<ni  ask  him  jMilitely 
if  his  'bus  goes  in  a  direction  which  you  uiv  confident  it 
does  not.  ITiis,  for  example,  is  the  conversation  that 
will  take  place  : — 

"  Do  you  go  to  Paddington  StiiHon  r" 

"No,  sir,  we  don't;  we  go  straight  to  Shepherd's 
Bush." 

*'  But  I  thought  these  green  'buses  went  to 
Pa<ldington  ?  " 

"  I'here  are  green  'buses  as  does,  but  we  don't." 

"  Oh,  yes — I  think  I  know  now— Imven't  they  u  yellow 
stripe  ? — yon  have  a  i*e<l  one." 

"That's  right." 

You  rise  slowly,  regi-etfully. 

"Oh;  then  I'm  soiry" — and  you  In-gin  sh>wly  to 
descend  the  stairs. 

"  But  we  go  by  the  Kdgware  Hcmd  and  you  can  get 
a  'bus  to  Paddington  there,"  s<iys  the  conductor. 

F»>r  a  moment  or  two  longer,  you  stand  on  the  steps 
and  try  ineffectually — or  effectually,  it  does  not  matter 
which,  so  long  as  you  take  your  time  over  it — to  point 
out  to  him  why  you  prefer  the  'bus  which  gcH's  direct  to 
its  destination  rather  than  the  one  which  does  not ;  then 
you  descend  with  something  like  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
of  your  journey  accomplishcnl.  Repeat  this  ad  lib.  till 
the  journey  is  fully  complete  and  you  will  find  that  you 
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Htill  puHNew*  your  ixjuny  for  the  chair  in  Keiwiiigton 
(tHnlcnH.  ITie  hoiufity  which  iH  anions  thieves  compelii 
you— for  the  Hake  of  the  poor  hones  who  have  not  done 
you  nearly  so  much  hann  as  that  conductor  may  have 
done— to  mount  and  de«cend  the  vehicle  while  in 
motion.  ITiiM  is  the  unwritten  eti(|uettc  of  the  prac- 
tice. It  also  |)osHe{we8  that  advantage  of  pnihibiting 
all  fat  |)eople  from  its  enjoyment,  whose  weight  on  the 
'bus  would  perceptibly  increase  the  labour  of  the  willing 
animals. 

Beyond  this,  there  is  nothing  to  l)e  said.  'ITie  method 
must  be  left  t«)  your  own  coustience,  with  this  subtle 
criticism  upon  your  choice,  that  if  y<m  refuse  to  have 
anything  to  tlo  with  it,  it  will  be  because  you  appreciate 
the  delight  of  condenuiing  those  whi)  have..  So  you 
stand  to  gain  anyhow  by  the  possession  of  the  secret. 
For  myself,  since  John  Grey  told  me  of  it,  I  do  Inith— 
strain  a  sheer  delight  in  a  condt  iniiiition  of  those  who 
use  it,  and  use  it  myself  on  all  those  <Hcasloiis  when  I 
have  but  a  penny  in  my  pwket  ibr  the  chair  in 
Kensington  Gardens.  Of  course,  you  nmst  pay  for 
the  chair. 

Hy  this  mcthcKl  of  progress,  then,  John  Grey  reached 
Kensington  Gardens  on  that  Friday  morning— that 
Friday  morning  in  April  wliicli  was  to  prove  so  eventful 
in  the  making  of  this  history. 

ITie  opening  of  the  month  had  been  tw)  cold  to 
mhnit  of  their  Ixiginning  the  trade  in  tea  inider  the  fat 
mushroom    umbrellas — that   aftern<M»n   tea   which   you 
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Hiicl  oh,  I  don't  know  how  many  H|jiim)w«  uimI  |)i|{fonN 
all  eat  to  yonr  heart'."*  timtont  for  the  iiUMlest  rtinn  of 
one  shilling.  But  they  nnght  have  pliwl  their  trmle 
that  day  with  some  sueecfw.  There  was  a  warm  hix'uth 
of  the  spring  in  every  little  puflT  of  wind  that  dance<l 
down  the  ganlen  juiths.  The  searlet  tulips  niMldi-d 
their  hemls  to  it,  the  daHiHlils  curtsied,  Ixiwwl  and 
swayed,  catching  the  infecti<in  of  the  dancer's  step. 
When  spring  comes  gladsoniely  t»»  this  country  of 
ours,  thea-  is  no  place  in  the  world  «|iiite  like  it.  Even 
Hrowning,  in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  Bea«itiful  Nonsense, 
Muwt  write — 

"  Oil,  to  l)t>  ill   Kii^Iaiiil 
Now  that   April's  tlitTf." 

Fnnn  Fetter  Ijuie  to  the  flower-walk  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  it  is  a  far  cry.  Ah,  y"«i  do  not  know  what 
continents  nnght  lie  ktwecii  that  wjinderful  flower- 
walk  and  Fetter  I^ne.  Why,  there  are  jK-iiple  in  the 
ilarksonie  little  alleys  which  lie  ott"  that  neighlxHuhiMHl 
•if  Fleet  Street,  who  have  never  In-en  farther  west  than 
tlie  Tottenham  Court  ll<Mid  !  Fetter  Ijuie  —  the 
Tottenham  Court  R(»ad,  and  the  flower-walk  in 
Keiisiiigt(Hi  (iardens!  It  may  Ix'  only  three  miles  or 
M)— but  just  as  there  is  uo  such  thing  as  time  in  the 
ratio  of  Eternity,  so  there  is  no  such  thing  as  distance 
ill  the  ratio  of  S|)»ue.  There  is  only  contrast — and 
suffering.     They  measure  everything. 

John  nwide  his  way  first  to  the  flt)wcr-walk,  just  for 
the  sight  and    the   .scent    of  tlu).se  wonderful  growing 
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lliingH  that  briiig  up  their  tmwum.  of  ininiiUble  colour 
out  of  the  Hccrtt   bmwt    of  the  dull    brown    earth. 
Where,  in  that  clod  of  earth,  which  docn  but  Miil  the 
IuuhIm  of  him  who  toucheH  it.dciw.  the  tulip  get  \U  ml  ? 
Hmn  the  IVrHian   ptRt  gue-weil   the  Mjtret  ?     Im  it  the 
hhxnl  of  H  huriifl  Ca-«ar?     Knhmice  it  by  calling  it 
a  niyHtery— nil  the  great  things  of  the  worid  arc  that. 
Wherever  the  tulip  dot^  get  it«  rt.l,  it  in  a  bmve  thing 
to  IcNik  Ht  after  the  dull,  Muoky  bricks  of  the  houses  in 
Fetter  Line. 

John  st.Hnl  Ht  tin-  top  of  the  walk  and  filletl  his  eyes 
with  the  varied  mloi.rs.  There  were  tulip  red,  tuh> 
yellow,  tulips  purple  and  scarlet  and  nmuve.  ITie 
little  hunchlMuk  wan  nlrewly  there  {winting  them, 
hugging  up  .lose  to  his  easel,  taking  much  more  into 
the  heart  of  him  than  he  probably  ever  puts  down 
ii|K)n  his  canvas. 

He  omes  every  season  of  every  year,  that  little 
huml.lwuk,  <in<l  Spring  and  Summer,  and  .Autumn  and 
Winter,  he  jiaints  in  Kensington  Ganlens  ;  and  Spring 
an<l  Siunmer,  and  Autumn  and  Winter,  I  have  no  doubt, 
he  will  continue  to  paint  the  gardens  that  he  loves.' 
.And  then  one  day,  the  ganlens  will  miss  him.  He 
will  come  no  more.  The  dull  brown  e/irth  will  have 
taken  him  as  it  takes  the  bulb  of  a  tulip,  and  perhaps 
out  of  his  eyes— those  eyes  which  have  been  drinking 
in  the  colours  of  the  flowers  for  so  long,  some  tulip  will 
one  day  get  its  red. 

Surely  there  cannot  be  libel  in  such  a  statement  a» 
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A  couplf  (.f  li.,.iry  s.iil„rs    -nu-n  who  had  v.ist  ,U-..iing«  with  shir><  .ir.,1  tr:iffic  on  deep 
wntirs      p;ism-(l  by  him  with  their  m-^h-Is  tucked  up  under  their  arms. 
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thiH  ?  Wc  niUHt  all  tlii*.  Tin-  litlk'  hiinclilMck,  if  he 
remlN  this,  will  not  approach  me  for  daniages,  tnile.ss  he 
were  of  the  onler  of  Christian  Sfientists  or  some  such 
sect,  who  offer  to  defy  the  ravages  j»f  Time.  And  how 
could  he  be  that  ?  He  must  have  seen  the  tulips 
wither. 

From  the  flower-walk,  John  made  his  way  to  the 
round  jXHid.  ITie  ship  were  sailing.  Sturdy  mariiuTs 
with  long,  thin  ImuuIxm)  poles  were  laiincliing  their 
crafl  in  the  teeth  of  the  fi-eshening  breeze.  Ah,  those 
brave  ships  and  those  sturdy  nu-ii  with  their  young 
blue  eyes,  searching  across  that  vast  ex|>anse  of  water 
for  the  return  of  the  Daitt/  or  the  Kitthaikr,  or  some 
such  vessel  with  some  such  fanciftd  name! 

John  t{K)k  a  chair  to  watch  them.  A  conpK-  of 
hoary  sailors — men  who  had  vast  dealings  with  ships 
and  tratlic  on  deej)  waters — passed  by  him  wifli  their 
vessi'ls  tucked  up  under  their  ai-ms. 

"  I  sail  for  'Frisco  in  five  minutes,"  said  one — "  for 
Frisco  with  a  cargo  of  iron." 

"What  do  you  use  for  irrm  r"  asked  llie  other,  with 
the  st)lenHiity  that  such  cargo  deserved. 

"  My  sister  gave  me  some  of  her  hairpins,"''  was  the 
stern  reply. 

This,  if  you  like  it,  is  romance !  Hound  for  'Frisco 
with  a  cargo  of  iron !  Think  of  it !  The  risk,  the 
peril,  the  enormous  fortune  at  stake !  His  sister's 
hairpins !  What  a  world,  what  a  City  of  Beautiful 
Nonsense,  if  one  could  only  believe  like  this ! 
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John  spread  out  his  short  story  on  his  knee,  looked 
at  the  fii-st  lines  of  it,  then  closed  it  with  disgust. 
What  was  the  good  of  writing  stories,  when  such 
adventures  as  these  were  afoot  ?  Perhaps  the  little 
hunch Imck  felt  that  too.  What  was  the  g(Kxl  of 
|>aintir^  with  r«l  |)aint  on  a  snuxjth  canvas  when  God 
had  paiirfed  those  tulips  on  the  rough  bmwn  earth  ? 
John  thrt**  Ivick  his  head  and  (luestioned  the  heavens. 
Why  had  not  ho  got  a  sister  who  would  haxard  her 
hairpins  in  hix  keeping,  so  that  he  might  join  in  the 
stern  business  of  life  and  carry  cargoes  of  iron  to  far- 
oft'  parts  f 

He  sat  idly  watching  the  gotnl  ship  start  for  'Frisco. 
One  push  of  tlje  thin  ImnilxM)  pole  and  it  was  off— out 
upon  the  tassing  of  the  waves.  A  breath  of  spring 
air  blew  into  its  sails,  filled  them — with  the  scent  ot 
the  tulips,  {K'lhaps — and  bore  it  off  upon  its  voyage, 
while  the  anxious  master,  with  hands  shading  his  eyes, 
watched  it  as  it  dip|K'd  over  the  horizon  of  all  possible 
interference. 

Where  was  it  going  to  come  to  shore .''  The  voyage 
lasted  fully  five  minutes  and,  at  the  last  moment,  a 
trade  wind  seizing  it— smely  it  must  be  a  trade  which 
seizes  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  such  as  this^it  was  borne 
direct  for  the  shore  near  where  John  was  sitting. 

The  captain  came  hurrying  along  the  beach  to 
receive  it  and,  from  a  seat  under  tlie  elm  trees,  a  girl 
came  towards  him. 

"  Do  you  think  it's  brought  tliem  safi-lv  .-""  she  asked. 
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"The  AlbatrtMH  has  uever  heaved  her  cargo  overlx>anl 
yet,"  he  said  with  a  ringing  voiif. 

So  this  was  the  sister.  From  tliat  wonderful  heml 
of  hair  of  hers  had  conic  the  cargo  of  the  giMnl  ship 
AlbntnMx.  She  turned  that  head  away  to  hide  a  smile 
of  aniusenient.  She  looked  in  Jolnj's  direction.  Their 
eves  met. 

It  was  the  lady  of  th(>  heavy  fur  coat  who  liad  prayed 
to  St.  Joseph  in  the  SHrdiiiia  Street  ('Iimjk-I. 
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•niK    VOVAGK    OV   THK    <;(M)I)    .HII||>    'aI.BATROSh' 

This  is  where  Destiny  niul  the  lonjr  nini  of  Coinci- 
dence play  a  jMirt  in  the  making  of  all  romance.  One 
(juality  suR'ly  there  must  1k>  in  such  matteiN,  far  more 
essential  than  that  happiness  ever  after  which  the 
sentimentalist  so  clamours  f«)r.  That  ipiality,  it  is, 
of  Destiny,  which  makes  one  know  that,  whatever 
renunciation  and  despair  may  follow,  such  things  were 
meant  to  Ix'.  Coincidence  conibines  to  nmke  them  so, 
and,  you  may  be  sure,  for  a  very  go<xl  reason.  Yet  is 
it  so  long  u  sti-etch  of  the  arm  from  Sardinia  Street 
Chapel  to  Kensington  (iardens.'  Hardly!  In  fiction, 
and  along  the  high-road,  |)erhaps  it  might  Ix-;  but 
then,  this  is  not  fiction.     This  is  true. 

Romance  then,  let  us  get  an  entirely  new  definition 
for  it,  is  a  chain  of  circumstances  which  out  of  the 
infinite  chaos  links  two  living  things  together  for  a 
definite  end;  that  end  which  is  a  pendant  u|)on  the 
chain  itself  and  may  bi-  a  heart  with  a  lock  of  hair 
inside,  or  it  may  be  a  cross,  or  a  dagger,  or  a  crown, 
you  never  know  till  the  last  link  is  forged. 

When  he  l<K>ked   into  the  eyes   of   the  lady  of  St. 

01 
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JoHeph — HO  he  had,  sinrc  that  incident,  called  her  in 
his  mind— John  knew  that  Iktitiny  had  a  hand  in  the 
matter.     He  told  me  af^erwanlH — 

*♦  You  only  meet  the  people  in  thin  world  whom  you 
are  meant  to  meet.  Whether  you  want  to  meet  them 
or  not  ia  another  matter,  and  haH  no  power  to  bribe  the 
hand  of  Circumstance." 

He  wan  generalizing  certainly,  but  that  w  the  cloak 
under  which  a  man  Hpeaks  of  himHelf. 

However  that  may  be,  an<l  whether  the  law  holds 
good  <jr  not,  they  met.  He  saw  the  look  of  recognition 
that  piuuied  across  her  eyes ;  then  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

'Hie  knowledge  that  you  ai-e  in  the  hands  of  Destiny 
gives  yjiu  boldness.  John  niarchwl  dirtttly  across  to 
her  and  lifted  his  hat. 

"My  name  is  Grey,"  he  said,  "John  Grey.  I'm 
taking  it  for  granted  that  St.  Joseph  has  alremly  intro- 
duced us  and  forgotten  to  tell  ytm  who  I  was.  If 
I  take  too  nuich  for  grante<l,  say  so,  I  shall  ptsrfectly 
understand." 

Well— what  could  she  say?  You  may  tell  a  man 
that  he  is  presumptuous  ;  but  hnnlly  when  he  presumes 
like  this.  Besides,  there  was  Destiny  at  the  b»uk  of 
him,  putting  the  words  into  his  mouth. 

She  smiknl.     It  was  impossible  to  do  otherwise. 

"Do  you  think  St.  Joseph  would  be  recogniml  in 
«)ur  Society  r* "  she  asked. 

"  I  iiave  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  he.  "  St.  Joseph  was  a 
very  proper  man." 


«■■ 
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ITiey  tumwl  to  a  try  of  the  iiiattter  niarinor  as  the 
gotxl  ship  AlbatroMt  toiuliwl  the  btnt-h.  IiunicdiHtely 
she  was  unloocled  and  her  cargji  brought  triiiinphaiitly 
to  the  owner. 

"'lliiM,"  said  John,  "is  the  lurgo  of  iron.  'V\w\\  I 
pR>sinne  we're  in  Trist-o." 

"  How  (hil  you  know  'f""  she  iiskwl. 

"I  heard  the  sailing  orders  givt^n  in  the  Vhx'Vs  at 
I^Hidon  ten  minutes  ago.'" 

She  looked  down,  eoneealing  a  sniile,  nt  her  hroth<'r, 
then  ut  John,  lastly  at  tin-  g(MMl  ship  AHmiIiv.s.h 
beached  until  further  orders.  He  wjitihetl  her.  She 
was  making  up  her  mind. 

"  Ronald,'"  said  she,  when  the  wandering  of  her  eyes  had 
found  decisit  i,  "this  is  a  friend  of  mine— Mr.  tirey." 

Honald  held  out  a  horny  liand. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  .'' "" 

Surely  that  settled  matters  ?  St.  Joseph  was  approve<l 
of.     She  had  said — "  this  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

They  shook  hands  then  with  a  heavy  giip.  It  is  the 
recognizeil  way  with  those  who  go  (Uiwn  to  the  sea  in 
ships. 

"When  do  you  take  your  next  voyage.''"  aske<l 
John. 

"  As  MMin  as  we  tan  ship  a  cargo  of  gravel."' 

"  And  where  aiv  you  lK>und  fori''" 

"  Port  of  Ijigos— West  Africa." 

"  Dangemus  country,  isn't  it .''  Fever  ?  White  man's 
grave,  ami  all  that  stirt  of  thing  'f^ 
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"ITioM  toe  the  orders"  mu\  RomJd  nUunchly, 
luukinK  up  to  hiii  Mster  for  approvHl, 

"  I  KupjKwe  you  unildn't  execute  a  Hccivt  coumiiHwIon 
fin-  iiic,"  Haid  Jt»hn.  He  laid  a  K«"tl«  *•*"»«  ""  "»^' 
wonl  netret.  "  Vou  «>ul(lirt  carry  private  i»pcn»  and 
run  a  bloi'katie  ? " 

l*rivati'ptti>tiN!  Setrct  coiuiiii>wion !  Run  a  blockade ! 
Why  the  gotKl  ship  AUmUiom  vi»»  just  built  for  .-.uch 
nefarious  trade  iw  thut. 

John  took  tlu  sliort    H>ry  out  of  his  iKX-ktt. 

"Well,  I  want  you  t..  take  this  in  the  |)ort  of 
Venirt-r said  he.  "The  |>.mI  of  Venire  on  the  Adriatic, 
and  deliver  it  yourself  into  the  hands  of  one— Tlionias 
(irey.  There  is  a  foitutie  to  be  niude  if  you  keep 
secret  and  talk  to  no  om  of  your  business.  Are 
you  willing,'  to  undertake  it  and  share  profits:"'' 

"  We  11  do  our  best,  sir,"  siii<l  Ronald. 

Then  the  secret  j)a|)ers  were  taken  aboani— «»rt'  started 
the  go<Ml  ship  Albittnm. 

The  other  mariner  came   up  just  as   she   had   set 

sail. 

"  What  cargo  have  you  got  this  time 't  "^  he  whispered. 

Ronald  walkeil  away. 

"  Mustn't  tell,"  he  replietl  sternly,  and  by  such  ready 
eonfessi<m  of  ujyster)'  laid  himself  open  to  all  t  .  •  i)erils 
of  attack.  That  other  mariner  nmst  know  he  was 
lM)und  on  secret  8ervii'e,and  jwrhaps  by  playing  the  part 
of  Thomas  Grey  on  the  other  side  of  the  round  pond, 
would  prol)aV)ly  Ik-  admitti^l   into  confidence.      There 
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is  no  knowing.  You  can  never  be  sure  of  what  may 
happen  in  a  world  of  romantic  adventure. 

John  watched  their  departure  lest  his  eagerness  to 
talk  to  her  alone  should  seem  too  apparent.  Then 
he  turned,  suggested  a  seat  under  the  elm  trees  and,  in 
silence,  they  walked  across  the  grass  to  the  two  little 
penny  chairs  that  stcMHl  expectantly  together. 

There  they  sat,  still  in  silence,  watching  the  jieopie 
who  were  promenatling  on  the  path  that  circles  the 
round  pond.  Nurses  and  babies  and  i)erambulators, 
there  were  coinitless  of  these,  f(»r  in  the  gardens  of 
Kensington  the  babies  grow  like  the  tulips — rows  upon 
rows  of  them,  in  endless  numbers.  Like  the  tulips, 
too,  the  sun  brings  them  out  and  their  gardeiu  rs  take 
them  and  plant  them  under  the  trees.  Kvery  second 
passer-by  that  sunny  morning  in  April  was  a  gardener 
with  her  tulip  or  tulips,  as  the  case  ujight  be ;  some 
red,  some  white,  souje  just  in  bud,  sonie  fully  blown. 
Oh,  it  is  a  wonderful  place  for  things  to  grow  in,  is 
Kensington  (iardens. 

But  there  were  other  pedestrians  than  these.  There 
were  Darbys  and  Joans,  Edwards  and  i^ngelinas. 

Then  there  passed  by  two  solemn  nuns  in  white, 
who  had  crosses  hanging  from  their  waists  and  wore 
high-heeled  shoes. 

The  lady  of  St.  Joseph  lookerl  at  John.  John  looked 
at  her. 

She  lifted  her  eyebrows  to  a  cpiestion. 

"Protestant.^"  she  said 
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Then  they  talked.     They 
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John  nodded,  with  a  smile. 

That  broke  the  silence, 
talked  first  of  St.  Joseph. 

"  You  always  pray  to  St.  Joseph  ?''  said  he. 

"No— not  always— only  for  certain  things.  Fm 
awfully  fond  of  him,  but  St.  Cecilia's  my  saint.  I 
don't  like  the  look  of  St.  Joseph,  somehow  or  other. 
Of  course,  I  know  he's  awfully  good ;  but  I  don't  like 
his  beard.  They  always  give  him  a  brown  beard,  and  I 
hate  a  man  with  a  brown  beard." 

"I  saw  St.  Joseph  once  with  a  grey  beard,"  said 
John. 

"  Grey  !     But  he  wasn't  old  > " 

"No.  But  this  one  I  saw  was  gre\.  It  was  in 
Ardmore,  a  wee  fishing  village  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  in  Ireland.  Ah !  you  should  see  Ardmore. 
Heaven  comes  nearer  to  the  sea  there  than  any  place  I 
know." 
"But  what  about  St.  Joseph  ?" 

"Oh— St.  Joseph!  Well,  there  was  a  lady  there 
intent  upon  the  cause  of  temperance.  She  built  little 
temperance  cafes  all  about  the  country,  and  hud  the 
pictures  of  Cruikshank's  story  of  '  The  Bottle "  framed 
and  put  on  all  the  walls.  To  propitiate  the  Fates  for 
the  cafe  in  Ardmore,  she  decided  also  to  set  up  the 
statue  of  St.  Daeclan,  their  patron  saint  in  those  parts. 
So  she  sent  up  to  Mulcahy's,  in  Cork,  for  a  statue  of  St. 
Uaeclan.  Now  St.  Daeclan,  you  know,  is  scarcely  in 
popular  demand." 
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"  I've  never  heanl  of  him,""  s.ii(l  the  hwly  of  St. 
.Joseph. 

"Neither  had  I  till  I  went  to  Ardmore.  Well, 
anyhow,  Mulcahy  had  not  got  a  statue.  Should  he 
si'ud  away  and  see  if  he  niuld  order  one  ?  Certainly 
he  should  send  away.  A  week  later  came  the  reply : 
'ITiere  is  not  a  statue  of  St.  Daeclan  to  be  procured 
anywhere;  will  an  image  of  St.  Joseph  do  as  welL^' 
It  would  have  to  do.  N'ery  well,  it  cauje — St.  Joseph 
with  his  brown  beard." 

"  '  If  only  we  could  have  got  St.  Daeclan  ! '  they  said 
as  they  stood  in  front  of  it.  '  But  he's  t(»o  young  for 
St.  Daeclan — St.  Daeclan  was  an  old  man.' 

"I  suppose  it  did  not  o<;cur  to  them  that  St.  Daeclan 
may  not  have  been  born  old ;  but  they  conceived  of  a 
notion  just  as  wise.  They  got  a  pot  of  paint  from 
Foley's,  the  provision  store  and,  with  judicious  applica- 
tions, they  made  grey  the  brown  Iward  oi'  St.  Jose[)h, 
tlivn,  washing  out  the  gold  letters  of  his  luune,  thev 
painted  in  place  of  them  the  name  of  St.  Daeclan." 

The  lady  of  St.  Joseph  smiled. 

"  Are  you  making  this  up  .''"  asked  she. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Well,  then,  the  cafe  was  .)pened,  and  a  little  choir 
of  birds  from  the  chapel  began  to  sing,  and  all  the 
people  round  about  who  had  no  intention  to  be  temper- 
ate, but  loved  a  ceremony,  came  to  see  the  inauguration. 
They  trooped  into  the  little  hall  and  stood  with  gaping 
mouths  looking  at  that   false    image   which   bore   the 
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.suiici-scriptioi.  ot  St.  Dai'clHii,  and  the  old  women  held 
up  their  hands  and  they  said— 

" '  Oh,  shure,  glory  b«-  to  (iwl !  'tis  just  loike  the  pore 
man— it  is  indeed !  Faith,  I  never  want  to  see  a  Ix-tter 
loikeness  of  himself  than  that ! ' " 

John  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

"  And  there  he  stands  to  this  day,"  he  ad.led— "  as  Hne 
an  example  of  good  faith  and  bid  painting  as  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  life." 

"What  a  delightful  little  story,"  she  .said;  and 
she  looked  at  him  with  that  expression  in  the  eyes 
when  mhniration  mingles  so  tharmingly  with  bewilder- 
ment that  one  is  comi)elled  to  take  them  Ijoth  as  a 
eompliment. 

"  Do  you  know  you  surprise  me  r  "  she  additl. 

"  So  I  see,"  said  he 

"Vousee.^" 

"  In  your  eyes." 

"Vou  see  that  .>" 

"  \  es.  You  were  wondering  how  I  came  t«)  be 
praying— probibly  for  money— to  St.  Ji)seph— praying 
in  an  old  blue  serge  suit  that  looked  as  if  a  little  money 
eould  easily  be  spent  on  it,  and  yet  can  afford  to  sit  out 
here  in  the  morning  in  Kensington  Gardens  and  tell  yon 
what  you  are  so  good  as  to  call  a  delightful  little 
story." 

"That's  (juite  true.     I  was  wondering  that." 
"And  I,"  said  John,  "have  Ik-cii  wondering  just  the 
same  about  you." 
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What  mi^rlit  not  stuh  n  ronvcisution  as  this  liavt- 
1«1  to?  Tlic'v  wm-  just  Ix'^rinniiig  to  tmul  ii(m)ii  that 
vir|,'iii  soil  from  whicli  any  fruit  may  Ik-  horn.  It  is  a 
wondeiful  m  .nont  that,  ihv  moment  whiii  two  jK-rsou- 
ftlities  just  toucli.  Vou  can  feci  the  eontaet  linjrlinfr  to 
the  tips  of  your  fingers. 

What  might  they  ncit  have  talker!  of  then.'  She 
nnght  even  have  told  him  why  she  was  praying  to 
St.  Joseph ;  hut  then  the  masti-r  mariner  returned 
Ix'nring  pajK-rs  in  his  hand. 

"  Ai-e  you  one,  Thomas  (Irey .-"  said  he. 

"  I  am  that  man,"  replied  John. 

"These  are  secret  papers  which  I  am  to  deliver  int«> 
yom-  hands.  There  is  a  fortune  to  Ix;  made  if  vou  keep 
secret." 

John  t<M)k  the  short  story. 

"  Secrecy  .shall  Ik-  ohserved,"  said  he. 
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cliartcrnl  for  another  voyam-  to  tln"  Port  of  Ijigos 
witlj  liis  carno  of  jrravil,  gathtn-il  with  thi-  sweat  of 
the  bn)w  and  tlie  tearing  of  the  finger-nails  from  the 
jMiths  in  KenNJngton  Gardens. 

John  hid  the  short  story  away  and  ht  a  <igaivtte. 
She  watched  him  take  it  l(M>.se  fnini  his  waisto«Mit 
jMH-ket.  Hiul  he  no  cigarette  ease  i-  She  watehe«l  him 
take  a  match— l«M>se  also— from  the  ticket  jMnket  of 
his  coat.  Had  he  no  match-lM>x  t  She  watehe«l  him 
strike  it  upon  the  sole  of  his  Iniot,  Inlieving  all  the 
time  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  direction  «)f  her 
eyes. 

Hilt  he  knew.  He  knew  well  enough,  and  took  as 
Ion;.'  Y  the  business  as  it  was  possible  to  Ik".  Wluii 
the  ..,,,)reliensi«)n  «>f  discovery  made  her  turn  her  head, 
he  thivw  the  match  away.  Well,  it  was  a  waste  of 
time  then. 

"I  thought,"  said  she,  presently,  "you  had  told  me 
your  name  was  .John  .''  ■" 

"  So  it  is." 
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"'Dwu  wliydiil  ynii  li-ll  Roimlil  huMivir  the  |mi|mi!. 
fn  'nioiimH  (Jri'V .'" 

" Tlint  in  my  fiitlui-." 

•'  Ami  <liM's  Im-  live  in  Vi'iii'i'i'" 

WImt  II  woiulorfiil  thiti^  is  cnriosify  in  nHirr  |m>«i|i1i-, 
wIhmi  you  yoiintelf  tiru  only  Unt  rt'iuly  fo  (liviiljrf!  |^)th 
only  to  toll  her  it  nil  t«K)  (|ui(kly,  John  iviulily  HMswiriil 
all  x\w  ns\ii'i\, 

"  Yi'M,  hi'  live*  ill  Vfiiicx,""  he  re|ilif<l. 

"  Always  r" 

"  Always  now.'" 

She  f;(iy,e<l  iiiio  a  diHtance  of  lier  own — that  distaiice 
in  whieh  nearly  every  woman  lives. 

"  Wliat  a  woiMh'rfiil  place  it  must  Ik*  to  live  in,"  siiid 
.sln'. 

lie  liirneil  liio  head  to  l(M>k  at  her. 

'*  Voii've  never  l)een  there  .'■" 

•'  Ne^er." 

"  Ah  !   there's  a  day  in  your  life  yet  then." 

Her  forehead  wrinkkil.  Oh,  it  may  not  sound  pretty, 
hut  it  was.  The  daintiest  thiiij^  in  life  are  not  to  Ix- 
written  in  a  sentence.  You  j;et  them  sometimes  in  a 
single  word  ;  hut  ah  !  that  word  is  so  hard  to  find. 

"  How  do  you  mean  .'''"    she  asked. 

"  The  day  you  go  to  Venice — if  ever  you  do  go — will 
Ik;  one  day  «|uite  by  itself  in  your  life.  You  will  Ix* 
alive  that  day." 

"You  love  't?" 

She  kue  did.     'i'hat   was  llie  attraction  in  asking 
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Hh-  i|iicMlioii ;  to  hear  him  niiy  w>.  'Hun-  \h  timl  in  Ihc 
voiti-  «»f  oiH-  cunrcssin^  to  tlir  ciiiotion,  for  wlinlcvrr 
ohJMt  it  iimv  ImpiHM  to  Ih%  w'lirli  run  llirill  the  iiir 
of  a  st'iiMitivf  lixtiiicr.  A  m-iim' of  ciivy  coiiii'h  tiii|r|iii}r 
with  it.  It  is  the  tiott'  ill  fhr  voirr,  |M<i-ha|is.  Yoil  iimv 
hi'iir  it  soiiii'tiiiu's  ill  thi-  lliront  of  a  sinui-r  ;  that  note 
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MiniethiiiK  within  yon  thrills  in  answer  to  it. 
"  You  love  it  .•'"  she  rc|M-atf«l. 


I    know    it,"   irplitil   John  ;    "  that's    iiioiv    .haii 
iig." 
"  What  (Uk's  voiir  fatlur  «lo  there  !' " 
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lie's  too  old.  His  heart  is  wt-ak  also." 
"Then  (liM's  he  live  tli«'re  hy  hiiiis«'H'.- " 
"Oh,  no — my  mother  li\es  with  him. 
woiiderftil  old  r«N)iiis  in  the  I'ala/xo  Capello  in  the  Uio 
Mm'iii.  She  is  old  too.  Wi-ll,  slab's  over  sixty.  Thev 
didn't  marry  until  she  was  forty.  Anil  he's  alHiiit  ten 
years  older  than  she  is.'* 

"  .Are  v<»ii  the  tmlv  ehild  .'" 
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Ves. 


"  llow  is  it  that  they  didn't  iiwirry  until         ir  niolher 
was  forty  !'" 

She  puttered  on  with  lu'"  (piestioi        Ilavinj;  arccpfi'd 


him  as  a  friend,  the  next 


jf  to  do  '.   Is  to  yet  to  know- 


all  alMMit  him.  It  is  just  as  well,  in  case  people  should 
ask  :  hut  in  this  huddle  of  houses  where  one  knows  more 
of  the  life  «>f  one's  next  dcMir  neighbour  than  one  ever 
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does  of  one's  friends,  it  really  scarcely  matters.  She 
thought  she  wanted  to  know  lx.'cause  she  ought  to  know. 
But  that  was  not  it  at  all.  She  had  to  know.  She  was 
meant  to  know     There  is  a  difference. 

"  Perhaps  Fni  Ix-ing  t<M)  iiwjuisitive  P  ■"  she  suggested 
gently.  This  is  only  another  way  of  getting  one's 
(|uestion  answeretl.  You  might  call  it  the  cjuestion 
circumspect  and,  by  so  borrowing  from  another's  wit, 
mark  the  ciistinction  between  it  and  the  cjuestion  dii-ect. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  the  name  that  matters,  as  its 
effectiveness. 

In  a  moment  John  was  all  apologies  for  his  silence. 
"  Inquisitive  ?    No !    It's  only  the  new  sensation." 
"  What  new  sensation .'' " 

"  Somebody  wanting  to  know  something  about  one- 
self. On  the  other  side  of  the  street  where  I  li\e,  there 
resides  a  parrot;  and  every  Sunday  they  put  him  out- 
side on  the  window-sill,  and  there  he  keeps  callin,;  out, 
'  Do  you  want  to  know  who  I  am  ?  Do  you  want  to 
know  who  I  am  'f'  And  crowds  of  little  lK)ys  and  little 
girls,  and  idle  men  and  lazy  women,  stand  down  below 
his  cage  in  the  street  and  imitate  him  in  order  to  get 
him  to  say  it  jigain.  '  Do  you  want  to  know  who  I  am, 
Polly  ?'  they  call  out.  And  oh,  my  goodness,  it's  so  like 
life  !  They  never  reply,  '  Who  are  you,  then  ?  '  But 
every  single  one  of  them  must  msk  him  if  he  wants  to 
know  who  they  are,  just  when  he's  longing  to  tell  them 
all  about  himself.     It  is  like  life,  you  know." 

"What  nice  little  stories  you  tell!     I  believe  you 
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make  them  up  as  you  go  along— but  they'iv  (juite  nice. 
So  that's  the  new  .sensation  ?  "^ 

"  Yes— that's  it.     Some  one  at  last  has  s^iid,  '  Who 
are  you,  then  > '     And  I  hardly  know  where  to  Ixgin," 

"  Well,  I  asked  you  why  your  father  didn't  marry  till 
your  mother  was  forty.     You  said  she  was  forty." 

"  Yes,  I  know — yes,  that's  (juite  right.     You  see  he 
was  married  before  to  a  wealthy  woman.     They  lived 
here  in   Ixjudon.     I'm  afraid  they  didn't  get  on  well 
together.     It  was  his  fault.     He  says  so,  and  I  believe 
it  was.    I  can  quite  understand  the  way  it  all  happened. 
You  nmst  love  money  very  much  to  be  able  to  get  on 
with  it  when    it's   not   your  own.     He  didn't  love  it 
enough.     Her  money  got   iK'tween  them.     One  never 
really  knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  these  things.     Nobody 
can  jjossibly  explain  them.     I  say  I  understand  it,  but  I 
don't.      They  happen    when    people    marry.     Only,  it 
would  appear,  when  they  marry.     She  never  threw  it 
in  his  face,  I'm  sure  of  that.     He  always  speaks  of  her 
as  a  wonderful  woman;  but  it  was  just  there — that's  all. 
(iold's  a  strange  metal,  you  know — an  uncanny  metal,  I 
think.   They  talk  of  the  ill-huk  of  the  opal,  it's  nothing 
to  the  ill-luck  of  the  gold  the  opal  is  set  in.     You  must 
realize  the  absolute  valuelessjiess  of  it — that  it's  no  more 
worth  than  tin,  or  iron,  or  lead,  or  any  other  metal  that 
the  stray  thrust  of  a  spade  may  dig  up  ;  if  you  don't 
think  of  it  like  that,  if  you  haven't  an  utter  contempt 
for  it,  it's  a  poison,  is  gold.     It's  a  subtle,  deadly  poison 
that  Knds  its  heavy  way  into  the  most  «icred  heart  of 
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human  beings  and  rots  the  dearest  and  the  gentlest 
thoughts  they  have.  They  say  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt. In  every  case  but  that  of  gold  it's  true.  But 
in  gold  it's  just  the  reverse.  The  only  way  with  gold, 
to  have  contempt  for  it,  is  to  have  none  and,  when  it 
does  enter  your  possession,  give  it  away.  You  keep  it, 
you  struggle  for  it,  you  give  it  a  moment's  place  on 
your  altar,  and  you'll  find  that  your  first-boni  must  be 
the  burnt  offering  you  will  ha\e  to  make  to  assuage  its 
insatiable  lust." 

The  sense  of  humour  saved  him  from  saying  more. 
Suddenly  he  turned  and  looked  at  her,  and  laughed. 
The  only  way  with  gold,  to  have  contempt  for  it,  is  to 
have  none  and,  when  it  does  enter  your  possession,  give 
it  away. 

(ilorious  words  to  say  when  you  have  only  a  penny 
ill  your  pocket  to  pay  for  your  chair  in  Kensington 
Gardens — such  a  fine  sense  of  bravado  in  them.  As  for 
the  chance  of  money  falling  froni  the  heavens  or  the 
elm  trees  into  your  lap,  it  is  so  remote  that  you  can 
afford  to  voice  your  p:"eachings  without  fear  of  having 
to  put  them  into  innnediate  practice. 

Seeing  all  this  and,  seeing  the  s<  ileum  expression  on 
her  face,  John  laughed.  All  that  fine  parade  of  words 
of  his  was  very  human.  He  knew  it.  There  is  not  one 
amongst  us  but  who  does  it  every  day.  There  never  is 
so  fine  an  anny  of  brave  men  as  you  will  find  in  times 
of  peace  ;  never  so  lavish  a  man  with  money  as  he  who 
has  none.   These  are  the  rejU  humours,  the  real  comedies 
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in  this  struggle  for  existence.  And  yet,  it  is  the  only 
philosophy  for  the  jxior  nmn  who  has  nothing,  to  say 
he  wants  less.  So  you  cheat  the  little  gods  of  their 
laughter,  and  whistle  a  tune  to  show  how  little  you 
care. 

But  to  see  through  it  all,  there  are  so  many  who  do 
it  unconsciously;  that  is  a  quality  Ijeyond  philosophy. 
John  laughed. 

She  looked  up  (|uickly. 

"  V'ou  laugh  ?     Why .- "" 

"  You  look  so  serious." 

"  I  was.  It's  so  true— (|uite  true,  all  you  said.  But 
what  is  one  to  do  when  e\erybody  around  one  sets  their 
standard  in  gold— when  people  are  only  good-spirited 
when  there  is  money  to  Ix;  had,  and  cross  and  incon- 
siderate when  there  is  none.'  What  is  one  to  do 
then.^" 

"  Must  you  follow  their  lead  .^"  asked  John. 

"  What  else .''     The  connnunity  governs,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  So  they  say.  But  even  government  is  a  thing  that 
must  he  taught, and  someone  must  teach  it  to  the  com- 
munity, so  that  the  connnunity  may  become  proficient 
at  its  job.  AVhen  you  get  into  a  comnuui.ty  of  people 
like  that,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  break  away.  It 
doesn't  matter  how  universally  good  a  wiong  may  Ik-, 
you  can't  make  it  right  for  the  indivi<lual." 

"  What  did  your  father  do  r  " 

"  Oh— lie  disobeyed  the  laws  of  the  community.  He 
Weill  away.      He  «lcsci-ted  her." 
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She  stole  a  hurried  glance  at  his  face. 

"  Don't  you  siieak  rather  hanlly  ?  '^ 

"  No — conventionally — that's  all.  That  is  the  technical 
term.  He  desertetl  her.  Went  and  lived  in  the  slums 
and  worked.  He  was  probably  no  paragon  either  until 
he  met  my  mother.  No  man  is  until  he  meets  the 
woman  with  the  great  heart  and  G(Krs  good  gift  of 
imderstanding.*" 

"  Have  you  ever  met  her  yet .'' " 

"  No — I'm  only  twenty-six." 

"  Do  you  think  you  ever  will  meet  liei  .'' " 

"  Yes— one  day." 

"When?" 

"  Oh,  the  time  that  Fate  allots  for  these  things." 

"When  is  that?" 

"  When  it's  to<j  late." 

"  Isn't  that  pessimistic  ?  " 

"  No — I'm  only  speaking  of  Time.  Time's  nothing — 
Time  doesn't  count.  You  may  count  it — you  generally 
do  with  a  inechanical  contrivance  called  a  clock — but  it 
doesn't  count  itself.  As  the  comnmnity  looks  at  these 
things  it  may  be  too  late,  but  it's  not  too  late  to  make 
all  the  difference  in  life.  The  point  is  meeting  her, 
knowing  her.  Nothing  else  really  matters.  Once  you 
know  her,  she  is  as  nmch  in  your  life  as  ever  man'iage 
and  all  such  little  conventional  ceremonies  as  that  can 
make  her." 

She  looked  up  at  him  again. 

"  What  strange  ideas  you  have." 
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"Are  they?" 

"They  are  to  me.  Then  your  father  dichrt  meet 
your  mother  too  late?  How  mmiii  did  he  meet  her 
nfter — after  he  went  away  ?  " 

"  Two  years  or  so." 

"  Oh— he  was  (juite  ohl  then  .-  ' 

"  No — quite  young." 

"But  I  thought  you  said  they  didn't  marry  until  she 
was  forty." 

"  Yes— that  is  so.  He  coul(hrt  marry  her  till  then. 
They  were  both  Catholics,  you  see.  Eighteen  years 
went  by  before  they  married." 

She  made  patterns  on  a  bare  pieee  of  ground  with 
the  ferrule  of  her  umbrella,  as  she  listened.     When  he  . 
came  to  this  point  of  the  story,  she  carved  the  figures 
one  and  eight  in  the  mould. 

"  Yes,"  said  John,  looking  at  them,  "  it  was  a  long 
time  to  wait — wasn't  it  ?  " 

She  nodded  her  head  and  slowly  scratched  the  fi'nues 
out. 

"So  the  secret  pajwrs  were  sent  to  yoiu-  father?"  she 
said. 

"  Yes." 

She  connuuned  with  herself  for  a  few  moments. 
Shevas  very  curious  to  know  the  secret  of  those  papers  ; 
just  as  curious  as  that  other  mariner  had  been.  But 
when  you  get  beyond  a  certain  age,  they  tell  you  it  is 
rude  to  be  curious -mores  the  pity  !  It  takes  away 
half  the  pleasure  from  life.      She  wanted   so   nnicli   t(» 
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know.  The  niyatery  that  surrounded  John  Grey  in 
Fetter  Lane  wax  clinging  to  him  here  in  Kensington 
(lardens.  She  felt  just  as  furious  about  him  as  did 
Mrs.  Meakin,  ami  Mrs.  Rowse,  and  Mrs.  Morrell,  and, 
like  them,  she  was  afraid  to  show  it  to  him. 

Presently  she  left  off  stratehing  her  patterns  in  the 
mould  and  raised  liw  head,  looking  out  wistfully  across 
the  jMmd. 

" Uonald  was  delighted  to  be  carrjing  secret  pajwrs, 

she  said  pensively. 

"Was  he:"" 

»  Yes — he's  Ik-cu  reading  Stevenson,  and  Henty,  and 
all  those  b«)oks— the  idea  t)f  secret  papers  was  just  what 
hi'  loved." 

.lohn's  eyes  twinkled. 

"  Do  you  think  he  told  that  other  lK)y  r"  he  asked. 

"()1, — no — rm  sure  he  wouldirt." 

"  Not  if  he  got  the  other  boy  to  play  the  part  of 
Thomas  Grey— and  satisfied  his  conscience  like  that  r" 

"  Xy_|jj.^.^y^j>  jjj.  delivered  them  to  you.  Tm  sure 
he  never  looked  at  them.  YouVe  the  only  one  who 
knows  the  secret.'" 

John's  eyis  twinkled  aguiii.     She  was  so  curious  t«> 

know. 

"  It's  u  terrible  thing  to  be  the  only  possessor  of  u 
secret  like  that,"  he  said  solemnly. 

She  glanced  (juickly  at  his  face. 

"  It  is,  if  it's  something  you  mustn't  tell,"  said  she. 
And  y«)u  could  hear  the  ipiestion   in    that  ;  just  the 
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faint  linjjt'iing  note  of  it ;  Init  it  was  then'.  Of  i«nirM>, 
if  he  foiilil  not  tell,  th«  siMiner  slw  knew  it  tlu"  Ijetter. 
Voii  can  wasto  ii{>on  a  jHTson  even  so  |MM»r  a  .sentiment 
as  curiosity,  and  when  a  woman  gets  prond,  she  will  jrive 
you  none  «)f  it. 

If  he  had  kept  his  secret  another  moment  longer, 
she  would  undoubtedly  have  got  proud:  but  just  then, 
there  came  into  view  the  insignificant  little  figure  of  a 
man  in  faded,  dirty  livery,  a  |)eake<l  cap,  a  sleuth-like, 
watchful  air  and,  hi«lden  in  the  grasping  of  his  hand, 
there  was  a  fatefi'l  ticket-puncher.  Two  seats,  and  John 
had  only  a  jKiiny !  What  can  one  <lo  inider  such  cir- 
cumstances as  these  i-  He  l<M>ked  helplessly  through  his 
mind  for  a  way  out  of  the  dilcnnna.  He  even  looked 
on  the  ground  to  see  whether  some  former  charitable 
person  had  thrown  away  their  tickets  when  they  lefl — 
he  always  did  as  nmch  for  the  cause  of  unknown 
humanity  himself.  You  never  know  how  many  |H'ople 
there  are  in  London  with  (mly  a  j)enny  in  their  pockets. 
Hut  he  looked  in  vain.  There  were  onlv  the  fiirures 
that  she  had  carved  and  scratched  out  in  the  mouhl. 

He  thought  of  saying  that  he  had  l«)ught  a  ticket 
and  lost  it.  One  of  those  little  gusts  of  wind  that  wen- 
dancing  under  the  elm  trees  would  readily  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  his  story  in  such  a  predicament  as  this.  Hut  then 
this  nught  Ix!  the  only  ticket-puncher  in  the  gardens  at 
that  time  of  the  \Au;  and  he  would  know.  He  thought 
of  going  through  all  his  pockets  and  sinuilating  the 
despair  of  the  man  who  has  lost   his  last  piece  of  gold. 
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Aim!  the  Nlutiching  fi){iin>  of  tlu>  clmir-iimii  (irt* w  iivuivr 
ami  neiirer.  Hut,  oh,  he  t-Hiiii'  mi  cunningly,  bm  if  hu 
hiul  nothing  whatcvor  to  do  with  this  cniMhing  tax 
u|N>n  tho  ini|M>vei'i:4lK-<l  iVHourcoH  of  those  who  .seek 
Itonwuuv. 

YcM,  John  rather  liked  that  last  idea.  Any  one 
might  loHV  their  last  piece  of  gold.  It  is  not  even  a 
|iariulox  to  say  that  it  wouhl  Ik*  the  very  first  pietv 
they  would  lose.  Hut  it  would  l)e  acting  the  lie  to 
her  as  well  an  to  the  chair-man.  Was  that  fair.' 
The  chair-man  would  oidy  ItMik  im|)erturl)al)ly  at  him 
with  a  stony  eye — it  was  more  than  likely  he  wouhl 
have  heard  that  story  Ix'fore,  and  a  chair-man  will  not 
Ik'  btudked  of  his  prey.  Then  she  would  have  t«)  pay. 
No — that  would  not  Ix;  fair.     Then— 

"  I'm  going  to  jwiy  for  my  seat,""  sjiid  the  la<ly  of  St. 
Joseph. 

"Oh,  n«»!"  said  John  vehemently— "  Why  should 
you?" 

Couldn't  he  get  up  and  say  he  was  only  sitting  there 
by  accident ;  had  never  meant  to  sit  down  at  all  .•' 

"  Ves — Vm  going  to  pay,*"  she  said.  "  I  owe  you  a 
penny  for  the  candle  to  St.  Joseph." 

Ah  !  That  was  the  way  out  of  it !  You  see,  if  you 
only  pray  earnestly  enough,  St.  Joseph  is  l)ound  to 
answer  your  prayer.  This  was  his  return  for  John's 
<»ffer  of  generosity.  There  is  not  a^loubt  of  it  in  my 
uiind.     There  was  not  a  doubt  of  it  in  his. 
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T*  ►:  MI  <»f  IIh!  tirki't-|MinrlK'r  mn^,  the  liny  hIjjw  of 
|Nt|H'r  ^'W  torn  oil'  the  roll  hikI  i>xflmii^>(l  IiiuiiI.h.  For 
that  (lay,  at  IniNt,  so  lori|{  as  they  ehose  to  sit  there, 
the  little  {HMiiiy  ehairs  lK>l«)nge(l  ^o  them ;  indiHimtably 
toti 
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for  it  with  your  Inst  |)eiiiiy.  .Tohti  leant  Iwiek  with  a 
breath  of  relief  as  the  chair-man  walked  away.  It  had 
Ix-en  a  terrible  moment.  In  this  life,  you  never  lose 
that  sense  that  it  is  only  the  one  friend  in  the  worhl 
who  does  not  judge  you  by  the  ct  ntents  of  your  |MK'ket ; 
and  when  an  aequaintance  is  but  of  a  few  moments' 
standing,  even  if  it  be  a  lady  of  St.  Joseph,  it  is 
hazartling  everything  to  have  to  admit  to  tne  {possession 
of  only  one  jwnny. 

Do  you  wonder  his  breatli  wius  <>f  rdit  f  ?  Would  you 
wonder  if,  wrapped  up  in  that  breath,  there  had  been  a 
prayer  of  thanks  to  St.  Joseph  f  Only  a  little  prayer, 
not  even  spoken  in  the  breath,  harr'ly  expressed  in  the 
thought  that  accompanied  it — but  still  a  prayer— as 

much  a  prayer  in  his  heart,  as  you  might  say  there  was 
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a  bi'tterfly  iii  the  heart  of  a  cocoon.  We  know  that 
there  is  only  a  chrysalis— shi<,'gish,  inert,  incapable  of 
the  lijrht  and  tlainty  flight  of  a  butterfly's  wings— but 
still  it  will  be  a  butterfly  one  day.  That  was  just 
about  the  relation  of  John's  breath  to  a  prayer. 

Under  his  eyes,  he  stole  a  look  at  her.  She  was  not 
thinking  of  jiennies!  Not  she!  Once  you  make  a 
woman  curious — {K'nnies  won't  buy  back  her  jieace  of 
mind.  She  was  beginning  her  tricks  again  with  the 
ferrule  of  her  umbrella.  Why  is  it  that  a  woman  can 
so  much  better  express  hei-self  with  the  toe  of  an  elegant 
shoe  or  the  ixiint  of  a  fifteen-and-sixpenny  umbrella  ? 
Nothing  less  dainty  than  this  will  serve  her.  (iive  her 
speech  and  she  ties  herself  into  a  knot  with  it  like  a  Imll 
of  worsted  and  then  complains  that  she  is  not  under- 
stood. Hut  with  the  tw  of  an  elegant  shoe— mind  vou, 
if  it  is  not  elegant,  you  nuisc  give  her  something  else- 
she  will  explain  a  whole  world  of  emotion. 

She  had  begun  scratching  up  the  mould  again.  John 
watchetl  the  unconscious  expression  of  her  mind  with 
the  point  of  that  umbrella.  One  figure  after  another 
she  scratched  and  then  crosstnl  out.  First  it  was  a  ship, 
rigged  as  no  ship  has  ever  been  rigged  before  or 
since.  The  Albatw.sx,  of  course.  Then  a  dome,  the 
dome  of  a  building.  He  could  not  follow  that.  He 
would  have  had  to  know  that  she  had  once  had  a 
picture  book  in  which  was  a  picture  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Salute— otherwise  the  meaning  of  that  dome  was 
impossible  to  follow.     He  thought  it  was  a  bc^'hive. 
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Really,  of  course,  you  understoocl  this  from  the  first 
yourself,    it    nieunt  Venice.     Then    she  began  iarving 
letters.     The   first   was   G.     The  seond   was   R.     She 
thought  she  felt  him  looking,  glanced  up  <|uickly,  but 
he  was  gazing  far  away  across  the  round  pond.     It  i> 
always  as  well  not  to  look.     ^Vomcn  are  very  shy  when 
they  are  expressing  their  emotions.      It  is  always  as  well 
not  to  look;  but  you  will  Ik.'  th.Hight  a  dullard  if  you 
do  not  see.     John  was  gazing  across  the  pond.     Hut 
nevertheless,  she  scratched  those  first  two  letters  out. 
When  he  saw  that,  he  took  pity. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  the  secret  papers  are  't "  said  he, 
with  a  smile. 

Ah,  the  gratitude  in  her  eves  ! 

"J)o!"  she  replied. 

"  It's  a  short  story." 

"  A  short  story  ?     You  write  .-     Why  di.hrt  you  tell 
nie  that  before  'f "" 

"  But  ifs  only  a  short  story,"  said  John,  "  that  no 
one'll  ever  read." 

"Won't  it  be  published.'" 

"  No— never." 

"  Why  .' " 

"Because  people  won't  like  it." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"  Till  sure  of  it.     I  know  what  they  like." 

"  Read  it  to  me  and  Til  tell  you  if  I  like  it." 

Read   it    to  her!     Sit   in  Kensingto.i   Gardens  and 
liave  his  work  listened  to  by  the  lady  of  St.  Joseph  ! 
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He  t(M)k  it  out  of  his  pocket  without  another  wonl  and 
read  it  then  and  there. 
This  is  it  :— 
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AN  IDVLL  OF  SCIENCE 

The  world  has  j^rown  some  few  of  its  grey  hairs  in 
search  of  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion.  How  many, 
with  their  ingeniously  contrived  keys,  have  not  worn 
old  and  feeble  in  their  efforts  to  open  this  Hluebeard's 
chamber :  until  their  curiosity  sj^nk  exhausted  within 
them  ?  You  count  them,  from  the  dilettante  Manpiis 
of  Worcester,  playing  with  his  mechanical  toy  before  a 
king  and  his  *'ourt,  Jackson,  Orffyreus,  Bishop  Wilkins, 
Addeley,  witii  the  rest  of  them,  and,  beyond  arriving  at 
the  decision  of  the  French  Academy — "  that  the  only 
pei-petual  motion  possible  .  .  .  would  be  useless  for  the 
purpose  of  the  devisers,"  you  are  drawn  to  the  con 
elusion  that  mankind  shares  curiosity  with  the  beasts 
below  him  and  calls  it  science  lest  the  world  should 
laugh. 

You  have  now  in  this  idyll  here  offered  you,  the  story 
of  one  who  found  the  secret,  and  showed  it  to  me  alone. 
Ha\e  j)atience  to  let  your  imagination  wander  through 
Irish  country  lanes,  strolling  hither  and  thither,  drawn 
to  no  definite  end,  led  by  no  ultimate  hope,  and  the 
history  of  the  blind  beggar,  who  discovered  the  secret 
of  perpetual  motion  shall  be  disclosed  for  you  ;  all  the 
curiosity  that  ever  thrilled  you  shall  be  appeased, 
feasted,  satiated. 
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'ITiert'  was  not  one  in  the  countryside  who  knew  his 
mime.  Name  a  man  in  Ireland  and  you  locate  ln"ni ; 
Miuj)hy, and  he  comes  from  Cork  ;  Power, and  he  comes 
from  Waterford.  Why  enumerate  them  all  ?  But  this 
hlind  beggar  had  no  name.  There  was  no  place  that 
daimeil  him.  With  that  tall  silk  hat  of  his  which  s(mie 
jiarish  priest  had  yielded  him,  with  his  long  black  coat 
which  exposure  to  the  sorrowful  rains  of  a  sml  country 
had  stained  a  faded  green  ;  with  his  long  crooked  stick 
that  tapped  its  wearisome,  monotonous  dirge  and  his 
colourless,  red  kerchief  knotted  round  his  neck,  he  was 
a  figure  well  known  in  three  oi  four  counties. 

No  village  owned  him.  At  Cltinmel,  they  denied  him  : 
at  Dungarvan,  they  distnvned  him  ;  yet  the  whole 
countryside,  at  certain  seasons  o."  the  year,  had  heard 
that  well-known  taj)ping  of  the  crooked  stick,  had  seen 
those  sightless  eyes  blinking  under  the  twisted  rim  of 
the  old  silk  hat.  For  a  day  or  so  in  the  place,  he  was  a 
well-known  figure;  for  a  day  or  so  they  slipped  odd 
peiuiies  into  his  sensitively  opened  palm,  but  the  next 
morning  would  find  him  missing.  Where  had  he  gone .' 
Who  had  seen  him  go  'f  Not  a  soul  !  The  rounded 
cobbles  and  the  uneven  pavements  that  \vhI  resounded 
to  the  old  crooked  stick  would  Ix*  silent  «>:  that  tapping 
noise  for  another  year  at  least. 

But  had  chance  taken  you  out  into  the  surrounding 
country,  and  had  it  taken  you  in  the  right  direction,  you 
would  have  found  him  toiling  along  by  the  hedges — oh, 
but  so  infinitely  slowly! — his  shoulders  bent,  aiul  his 
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head  nodding  like  some  mechanical  toy  that  had 
escaped  the  chitches  of  its  inventor  and  was  wandering 
aimlessly  wherever  its  niei-hanisni  directed. 

How  it  came  to  Ix'  known  that  he  sought  the  secret 
of  perpetual  motion,  is  beyond  me.  It  was  «)ne  of  those 
facts  about  him  which  seem  as  inseparable  from  a 
man  as  the  clothes  that  belie  liis  trade.  You  saw  him 
coming  up  the  road  towards  you  and  the  words : 
"  |)erpetual  motion,'"  rushetl,  whispering,  to  your  mind. 
About  the  matter  himself,  he  was  sensitively  reticent ; 
yet  he  must  have  told  some  one — some  one  must  have 
told  me.  Who  was  it .'  Some  inhabitant  of  the  village 
of  Rathmore  must  have  spix-ad  the  story.  Who 
could  it  have  been  ?  Foley,  the  carpenter .''  Burke, 
the  fisherman  .''  Fitzgerald,  the  publican  ?  T^-^y,  the 
farmer .''  I  can  trace  it  to  none  of  these.  I  cannot 
remember  who  told  me :  and  yet,  when  each  year  he 
came  round  for  the  ceremonies  of  tlie  Pattern  day,  when 
they  honoured  the  patron  saint,  I  said  as  I  saw  him  : 
"  Here  is  the  blinil  beggar  who  tried  to  invent  perpetual 
motion."     The  idea  became  inseparable  from  the  man. 

With  each  succeeding  year  his  movements  became 
more  feeble ;  his  head  hung  lower  as  he  walked.  You 
could  see  Death  stalking  behind  him  in  his  footsteps, 
gaining  on  him  inch  by  inch,  until  the  shadow  of  it  fell 
before  him  as  he  walked. 

There  were  times  when  I  had  struggled  to  draw  him 
into  conversation  ;  moments  when  I  had  thought  that  I 
had  won  his  confidence ;  but  at  the  critical  juncture. 
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He-  w.is  walking  down  from  the  Holy  Well. 
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those  sightless  eyes  would  senirh  me  through  und 
through  and  he  would  pass  nie  by.  There  must  have 
been  a  time  when  the  world  hud  treated  him  ill,  I 
fancy,  in  fait,  that  I  have  heard  such  account  of  him  ; 
for  he  trusted  no  one.  Vear  after  year,  he  came  to 
Ra  hmore  for  the  festival  of  the  rattirn  and,  year  after 
year,  I  remained  in  ignorance  of  his  secret. 

At  last,  when  I  saw  the  hantl  of  Death  stretched  out 
'most  to  touch  his  shoulder,  I  sjjoke,  straight  to  the 
pith  of  the  matter,  lest  another  year  should  bring  him 
there  no  more. 

He  was  walking  down  from  the  Holy  Well,  where  for 
the  last  hour,  upon  his  tremulous  knees,  he  had  Ixeii 
making  his  devotions  to  a  saint  whose  shrine  his 
unseeing  eyes  had  never  Ixheld.  This  was  the  op|>or- 
tunity  I  seized.  For  a  length  of  many  moments,  when 
first  I  hiul  seen  iiis  bent  and  ill-fed  figiuc,  r<K-king  to 
and  fro  with  the  steps  he  took,  I  had  made  u[)  my  mind 
to  it. 

As  he  reached  my  side  I  slipj)ed  a  shiliiuir  into  liis 
half-coneealetl  palm.  So  do  we  assess  our  fellow-kind. 
The  instinct  is  bestial,  but  ingrained.  Honour,  virtue, 
and  the  like,  we  only  call  them  priceless  to  ourselves ; 
yet  it  takes  a  great  deal  to  convince  us  that  they  are 
not  priceless  to  others.  I  priced  my  blind  beggar  at 
r.  shilling!  I  watched  his  withered  fingers  dose  over 
it,  rubbing  against  the  minted  edge  that  he  might  know 
its  worth. 

"That  has  won  him,"  I  thought. 
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Ah!  what  ii  brutiil  coiieeption  «»f'  CumYs  hiUMlicraft ! 
A  shilling  to  buy  the  setret  of  |HTi)etiml  motion ! 
Surely  I  could  not  have  thought  that  Nature  would 
have  Hold  her  mysteries  for  that !  I  did.  There  is  the 
nake<l  truth  of  it. 

"Who  gives  me  this?"  he  asked,  still  fingering  it  as 
though  it  yet  might  burn  his  hand. 

"  A  friendr  said  I. 

"  God's  blessing  on  ye,"'  he  answered  ;  anil  his  fingers 
finally  held  it  tight.  There  he  kept  it,  eluttlied  within 
his  hand.  No  pocket  was  safe  in  the  clothes  he  wore  to 
store  such  fortune  as  that. 

"You're  leaving  Hatlnnore  after  the  Patf<'rn,  I 
suppose!*"  I  liegau. 

His  head  no<lded  as  he  tapped  his  stick. 

"There's  something  I  want  to  ask  you  iH'fore  you 
go,"  I  continued. 

He  stoppwl,  I  with  him,  watching  the  suspicion  pass 
across  his  face. 

"Some  one  has  told  me "     I  sought  dtsjK"rately, 

clumsily,  for  my  satisfaction  now.  "Some  one  has  told 
me  that  you  have  found  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion. 
Is  that  true  r " 

The  milk-white,  sightless  eyes  rushed  (juerulously  to 
mine.  All  the  expression  of  yearning  to  see  seemed  t(» 
He  hidden  l)ehind  them.  A  flame  that  was  not  a  flame 
—the  ghost  of  a  flame  burnt  there,  intense  with 
*|uestioning.  He  could  not  see— I  knew  he  could  not 
see;  yet  those  vacant  glolx^s   of  matter  were  charged 
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with  unerriiig  j>erc-cption.  In  that  luonitiit,  his  sw\\ 
MJI.S  hiking  into  mine,  sfHichiiig  it  for  integrity, 
scouring  the  very  eorners  of  it  tor  the  true  renson 
of  my  (|uestion. 

I  met  his  gaze.  It  seemi'*!  tiuii  to  me,  that  if  I  failed 
and  my  eyes  fell  before  his,  he  would  have  weighed  ami 
found  me  wanting.  It  is  one  of  the  few  things  in  this 
world  whieh  I  eount  to  my  credit,  that  those  empty 
sockets  found  me  worthy  of  the  trust. 

"  Who  told  ye  that  r "  In-  asked. 

I  answered  him  truthfully  that  I  did  not  know. 

"Hut  is  it  the  case:""  I  a<lde«l. 

He  shifted  his  pjsition.  I  could  see  that  he  was 
listening. 

"There  is  no  one  on  thr  road,"  I  said.  "  Wi-  are 
(juite  alone." 

lie  coughed  nervously, 

"Tis  a  matter  of  fifteen  years  since  I  first  thought 
the  thing  out  at  all.  Shure,  I  (lunn«>  what  made  it 
come  into  me  head  ;  hut  'twas  the  wav  I  used  to  In- 
working  in  a  forge  Ix-fore  I  lost  the  sight  «»f  mv  eves. 
I  thought  of  it  there,  I  suppose." 

He  stopped,  and  I  promi)ted  him. 

"What  {)riuciple  did  you  go  oni'"  I  asked.  "Was 
it  magnetism.^  How  did  you  set  to  \\«)rk  to  avoid 
friction  .' " 

This  time,  as  he  looked  at  me,  his  eyes  were  expres- 
sionless. I  felt  that  he  was  blind.  He  had  not 
understocMl  a  word  I  had  said. 
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"Are  ye  trying  to  ^i-t  the  Heerct  out  av  nw'f^  he 
iwkifl  ftt  lentil.  "Shiire,  there\  many  have  done 
that.  They  all  try  and  jjet  it  out  av  nie.  'Hie  black - 
HUiith— him  that  wax  working  at  the  fiirge  where  I  was 
mywif  iKt'me  I  lost  the  sight  in  me  eyes— he  wanted  to 
make  the  machine  for  me.  Hut  I'd  known  him  Ix-fore 
I  was  blind,  and  I  hadn't  lost  the  knowledge  with  nie 
eyesight." 

"  Are  you  making  it  youi-self,  then  .^'' 
Me  niNlded  his  head. 

"  As  well  as  I  ean,"  he  eontinued.  "  Hut,  shure,  what 
ean  these  fingers  do  wid  feeling  alone?  I  nuist  see 
what  I'm  doing.  Faith,  I've  all  the  pieees  hciv  now  in 
me  jMK-ket,  only  for  the  putting  of  'em  together;  and, 
glory  be  to  Citxl,  I've  trie<l  and  tried,  but  they  won't 
go.  Ye  ean't  <lo  it  with  feelin'  ahine." 
Some  lump  threatened  to  rise  in  my  thro/it. 
"  Cio<Ml  G(k1,"  I  thought,  "  this  is  tragi'dy  ! "  And  I 
l<M)kcd  in  vain  for  sight  in  his  eyes. 

"  Wouhl  ye  like  to  see  the  pieees  ? "  he  aske<l. 
I  assurefl  him  that  the  secret  would  Ix.-  s-  fe  in  my 
keeping  were  he  so  generous, 
"  No  one  alx»ut  r"  he  asked. 
"  Not  u  soul !  " 

Then  from  his  pocket — one  by  one — he  t«M>k  them 
out  and  laid  them  <lown  on  a  grass  bjuik  by  our  side.  I 
watched  each  piece  Jis  he  prothiced  it  and,  with  the 
placing  of  them  on  the  bank  of  grass,  I  watched  his 
face.      These    were    the     parts     in     the    construction 
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of  hiN  intrifate  iiicchaniHui  that  he  »howed  to  me— 
a  foot  of  nx]  iron,  a  Niiiall  tin  jiot  that  oric-e  perha|)ii 
ha<l  held  it«  |H)uihI  of  tottec,  a  Ntri|)  of  hoop  iron,  and 
an  injured  lock. 

"There  ! "  he  «aid  proudly.  "  But  if  I  wea-  to  give 
these  to  that  hlacksmith,  he'd  steal  the  secret  Ix-fore 
my  fm-e.  I  wouldn't  trust  him  with  'em,  and  I  working 
these  fifteen  years." 

I  thanked  Go<l  he  could  not  mo  my  face  then.  The 
foot  of  roil  iron!  The  small  tin  piit !  The  injured 
lock  !  They  stare<l  at  me  in  derision.  Only  they  and 
I  knew  the  secret ;  only  they  and  I  could  tell  it  as  they 
themselves  had  told  it  to  me.  His  wits  were  gonJ. 
l*er|)etual  motion  !     The  wretched  man  was  mad  ! 

Perpetual  motion  out  of  these  old  rusty  things- 
rusting  for  fifteen  years  in  the  comers  of  his  pockets ! 
Perpetual  motion ! 

But  here  the  reality  of  it  all  broke  upon  me— 
burst  out  with  its  thundering  sense  of  truth.  Mad 
the  blind  Ix'ggar  might  be;  yet  thei-e,  before  my 
very  eyes,  in  those  motionless  objocls,  was  the  secret 
of  perpetual  motion.  Bust,  decay,  change— the  ob- 
stinate metal  of  the  iron  rod,  the  Himsy  substance  of 
the  tin  pot,  always  under  the  condition  of  change; 
rusting  in  his  pocket,  where  they  had  lain  for  fifteen 
years  — never  (juiescent,  never  still  — always  moving, 
moving,  moving,  in  obedience  to  the  inviolable  law  of 
iliungc,  as  wc  all,  in  servile  ol)edieiice  to  that  law  as 
well, are  moving  continually,  from  childliodd  into  youth, 
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youth  to  iiti(i(iltf-agi>,  niuldlc-agu  to  itcnility,  then  death, 
the  loMt  {■hniigc  of  all !  All  thiit  giant  Ntructurv  of  nian- 
hiMxl,  till'  vt'ry  t'Hwntt'  of  coniiiliciititl  intritwy  foniimrtMl 
to  lliut  piece  of  iinI  iron,  iMiHMing  into  thc>  duitt  from 
whic-ii  the  thouwindH  of  yeiu'M  Imd  eontrived  to  make  it. 
WImt  nioiv  could  one  want  of  |K>rpctual  motion  than 
that  'f 

I  looked  up  into  hin  face  again. 

"  You've  taught  nie  a  wonderful  leiwon,"  I  said 
quietly. 

"Ah,"  he  repliwl,  "it's  all  there— all  there— the 
whole  ^^.•cret  of  it — if  only  I  hml  the  eyen  to  put  it 
t«)gether ! " 

If  he  only  had  the  eyes !  Have  untj  of  us  the  eyes  ? 
Have  MM//  of  us  the  eyes  i* 


When  he  had  tinished,  he  folded  it  slowly  and  put  it 
iNick  in  his  |MK*ket. 

"Well?"  he  said. 

His  heart  was  lK>ating  with  ai'tii-'pntion.,  with  appre- 
hension, with  exaltation.  With  one  tieat,  he  knew  she 
must  think  it  was  gtMMl.  It  was  his  Ix'st.  He  had  just 
done  it  and,  when  you  have  just  done  it,  you  are  apt  to 
think  that.  Hut  with  another  lK>at,  he  felt  she  was 
going  to  say  the  conventional  thing — to  call  it  charm- 
ing— to  say,  "  But  how  nice  ! "  It  would  be  far  better 
if  she  said  it  was  all  wrong,  that  it  struck  a  wrong  note, 
that   its   composition    was   ill.     Une  can   believe  that 
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about  ont.'H  work ;  but  that  it  i»  charming,  that  it  in 
nice — never ! 

For  that  moment  iX-^tiny  ^.wung  in  n  halanw,  fioiMil 
up<.n  the  agate  of  .!,an<x..  What  wan  .he-  going  to 
»ay?  It  all  .lejK'ndecl  u|M>n  that.  Hut  hIu-  hiw  mi 
Hilent.  She  mi  m>  still.  Mij-e  are  still  whtn  y„u 
startle  them;  then,  when  they  collet  their  wit«,  they 
M-amper  away. 

Suddenly  she  rom-  to  her  feet. 

"  Will  you  be  here  in  the  Gardens  to-morrow  morning 
at  thin  timef "  she  .,iid.  "Then  I'll  tell  you  h»w  v.ry 
nmch  I  liked  it.'" 
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THK    XKKD    FOR    INTUITION 

In  such  a  world  as  this,  anything  uhich  is  wholly 
sane  is  entirely  uniiiterostiiig.  But — thank  Heaven  for 
it! — madness  is  everywhere,  in  «'very  corner,  at  every 
turning.  You  will  not  even  find  eomplete  siuiity  in  a 
Unitarian  ;  in  fact  some  of  the  maddest  people  I  have 
ever  met  have  been  I'liitarians.  Vet  theirs  is  fin  airirra- 
vating  madness.  You  can  have  no  sympathy  with  a 
man  who  Ijelieves  himself  sane. 

But  anything  more  utterly  irresponsible  than  this 
sudden,  impulsive  departure  of  the  lady  of  St.  Joseph 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  John  did  not  even  know  her 
name  and,  what  is  more,  did  not  even  realize  the  fact 
until  s*-  \nd  Ronald  had  crossed  the  stretch  of  grass 
and  n  he  Broad  Walk.    Then  he  ran  after  them. 

Ronn  .  turned  first  as  he  heard  the  hurrying  foot- 
steps. Anything  running  will  arrest  the  attention  of 
a  boy,  while  a  woman  hears,  just  as  (piickly,  but  keeps 
her  head  rigid.  Evidently,  Ronald  had  told  her.  She 
turned  as  well.  John  suddenly  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  her.  Then  the  impossible  delicacy  of  the 
situatio'    'i!jd  his  (juestion  came  home  to  him. 
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How,  before  Ronald,  to  whom  he  had  just  been  intro- 
duced OS  a  friend,  could  he  ask  her  name  r  Simplicity 
of  mind  is  proverbial  in  those  who  traffic  in  deep 
waters ;  but  could  the  master  of  the  good  ship  Alhutrofnt 
ever  be  so  simple  as  not  to  find  the  suggestion  of  some- 
thing peculiar  in  such  a  question  as  this  ? 

And  so,  when  he  reached  her  side,  he  st<Mxl  there 
despairingly  dumb. 

"  You  wanted  to  say  something  ?  ■"  said  she. 
He   looked   helplessly   at    Ronald.      Ronald    looked 
helplessly  at  him.     Then,  when  he  looked  at  her,  he 
saw  the  helplessness  in  her  eyes  as  well. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  ?  "  said  her  eyes.  "  I  caift  get 
rid  of  him.     He's  as  cunning  as  he  can  be." 

*.nd  his  eyes  replied,  "  I  want  to  know  your  name — 
I  want  to  know  who  you  are."  Which  is  a  foolish  thing 
to  say  with  one's  eyes,  because  no  one  could  possibly 
understand  it.     It  might  mean  anything. 

Then  he  launched  a  question  at  a  venture.  If  she 
had  any  intuition,  she  could  guide  it  safe  to  port. 

"  I  just  wanted  to  ask,"  said  John,  "  if  you  were  any 
relation  to  the — the — "  at  that  moment,  the  only  name 
that  entered  his  hciul  was  Wrigglesworth,  who  kept  a 
little  eating-house  in  Fetter  I^ne— "  the— oh— what  is 
their  name  ! — the  Merediths  of  Wrotham  ?  " 

He  had  just  been  reading  The  Aviaz'ing  Marriage. 
But  where  on  earth  was  Wrotham  ?     Well,  it  must  do. 
She   looked   at   him    in   amazement.      She  had    not 
understood.     Who  could  blame  her.^ 
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"The  Merwliths  ?""  she  repeated.     "  Hut  why  should 

you  think " 

"  Oh,  yes— I  know,''  he  interposed  (piiekly,  "  it's  not 
the  same  name— hut — they— they  have  relations  of  your 
name — they  told  me  so — cousins  or  something  like  that, 
and  I  just  wondered  if— well,  it  doesn't  matter — you're 
not.     Good-bye." 

He  lifted  his  hat  and  departed.     F«ir  u  moment  there 
was  a  quite  unreasonable  sense  of  disappointment  in  his 
n>ind.     She  was  wanting  in  intuition.     She  ought  to 
have  understood.     Of  course,  in    her  Ix-'wildennent  at 
his  question,  she  had  looked  ch.uining,  an:i  that  made 
up  for  a  great  deal.     How  intensely  charming  she  had 
looked  !      Her  forehead    when   she  frowned — the   eyes 
alight  with  (juestions.     Anyhow,  she   had   undeistood 
that  what  he  had  really  wanted  to  say  could  not  l)e 
said  before  Ronald  and,  into  her  confidence,  she  had 
taken  him — closing  the  door  (juite  softly  behind  them. 
Without  (juestion,  without  understanding,  she  had  do;. , 

that.     Perhaps  it  made  up  for  eve»ything. 

Presently,  he  heai-d  the  hurrying  of  feet,  and  turned 

at  once.    How  wonderfully  she  ran — like  a  boy  of  twelve, 

with  a  clean  stride  and  a  sure  foot. 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said  in  little  breaths.     "  I  didn't 

understand.     The  Merediths  and  the  Wrotham  put  me 

all  out.    It's  Dealtiy — -lulie  Dealt'y— they  call  me  Jill. 

We  live  in  Prince  of  ^Vales'  Terrace."     She  said  the 

number.      "Do   they   call   you   Jack?      Good-bye!— 

to-monow."     And  she  was  oft*. 
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A    SIOK-LIUHT    IJl'ON'    AIM'KARAXCKS 

Hk  watchetl  the  last  sway  of  hor  skirt,  the  last  toss 
of  hei  hemi,  as  she  mn  down  the  hill  of  the  Brouil 
Wulk,  then,  repeating  niechanieally  hi  himself: — 

Jack  and  Jill  went  uft  thf  hill 

To  Jetek  u  pail  of  wutfr, 
Jnvk  fell  down  and  broke  hix  rrown, 

Attd  Jill  enme  tnmliliny  njler, 

and,  wondering  what  it  all  meant,  wondering  if  after  all 

those  nursery  rhymes  were  really  charged  with  .subtle 

meaning,  he  miule  his  way  to  Victoria  (iate  in  the  I'ark 

Railings. 

In  the  high  road,  he  siiw  a  man  he  knew,  a  member 

of  his  club,  top-hatted  and  Ijefrocked.      The  silk  hat 

gleamed  in  the  sunlight.      It  looked  just  like  a  silk 

hat  you  would  draw,  catching  the  light  in  two  brilliant 

lines  from  crown  to  brim.      The  frock  coat  was  caught 

with  one  l)utton  at  the  waist.     Innntu-ulate  is  the  word. 

John  hesitated.     They  were  friends,  casual  friends,  but 

he  hesitate<l.     There  might  Ix'  two  opinions  about  the 

soft  felt  hat  he  was  wearing.     He  found  it  comfortable  ; 

but  one  gets  biased  in  one's  opinions  about  one's  hats. 
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Even  the  fai-t  that  the  evening  before  he  h»id  driven 
with  his  friend  in  n  han.soni  for  which  he  had  {mid  an 
the  friend  hud  no  money  on  him  tit  the  time — even  this 
did  not  give  him  courage.  He  decided  to  keep  to  liis, 
tlie  Park  side  of  the  Hayswater  IIinuI. 

But  jMVsently  the  friend  hj\w  him,  lifted  his  stick,  and 
shook  it  amicably  in  greeting.  He  even  crossed  the 
hmmI.  Well,  after  all,  he  could  scarcely  do  anything 
else.  John  had  ptiid  for  his  hansom  only  the  evening 
before.  He  rememberetl  vividly  how,  on  the  suggestion 
that  they  should  drive,  his  friend  had  dived  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  shaken  his  bunch  of  keys  and  said,  with 
obvious  embarrassment  that  he  liiul  nm  rather  short  of 
change.  It  always  is  change  that  one  runs  short  of. 
Capital  is  never  wanting.  There  is  always  a  biUance 
at  a  poor  man's  bank,  and  the  greater  his  pride  the 
bigger  the  balance.  Uut  at  that  moment,  John  had 
'.'r-en  rich  in  change — that  is  to  say,  he  ha<l  half-a- 
cw  wn. 

"Oh — Fve  got  heaps,"  he  had  sjiid.  It  is  permissible 
to  talk  of  heaps  when  you  have  enough.  And  he  hod 
paid  for  the  whole  journey.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  then,  that  his  friend  came  amicably  across  the  road. 

John  greeted  him  lightly. 

"  Going  up  to  town  .'' " 

"  Ves — are  you  f " 

John  ntwlded.     "  Are  you  lunching  at  the  Club.'''" 

"  No — I've  got  to  meet  some  jwiople  at  the  Carlton. 
How's  the  time  ? — my  watch  is  being  mended." 
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"  I  don't  know,"  said  John,  "  my  wjitch  is  all  suiathed 
up.     It's  just  on  one  I  Hhould  tliink." 

"  As  much  as  that  ?  I  nuist  Ix'  moving  on.  Shall 
wc  get  o!i  a  'bus  'f  " 

The  very  thing.  John  accjuiistcKl  readily.  He  had 
nothing;  a  eareful  calculation  of  what  lie  had  sjient 
that  morning  will  account  for  that.  But  his  friend 
could  pay.     It  was  his  turn. 

They  mounted  the  stairs  an<l  t<M>k  a  front  seat  behind 
the  driver. 

"  You'll  have  to  [)ay  for  me  to-day,"  said  J„hM.  "  My 
pockets  are  empty  till  I  get  a  cheipie  chaiigetl." 

The  blood  mounted  to  the  face  (»f  his  friend.  I\)r 
a  moment  he  looke<l  as  though  his  beautiful  hat  wt-re 
t(M)  tight  for  his  head.  He  felt  in  his  pocket.  Then 
he  producetl  a  little  stamp-case  with  gold-moimted 
corners  and  one  penny  stamp  inside. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  said  he,  "  I— I've  only  gut  a 
l)enny  stamp."     He  rose  quickly  to  his  fti-t. 

John  laughed — laughtd  loudly. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  'f  ""  sjiid  lie. 

.'  Well— get  off,"  said  his  friend. 

"Sit  (h>wn,"  said  John,  "  there's  no  hurry." 

"  Have  you  got  twopence,  then  ?" 

"No_iu)t  a  farthing.  But  we're  gelling  into  town 
aren't  we  ?     We've  got  nothing  to  grumble  at." 

When  the  'bus  had  tiavelled  another  hundred  yards 
or  so,  .Fohn  stood  up. 

".Now,  you  come  downstairs,"  said   he.     The  friend 
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fullowwl  obwUi-ntly.  The  ctnuliutor  wm  innide  punch- 
ing ticketH.     John  liMikui  in. 

"Dot'H  this  'biw  n«>  t«  Pwldington  Station?"  he 
aMked  in(|uiriu|{ly. 

"No — Piccaililly  Cirnis,  IlHyinurkft,  ftnd  Strand." 

"Wliat  a  nuiwintts"  »t\U\  .I«»hn.  "Come  on— weM 
belter  get  off." 

ITiey  deseendwl  on  to  the  roiid,  and  tlje  friend, 
innnaculate,  top-hatted,  and  lx'fnKke<U  tixik  his  arni. 

"  I  see,"  he  saiil,  and  he  h)oke<l  Ijuck  to  nie«wure  the 
distance  with  his  eye. 

There  are  more  people  in  I^>ndon  with  only  u  jR-imy 
in  their  jMxikets  than  you  would  imagine. 
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The  next  luorninj;  was  one  of  promise.  For  half-an- 
hoiir  before  the  time  appointed  for  his  meeting,  John 
wius  waitiiif^,  seated  upon  a  penny  chair,  thinking 
innumerable  thougiits,  smoking  innumerable  cigarettes. 
Sometimes  he  felt  the  money  that  was  in  his  pinket, 
running  his  finger-nail  over  the  minted  edge  of  the 
half-crowns  and  Horins  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
pennies.  No  woman,  whatever  franchise  she  may  win, 
will  ever  understand  the  delight  of  this,  ^'oii  must 
have  a  pocket  in  your  trousers  and  keep  your  money 
there — even  gold  when  you  possess  it — to  appreciate 
the  innocent  joy  of  such  an  mcupation  as  this.  Men 
have  really  a  deal  to  be  grateful  for. 

That  morning,  John  had  money.  He  even  had  gold. 
He  had  pawned  his  gold  watch-chain,  intending,  if  the 
opportunity  arose,  to  ask  Jill  to  lunch. 

The  watch,  as  you  know,  was  smashed  up.  That  is  a 
technical  term  in  use  amongst  all  gentlemen  and  sensi- 
tive jM-'ople,  having  this  great  advajitage  that  it  may  Ik- 
taken  literally  or  not,  at  will.  No  one  who  uses  the 
term  Ijas  ever  been  so  much  in  want  of  shame  as  t(» 
define  it. 
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You  may  wonder  why  it  is  thai  the  watch  and  not 
the  chain  should  get  smashed  up  first.  It  is  the  watch 
that  tells  the  time.  But  then  it  is  the  chain  that  tells 
you  have  got  the  watch  that  tells  the  time,  and  in  this 
life  one  has  always  to  be  considering  that  there  would 
be  no  maiden  all  forlorn  if  it  were  not  for  the  house 
that  Jack  built.  The  chain  will  always  be  the  last  to  go, 
so  long  as  those  three  brass  balls  continue  to  hang  over 
that  suspicious-looking  shop  in  the  dingy  side  street. 

John's  watch  had  been  smashed  up  for  some  weeks ; 
but  little  boys  and  girls  in  the  street  still  flattenxl  him 
by  asking  to  be  told  the  time. 

With  one  eye  searching  for  a  distant  clock  while  your 
hand  pulls  out  the  latchkey  which  depends  upon  the 
chain,  giving  it  the  weight  of  a  reason  to  stay  in  the 
pocket,  you  can  easily  deceive  the  eyes  of  these  unsus- 
pecting little  people  in  the  street.  If  you  discover  the 
distant  clock,  all  well  and  good.  If  not,  then  a  hundred 
devices  are  left  open  to  you.  You  can  guess — you  can 
tell  it  by  t'  ic  sun,  but,  and  if  you  are  conscientious,  you 
can  apologize  and  say  your  watch  has  stopj)ed.  And 
last  of  all,  if  it  is  a  nice  little  person  with  eyes  in  which 
a  laugh  is  always  a-tiptoe,  you  may  dangle  the  key  in 
front  of  their  face,  and  with  their  merriment  experience 
the  clean  pleasure  of  honesty. 

A  cjuality  about  John  that  was  interesting,  was  his 
ability  to  anticipate  possibilities.  Perhaps  a  man's 
mind  runs  instinctively  to  the  future,  and  it  is  the 
woman  who  lives  in  the  past. 
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When  Mrs.  Rowse  awakened  him  in  the  morning,  he 
sat  up  in  bed  with  the  glowing  consciousness  that  some- 
thing was  to  happen  that  day.  Something  hail  been 
arranged ;  some  appointment  was  to  be  kept ;  some  new 
interest  had  entered  his  hfe  which  was  to  t«ike  definite 
shape  that  very  day. 

He  asked  Mrs.  Rowse  the  time — not  as  one  who 
really  wishes  to  know  it  but,  as  it  were  a  duty,  which 
must  sooner  or  later  be  accomplishetl.  Directly  she 
said  a  quarter  to  nine,  he  remembered.  Jill !  The 
lady  of  St.  Joseph !  That  morning  she  was  going  to 
tell  him  how  much  she  liked  his  story. 
1  He  sat  up  at  once  in  bed. 

"  Mrs.  Rowse !  I  shall  want  my  coffee  in  half-an-hour. 
Ix'ss  !  twenty  minutes  ! " 

In  twenty  minutes,  he  was  dressc  .  Allowance  must 
be  made  if  he  chose  a  sock  that  matched  a  tie  or  spent 
a  moment  of  thought  upon  the  selection  of  a  shirt  to 
go  with  them.  Vanity,  it  is,  only  to  do  these  things  for 
your  own  approval ;  but  when  all  consciously,  you  stand 
upon  the  very  threshold  of  romance,  it  may  be  excusefl 
you  if  you  consider  yourself  in  the  reflection  of  the  door. 
It  is  the  man  who,  wandering  aimlessly  through  the 
streets  in  life,  looks  in  at  every  mirror  that  he  passes, 
who  is  abominable.  That  is  the  vanity  of  which  the 
Preacher  spoke.  Tlie  Preacher,  himself,  would  have  been 
the  first  to  set  straight  the  tie,  or  rearrange  the 
kerchief  of  the  lover  who  goes  to  meet  his  mistress. 

Even  John  smiled  at  himself.     The  socks  matched 
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the  tie  so  absolutely ;  it  was  ludicrous  how  well  they 
matched.  There  was  no  rough,  blue  serge  suit  that  day. 
Out  of  the  depths  of  the  wardrobe  came  a  coat  well 
brushed  and  kept.     ITien  he  went  in  to  breakfast. 

During  the  meal,  Mrs.  Rowse  lingered  about  in  the 
sitting-room,  dusting  things  that  might  easily  have 
esca|K;d  notice.  John,  reading  his  pa{)er,  at  last 
became  aware  of  it  with  a  rush  of  blocxl  to  his  cheeks. 
She  had  paid  the  day  before  for  the  washing — three  and 
elevenjwnce ! 

If  you  go  to  a  laundry  in  the  environment  of  Fetter 
I^ue,  it  is  like  putting  your  clothes  in  pawn.  Vou  can't 
get  them  back  again  until  the  bill  is  paid,  and  there  are 
times  when  that  is  inconvenient. 

That  was  why  Mrs.  Rowse  was  lingering.  She  had  paid 
for  the  washing.  Whenever  money  was  due  to  her,  she 
lingered.  It  is  a  subtle  method  of  reproach,  a  gentle 
pnx'css  of  reminder  which  at  first  scarcely  explains  itself. 

On  the  first  occasion  when  she  had  adoptetl  it,  John 
had  thought  she  was  losing  her  memory,  that  her 
wits  were  gathering.  Out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye,  he 
had  nervously  watched  her  going  aimlessly  alxiut  the 
room,  dusting  the  same  object  perhaps  six  separate 
times.  When  a  woman  is  paid  seven  shillings  a  week 
for  keeping  one's  rooms  tidy,  such  industry  as  this  might 
well  be  a  sign  of  nuulness. 

At  length,  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  John  had 
said  that  he  thought  she  had  done  enough.  Despair- 
ingly then,  she  hml  folded  up  the  duster,  put  it  away. 
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taken  an  unconscionable  time  in  the  pinning  on  of  that 
black,  shabby  hat,  and  finally,  but  only  when  at  the 
door  itself,  she  had  said — 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  spare  my  wages  to-day, 

sir?" 

Now  she  WPS  lingering  again.  But  he  had  come  to 
^-  know  the  signs  and  meanings  of  the  process.    This  time, 

John  knew  it  was  the  washing.  He  watched  her 
covertly  from  behind  his  pajKT,  hoping  against  hope  that 
she  might  tire;  for  he  had  not  got  three  and  eleven- 
pence, nor  three  halfpnce  in  the  world.  But  a  master 
in  the  art  of  lingering  does  not  know  what  it  means  to 
tire.  Just  when  he  thought  she  must  have  finished, 
when  she  hrnl  done  all  the  glass  on  the  mantelpiece  for 
the  second  time,  she  went  out  of  the  room  to  the 
cupboard  on  the  landing  where  John  kept  his  two- 
hundredweight  of  coal  and  returned  with  all  the  rags 
and  pots  of  paste  necessary  for  the  cleaning  of  the  brass. 

Here  he  gave  in  ;  the  siege  was  over.  Under  cover  of 
the  newspaper,  he  detachetl  the  latchkey  from  his 
watch-chain,  slippwl  it  into  his  pocket  and  rose,  conceal- 
ing the  chain  within  his  hand. 

"  Fm  just  going  out,"  he  said,  "  for  a  few  moments. 
Can  you  wait  till  I  get  back  r " 

She  looketl  as  though  she  could  not,  as  if  it  were 
rather  encroaching  upon  the  limit  of  her  time  to  ask 
her  to  stay  longer,  but — 

*'  I  expect  I  can  find  one  or  two  little  things  to  do 
for  a  few  moments,*"  she  said. 
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John  left  her  doing  them,  lliey  mainly  consisted  of 
putting  the  brass  polish  and  the  rags  back  again  in  the 
cupboard  from  which  she  had  taken  them. 

It  is  here  that  you  will  see  this  quality  interesting  in 
John,  this  ability  to  anticipate  {)ossibilities.  It  was  not 
really  the  victory  of  Mrs.  Rowse  that  had  impelled 
him  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  watch-chain.  It  is  not  con- 
sistent with  human  nature  for  any  man  to  pawn  an 
article  of  value — far  less  one  which  implies  the  posses- 
sion of  another — in  order  to  pay  his  washing  bill. 

Washing,  like  the  income  tax,  is  one  of  those  indem- 
nities in  life  which  appear  to  have  no  justice  in  their 
existence.  It  would  always  seem  that  your  integrity 
were  still  preserved,  that  you  were  still  a  man  of  honour, 
if  you  could  avoid  paying  them. 

I  know  a  man,  who  has  eluded  the  income  tax 
authorities  for  seven  years,  and  he  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  as  a  man  of  acumen,  abiliiy,  and  the  soul  of 
honour.  I  admit  that  this  opinion  is  only  held  of  him 
by  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  do  the  same  as  he.  A 
man,  for  instance,  who  belongs  to  the  same  club  and 
pays  his  income  tax  to  the  last  shilling,  thinks  him  to 
be  a  hopelessly  inmioral  citizen  and  would  believe  him 
capable  of  anything.  But  this  is  not  fair.  It  would  be 
far  more  just  to  say  that  the  man  who  pays  his  income 
tax  to  the  uttermost  farthing  is  capable  of  nothing — 
invertebrate. 

It  was  not,  then,  alone  to  pay  his  washing  bill  that 
John  decided  to  part  with  the  gold  watch-chain.     He 
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hwl,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  conjured  before  him 
the  |iossibility  of  asking  Jill  to  lunch,  and  theise  two 
motives,  uniting  from  op|)ositc  (juurters  of  the  compass 
of  suggestion  to  one  and  the  same  end,  he  sacrificed  the 
last  pretensions  he  might  have  claimed  to  the  opulence 
conveyed  by  a  gold  watch-chain  and  repaired  to  I'ayne 
and  Welcome's. 

With  a  bold  and  unconscious  step,  he  strode  into  the 
little  side  entrance  which  is  a  feature  of  all  these 
jeweller''s  shops  displaying  the  mystical  sign  of  the  three 
brass  balls.  Without  the  slightest  sense  of  shame,  he 
pushed  open  one  of  the  small  doors  that  give  adnnttance 
to  the  little  boxes — those  little  boxes  where  the  confes- 
sion of  one's  poverty  is  made.  .And  to  no  sympathetic 
ear  of  a  gentle  listener  are  those  terrible  confessions  to 
be  whispered — the  most  terrible  confession  you  can 
make  in  this  world.  The  man  to  whom  you  tell  your 
story  of  'hame  is  greedy  and  willing  to  listen,  cfiger 
and  inexi..able  to  make  your  penance  as  heavy  as  he 
may.  A  bailiff  is,  perhaps,  more  stony  of  heart  than  a 
pawnbroker ;  yet  both  are  brothers  in  trade.  The 
dearest  things  in  the  life  of  any  (me  are  their  possessions, 
Kud  both  these  tradesmen  deal  in  their  heartless  confis- 
cation. The  woman  out  at  elbow,  hollow-eyed,  who 
come.^  to  pawn  her  wedding  ring,  the  man,  shabby- 
genteel,  wearing,  until  the  nap  is  gone  and  the  sleeves 
are  frayed,  the  gorment  of  his  self-respect,  who  comes  to 
put  away  his  best  and  Sunday  coat ;  they  are  all  one  to 
the   pawnl)roi<er.     lie   beats   them    down    to   the   last 
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farthing,  well  knowing  that,  having  once  determined  to 
jMirt  with  their  powiessiuns,  they  will  not  willingly  go 
away  again  without  that  for  which  they  came.  He  has 
them  utterly  at  his  mercy.  ITiey  are  all  one  to  him. 
llie  story  in  their  fac-es  is  nothing  to  his  eyes.  He  signs 
a  hundred  death  wanants  in  the  tickets  that  he  writes 
every  day — death  warrants  to  ]M)asessions  well-nigh  as 
dear  as  life ;  but  it  means  nothing  to  him. 

The  awful  thought  about  it  all,  is  to  consider  the 
ease  with  which  one  loses  the  sense  of  shame  which,  upon 
a  first  trans<iction  of  the  kind,  is  a  hot  wind  blowing  on 
the  face,  burning  the  cheeks  to  scarlet. 

On  the  first  occasion  that  John  was  driven  to  such 
dealing,  he  had  passed  that  guilty  side  entrance  many 
times  before  he  finally  summoned  courage  to  enter 
Every  time  that  he  had  essayed  the  fatal  step,  the 
street  became  full  of  people  whom  he  knew.  There 
was  that  editor  who  was  considering  his  last  short 
story  !  He  had  turned  swiftly,  his  heel  a  sudden  pivot, 
and  scrutinized  the  objects  in  the  jeweller's  window, 
then  hurried  away  up  the  street  as  though  he  were 
ashamed  of  wasting  his  time.  A  glance  over  the 
shoulder,  satisfied  him  that  the  editor  was  out  of  sight 
and  Iwick  he  had  slowly  come.  This  time  he  had  got 
within  a  foot  of  the  door — a  foot  of  it !  One  step  more 
and  he  would  have  been  in  the  sheltering  seclusion  of 
that  narrow  little  passage!  There  was  the  girl  who 
sold  him  stamps  in  the  post  office— the  girl  who  smiled 
at  him  and  said  she  had  read  a  beautiful  story  of  his  in 
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one  of  his  iiia^ii/iiH's  !  He  had  liMikni  up  (|iiickly  uh 
though  he  liiul  mistaken  the  iiuiulx-r  on  thi-  (]<M>r,  then 
marched  into  the  next  shop  on  the  left  its  if  tlial  were 
the  one  he  hiul  been  hM)king  for.  When  he  liad  m»t  in, 
he  realized  that  it  was  a  butcher's. 

The  butcher  in  a  blithe  voice  had  said  — 

"  And  what  this  morning,  sir.'" 

"  I  want — can  you  tell  me  the  lime  i'""  Naid  .Fohu. 

In  about  half-an-hour  there  had  come  a  moment 
when  the  street  was  empty.  John  had  w'ize<l  if  and 
vanished  up  the  little  passage.  But  the  ordeal  was  not 
over  then.  He  hail  had  to  face  the  high  priest  of 
jwverty — to  tell  to  him  the  unforgivable,  the  mortal 
crime  of  penury.  And  theiv  had  Ik-cu  some  one  in  the 
next  confessional — sonie  one  hardened  in  sin — who 
could  hear  every  single  word  that  he  had  said,  and 
even  so  far  over-stepped  the  lM)un«ls  of  dec-ency  as  to 
lo«)k  r«)und  the  corner  of  their  partiti(m. 

"How  much  will  you  give  me  for  this.'"  sjiid  .John, 
laying  his  watch  ujmhi  the  c-ounter.  It  was  the  watcli 
his  mother  had  given  him,  the  watch  for  which  she  had 
lovingly  stinted  herself  of  ten  pounds  in  order  to  mark 
with  degree  his  twentv-first  birthday. 

The  high  priest  had  pickwl  it  up  sujierciliously. 

"Dycm  want  to  sell  it.''" 

"No — oh,  no.     Only — pawn  it." 

"  Well,  how  nnich  dyou  want  ?'" 

"  rd  rather  )'ou  said,"  replied  Jolm  meekly. 

'I'he  high  priest  had  shnigged  his  shoulders.     It  was 
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a  wantinjt  of  hin  time,  he  m\i\,  to  go  on  with  noiweim' 
lil<c  that. 

•  1  low  much  do  you  want  ?"  he  htu!  repeated. 

•'l'i\i'  |HmndH,"  (*aid  John;  and  suddenly,  without 
kiio  ■  •  '  how,  fouml  the  wateh  back  again  in  his  poKses- 
!. '.  lie  high  priest  had  turned  to  the  hardenetl 
Mi 'lie  ih  the  next  eonfes-sionnl,  and  he  was  left  there 
lo  !k  Jt;  'ilankly  at  it  in  the  pahn  of  h,-  opiii  hand, 
ill"  ..,  r.ly  knew  how  ho  had  eonu  l>y  it  again.  In 
U'.  n"'  !  of  ♦'  •  "^'  er  tiansrtction,  the  pawnbrnkt-r  had 
..1.1  .s,(f!  |,.c>ently  over  his  shoulder,  loudly,  so 

t   .it  a''  lio  .shop  could  hear. 

•»ril  ru.  'ou  two  poiuuls,"  he  had  said,  "and  that's 
iiiMHit  n.>  unuti  as  I  could  >«11  it  for  myself." 

Two  jKunnIs!  It  was  an  insult  to  that  dear,  little, 
old,  white-haired  lady  who  hjul  scrap-d  and  saved  to 
l)iiy  him  the  iK'st  she  knew. 

'*  It  cost  ten  {jounds,'-  John  had  said  boldly. 

"Ten  |M)U1m1s!"  The  laugh  he  gave  was  like  the 
breaking  of  glass.  "The  jwrson  who  gave  ten  pounds 
for  that  must  have  wanted  to  get  rid  of  money  in  a 
hurry."" 

Wanted  to  get  rid  of  money  in  a  hurry!  If  he 
could  have  seen  the  numlxr  of  dainty  shawls  tlu  thin, 
white  lingers  hiul  knitted  and  the  trembling  hands  had 
sold  in  order  to  anrnss  the  fortune  of  that  ten  pounds, 
he  would  not  have  talked  of  hurry. 

"  ril  give  you  two  poun<ls  five,"  he  had  added,  "  not 
a  farthing  more ;  and  if  you  take  it  aw  ay  st»mewhere 
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cl*e  and  then  bring  it  Imck  heiv  ngnin,  Pll  only  givr 
yon  two  {MinncK  ^'Iik'   I  xAid  ut  tii-Mt.'" 

When  the  hlotNl  in  niountini;  to  your  fori-li*-ii<i,  vslu'n 
it  scniiM  yon  iiru  i-niMlini  iilMHit  liy  thosi-  Mutcliing 
your  tlisfonifort  till  tin-  wuniith  o{  tlnir  pn-s-sin^, 
phnntoni  iMxIicH  brings  tlio  |)cT.^|»iratioii  out  in  Ix-iuU 
u|M)n  your  face,  yon  will  tnkv  anything  Ut  gut  iiwny. 

The  piiwiibroker  hml  uiad"  out  the  ticket  us  John 
inunihfed  lii^  ninne  and  address. 

"Ciot  a  jjenny — a  |K'nny  for  the  tieket  i'"  >iid  the  niiui. 

To  Ix-  coui^k'UcmI  to  make  tiiis  eonfe.sMon,  the  most 

nnabsolvable  of  all,  Hiut  he  hiul  nothing  in  his  pocket, 

w)w  the  crisis  t(»  his  >.uHering.     The  high  pricNt  snilled. 

niiled  and  counted  out  two  {Ht.inds  four  and  elevcn- 

[M'nce.     'Hien  John  ha; J  turnci'  and  Hetl. 

Out  in  Hie  street  again,  he  had  bivathed  once  murv. 
The  air  was  puix'r  thciv.  'Hie  jwissei-s-by,  hearing  the 
111  )iiey  jingle  in  his  pocket,  held  him  in  higher  esteem 
Ihan  did  those  devotees  in  the  clia|)el  of  nnix'demption. 
He  could  even  stop  and  look  in  the  windows  of  the 
jeweller's  shop — that  open,  smiling  face  of  a  shop 
window  which,  beneath  its  smug  and  shiny  respect- 
ability, concealed  all  the  secret,  sordid  crimes  of  poverty, 
the  polished  pletlges  unredeemed,  tlu  f  lav  dcci  ;' ively 
upon  the  glass  shelves  as  though  they  h.id  co  .-  just 
new  from  the  muki  r's  hand>. 

It  was  then, gazing  in  the  window, oi<  that  liicmoriible 
day  when  he  had  made  his  ttr-.t  C"iitts>ion,  that  .Milui 
h)ul  swn  the  little  brass   uian       I   i-  st(MMl  there  on  a 
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glass  shelf  along  with  dozens  of  other  uni-edeemed 
trinkets,  his  low-crowned .  top-hat,  his  long-tailed,  sliin- 
wiiisted,  Georgian  coat  and  many-buttoned  vest,  giving 
him  an  air  of  distinction  which  none  of  the  other 
objects  around  him  jMJsscssed.  His  attitude,  his 
pose,  was  that  of  a  chevalier  (Thonneur — a  chival- 
rous, courteous,  [iroud  old  gentleman.  llie  one 
hand  resting  on  the  hip  was  full  of  dignity ;  the  other 
stretched  out  as  though  to  reac-h  something,  John 
came  later,  on  accjUHintuni-e,  to  learn  the  fuller  signi- 
ficance of  that.  But  tliough  all  the  features  of  his 
face  were  worn  away  by  hands  that  had  held  him, 
gripping  him  as  they  pressetl  him  down,  a  seal  upon 
the  molten  wax,  it  had  no  power  to  lessen  his  undeniable 
dignity.  For  all  his  sha|)elessness  of  eyes  and  nose  and 
mouth,  there  was  not  an  inch  thereby  detracted  from 
his  stature.  From  the  first  moment  that  he  had  seen 
him,  the  little  brass  man  had  taken  his  stand  in  John's 
mind  as  the  figure  of  all  nobility,  all  honour,  and  all 
cleanliness  and  generosity  of  heart. 

To  see  that  little  figure  in  brass  was  to  covet  him. 
John  walked  back  without  hesitation  into  the  shop ; 
but  this  time  it  was  through  the  jeweller's  entrancre — 
this  time  it  was  with  the  confidence  of  one  who  comes 
to  buy,  not  to  sell,  with  the  self-righteousness  of  the 
virtue  of  two  pounds  four  and  elevenpence,  not  with 
the  shame  of  the  sin  of  poverty. 

Ah,  they  ti-eat  you  differently  on  this  side  of  the 
counter.     If  you  were  onlering  a  11  gh  Mass  to  Ix.'  sung. 
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the  priest  of  poverty  could  treat  you  with  no  greater 
deference.  They  may  have  thought  he  was  mad — most 
probably  they  did.  It  is  not  fharucteristic  of  the  man 
who  comes  without  a  jxinny  to  pay  for  the  ticket  as  he 
pawns  his  watch,  to  inuncfliately  purchase,  haphaziu'd, 
a  little  trinket  that  is  of  no  use  to  any  one.  The  high 
priest  of  |)overty,  himself,  will  tell  you  tliut  the  sin  must 
weigh  heavy  with  need  upon  the  mind  Ix-'fore  the  tongue 
can  bring  itself  to  confess. 

They  had  looked  at  him  in  no  little  surprise  as  he  re- 
entered ;  but  when  he  had  asked  to  be  shown  the  little 
brass  man,  they  cast  glances  from  one  to  anothei-,  as 
|K>ople  do  when  they  think  they  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
wandering  mind. 

"  How  much  do  you  want  for  it  ? ""  John  had  askeil. 

"Seven  and  six.  It's  very  good — an  old  seal,  you 
know,  quite  an  antique." 

John  considered  the  one  pound  fifteen  which  he  owed 
out  of  that  two  pounds  four  and  elevenpence. 

"  Tm  afraid  that's  too  much,'"  said  he. 

"Ah— it's  worth  it.  Why,  that's  over  a  hundred 
years  old — quite  unique." 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  too  nuich,"  .John  rej)eated. 

"  Well,  look  here,  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  You 
can  have  it  for  seven  shillings,  and  we'll  give  you  six  on 
it  any  day  you  like  to  bring  it  back." 

Tliey  could  have  offered  no  greater  proof  than  that 
of  the  value  in  which  they  held  it.  If  a  pawnbroker 
will  buy  back  an  article  at  almost  the  same  price  that 
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he  sells  it,  he  must  indeed  be  letting  you  have  it  cheap. 
This  offering  to  take  back  the  little  brass  man  at  only  a 
shilling  less  than  he  was  asking  for  it,  was  the  highest 
expression  of  honesty  with  which  he  could  defend  his 
demands. 

John  accepted  the  conditions,  paid  out  his  seven 
shillings,  and  bore  the  little  chevalkr  d'honneur  in 
brass  away. 

It  was  three  months  later ;  he  had  only  had  breakfast 
for  two  days — breakfast,  which  consisted  of  toast  made 
from  a  loaf  that  was  ten  days  old,  bloater  paste  which 
keeps  for  ever,  and  coffee  which  can — if  you  know 
where  to  get  it — be  obtained  on  credit.  It  was  winter- 
time, and  the  cold  htul  made  him  hungry.  Coals  had 
run  out.  The  last  few  scrapings  of  dust  had  been 
gathered  out  of  that  cupboard  on  the  landing.  ITien 
depression  set  in.  Depression  is  a  heartless  jade.  She 
always  pays  you  a  visit  when  both  stomach  and  pocket 
are  empty. 

Putting  his  face  in  his  hands,  John  had  leant  on  the 
mantelpiece.  There  was  nothing  to  pawn  just  then. 
Evei-y thing  had  gone !  Suddenly,  he  became  aware  that 
he  was  gazing  at  the  little  brass  man,  and  that  the  little 
brass  man  had  got  one  hand  aristocratically  upon  his 
hip,  whilst  the  other  was  holding  out  soniething  as 
though  secretly  to  bestow  it  tis  a  gift.  John  looked, 
and  looked  again ;  then  he  saw  what  it  was.  The  little 
brass  man  was  offering  him  six  shillings,  and  a  spasm  of 
hunger  creaking  through  him — he  hatl  taken  it. 
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Am.  this  had  happened  more  timn  a  year  ago,  and 
the  sen.se  of  shame,  aceonipanying  that  first  confession, 
had  been  worn  to  the  (UiU  surface,  incapable  of  ix>Hect- 
ing  the  finer  feelings  of  the  mind.  Under  the  very  nose 
of  that  editor  who  was  considering  bis  last  short  story, 
John  would  have  stepped  lx)ldly  into  the  suspicious- 
looking  little  passage ;  returning  the  smile  of  the  girl 
who  sold  him  stamps  in  the  post  office,  he  would  have 
entered  shamelessly  the  cha|)el  of  luiredemption.  Such 
is  the  rewanl  of  the  perpetual  sin  of  poverty.  It  brings 
with  it  the  soothing  narcotic  of  callousness,  of  inditter- 
ence — and  that  perhaps  is  the  saddest  sin  of  all. 

Tlie  watch-chain  went  that  morning  with  the  ease  of 
a  transaction  constantly  performed.  There  was  no  need 
to  haggle  over  the  price  this  time.  The  same  price  luul 
been  paid  many  times  before.  It  came  last  but  one  on 
the  list  of  things  to  be  pawned,  l^ist  of  all  was  the 
little  brass  man — the  last  *  o  Ix!  pledged,  the  first  to  be 
redeemed.  For  there  is  always  an  order  in  these  things, 
and  it  never  varies.  When  pletlging,  you  go  from  toj) 
to  bottom  of  the  list  ;  when  i-edeeming,  it  is  just  the 
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reverse.  And  the  order  itself  depends  entirely  upon 
that  degree  of  sentiment  with  which  each  object  is 
regarded. 

The  following  was  the  list,  in  its  correct  order,  of 
those  things  which  from  time  to  time  left  the  world  of 
John''s  possession,  and  were  hidden  in  the  seclusion  of 
pledged  retreat : — 

Fur  coat 

Cufflinks 

Cigarette  case 

Tie  pin 

Match  box 

Watch 

Chain 

Little  brass  man. 

Revei-se  the  order  of  this  and  you  arrive  at  the  sequence 
in  which  they  returned.  And  here  follows  a  detailed 
at'count  of  the  history  of  each  object — detailed,  where 
details  are  possible  and  of  interest. 

Fur  coat.  This  pretentious-looking  article  was  bought 
by  John  as  a  bargain.  One  day,  when  paying  his  rent 
to  the  landlord,  a  man  who  smelted  and  refined  the 
gold  that  has  an  accjuaintance  with  false  teeth,  he  was 
asked  if  he  would  like  to  buy  something  very  cheap. 
Well,  you  know  what  a  temptation  that  is.  So  great  a 
temptation  is  it,  that  you  ask  first  "  How  much  .'' " — and 
only  when  you  have  heard  the  price,  do  you  inquire  the 
nature  of  the  article.     Four  pounds  ten,  he  was  told. 
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Then  what  wa»  it  ?  A  fur-linwl  overcoat  with  a>itrnchan 
collar  aiid  cuffs  !  'Hiere  must  be  a  preHuniption  on  tlie 
jMirt  of  the  seller  that  you  know  nothing  of  fur  coats, 
or  he  will  not  talk  to  you  like  this.  It  certainly  wns 
cheap,  but,  even  then,  would  not  have  lx*n  liought  had 
John  not  overheard  the  former  possessor  offering  to  buy 
it  back  at  four  |M>unds  five.  Such  a  circumstance  as 
this  doubles  the  temptation.  So  seldom  is  it  that  one 
comes  across  a  bargain  when  one  has  any  nioney  in  one's 
})ocket,  that  it  is  impossible,. when  i>ne  does,  to  let  it  go 
to  another  man.  John  bought  it.  It  would  1k«  a  useful 
thing  to  visit  editors  in  when  he  had  no  money. 

But  you  would  scarcely  credit  the  treachery  of  a  fur- 
lined  coat  with  astrachan  collar  and  cuff's.  John  had 
no  idea  of  it.  It  played  fiendish  tricks  uixin  him.  Just 
as  he  hatl  determined  to  mount  upon  a  'bus  it  whispered 
in  his  ear,  "  You  can't  do  this— you  really  can't.  If 
you  want  to  drive,  you'jl  better  get  a  hansom.  If  not, 
then  you'd  better  walk." 

It  was  of  no  avail  that  he  coniplained  of  not  bt-ing 
able  to  afford  a  hansom,  and  of  being  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  walk.  That  heavy  astrachan  collar  whispered 
again — 

"  You  can't  ride  on  a 'bus  anyway — look  at  that  man 
laughing  at  you  already." 

And  with  a  fiendish  joy  it  gave  him  sudden  and 
magical  insight  into  the  jeering  minds  of  all  those 
people  in  the  'bus.  He  relinquished  the  'bus  then. 
He  called  a  hansom  ;  he  was  in  a  huny  and  he  drove 
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Hwjiy,  while  the  axtnuhan  collar  preened  itself  with 
|>ii(le  Hiicl  delight  at*  it  looked  in  the  little  oblong 
mirror. 

Hut  this  was  not  the  only  treaihery  which  the  fur 
coat  played  upon  him.  As  he  descended  from  the  cab, 
II  man  rushed  out  of  nowhere  to  protect  that  coat  from 
the  wheels  and,  overcome  with  pleasure,  the  fur  coat 
whisiMml  in  his  ear  once  more,  "Give  him  twopence — 
y<m  can't  ignore  him." 

"  I  could  have  kept  my  coat  off  the  wheel  (juite  easily 
myself,''  John  replied.    "  He  was  really  tjnly  in  the  way." 

"  Never  mind,"  exclaimed  the  astrachan  collar.  "  If 
you're  going  to  be  seen  about  with  me,  you'll  have  to 
give  him  twopence." 

lleluctantly  John  t(M>k  the  two|K'nce  out. 

And  then,  all  the  while  that  ho  was  fumbling  in  his 
pocket  for  the  shilling  which  should  have  been  moi-e 
than  his  legal  fare,  seeing  the  distance  he  had  come, 
only  that  it  could  not  be  less,  the  astrachan  collar  was 
still  at  him. 

"Can't  you  hear,"  it  said  suggestively,  "can't  you 
hear  what  the  cabman  is  going  to  say  when  you  onlv 
give  him  a  shilling  ?  " 

Then  it  imitated  his  voice,  just  in  the  very  way  John 
knew  Ihe  cabman  would  say  it,  and  he  felt  the  blood 
tingling  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  Of  course,  he  gave  him 
one-and-six,  for  by  this  time  he  was  the  slave  of  that 
fur-line<l  coat.  T  dominated  his  life.  It  ran  up  bills 
ill  his  name,  and  he  had  to  pay  them.     For  myself,  I 
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would  sooner  livf  with  an  extmvamuit  wifo  than  a  fur- 
lined  co«t. 

And  Ml  was  it  with  John,  'i'hat  liargain  ho  had 
purchased  with  the  OHtrachan  eoUar  an<l  cuHh  treatwl 
him  shamefully.  It  was  insatiahle  in  its  demands,  and 
all  under  false  pri'tences ;  for  there  c-Jime  one  t<Tril»le 
day  when  John,  who  knew  nothin<;  alKMit  these  ihinj^s, 
learnt  that  it  was  only  imitation  astraehan.  'Hien  he 
asserted  himself.  He  refuse<l  to  take  it  out,  and  «)ne 
freezing;  day  in  the  month  of  Fehruary  |>awned  it  for 
two  {Mumds  five.  Some  three  months  later,  on  a  hla/in^ 
day  in  May,  he  received  a  notice  from  the  pawnbroker, 
who  said  that  he  must  ixnieem  it  innnediutely,  for  he 
could  not  hold  himself  resjionsible  for  the  fur.  Sow 
even  an  extravagant  wife  would  have  more  consideration 
for  you,  more  idea  of  the  true  fitness  of  things  than  that. 
Eventually  that  fur  coat  was  {mwned  in  <»iil<r  to  wive  a 
lady  from  the  last,  the  most  extreme  sentence  that  the 
law  can  pass  upon  the  sin  of  poverty.  There  comes  a 
time  when  the  sin  of  jxiverty  can  l)e  dealt  no  longer 
with  by  the  high  priest  in  the  chajiel  of  uiiredemption. 
Then  it  c»>mes  into  the  hands  of  the  law.  To  save  her 
from  this,  was  a  debt  of  honour  and  perhaps  the  most 
generous  action  that  that  fur  coat  ever  did  in  its  life 
was  to  jwy  that  debt ;  for  the  three  months  went  by, 
and  on  one  of  the  coldest  days  in  winter,  it  pasNe<l 
silently  and  unwept  into  the  possession  of  the  high 
priest. 

Cuff"  links.    No  history  is  attached  to  these.     They 
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realized  ten  shillinga  many  times,  till  the  ticket  was 
I«jt,  and  then,  Hince  under  these  circumHtancvN  an 
affidavit  muHt  be  made,  and  cuff'  links  not  being  worth 
the  swearing  about,  they  were  lost  sight  of. 

The  watch.  For  this  is  the  next  article  on  the  inven- 
tory of  which  any  subNtance  can  be  written,  ami  its 
history  is  practically  known  already.  John's  mother 
had  given  it  to  him.  It  represented  the  many  times 
those  two  bright  eyes  were  tired  with  counting  the 
stitches  of  the  white  lace  shawls.  It  represented  the 
thousands  of  times  that  those  slender,  sensitive  fingers 
had  rested  in  weariness  from  their  ceaseless  passing 
to  and  fro.  It  represented  almost  the  last  lace  work 
she  had  done,  before  those  fingers  had  at  length  been 
held  motionless  in  the  cold  grip  of  paralysis.  But, 
above  all,  it  stood  for  the  love  of  that  gentle  heart  that 
beat  with  so  much  pride  and  so  much  pleasure,  to  see 
the  little  boy,  whose  head  her  breast  had  fondled,  come 
to  the  stem  and  mighty  age  of  twenty-one.  And  two 
pounds  five  was  the  value  they  put  upon  it  all. 

The  little  brcuit  man,  the  Chevalier  (Thmitienr.  His 
history  has  been  already  told — his  life,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  this  history.  But  of  what  he  had  lived 
through  in  the  hundred  years  that  had  gone  before, 
nobody  knows.  One  can  only  assume  without  fear 
of  inaccuracy  that  it  was  the  life  of  a  gentleman. 
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Thmk  were  the  thoughts  |Ni»Nin);  uihI  ir-iMiHsinj;  i<lly 
through  JoliirN  iniiul  ns  li<*  snt,  waitiii);,  upon  tlit*  stiff 
little  iron  chair  in  Kensington  (innU'hs,  anil  ftflinjj 
the  minted  edge  of  the  half-crowns  and  the  florins  that 
lay  so  comfortably  at  tht-  Ixittom  of  his  |KK'ket. 

And  then  came  Jill.     She  came  alone. 

He  »aw  her  in  the  diNtnnce,  coininj.'  up  tliat  sudden 
rise  of  the  Broad  Walk  dowii  wliicli  hoops  roll  so  splen- 
didly— become  so  realist  iciJIy  r<>sH\«',  and  prance  and 
rear  beneath  the  blow  of  Hie  stick  m  the  circns-master's 
hand.     And— she  was  walking  alone. 

Then,  in  a  moment,  the  Ganlens  IxH-ame  empty. 
John  was  not  conscious  of  their  beconn'ng  so.  They 
were — just  empty.  Down  a  long  road,  tajH-ring  to  the 
infinite  point  of  distance,  on  which  her  figui-e  move<l 
alone,  she  might  have  been  coming — slowly,  graduallj 
t»)  their  ultimate  meeting. 

He   felt   no  wonder,   realized   no   surprise   at    their 

sudden  solitude.     When  in  the  midst  of  Uoinance,  you 

are  not  conscious  of  the  miracles  it  jK'rforms.     You  do 

not  marvel  at  the  wonders  of  its  magic  carpets  which. 

in  the  whisk  of  a  lamb's  tail,  transport  you  thousands 
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of  miles  away ;  you  are  not  amazed  at  the  wizardry  of 
its  coats  of  invisibility  which  can  hide  you  two  from 
the  whole  world,  <»r  hide  the  whole  world  from  you. 
All  these  you  take  for  grantetl;  for  Romance,  when 
it  <loes  come  to  you,  comes,  just  plainly  ami  without 
cerenumy,  in  the  everyday  {^unnents  (»f  life  and  you 
never  know  the  magician  you  have  been  entertaining 
until  he  is  gone. 

Even  John  himself,  whose  business  in  life  it  was  to 
see  the  romance  in  the  life  of  others,  could  not  recognize 
it  now  in  his  own.  There  were  women  he  had  met, 
there  were  women  he  had  loved,  but  this  was  Uumance, 
and  he  never  knew  it. 

With  pulses  that  beat  warndy  in  a  strange,  (juick 
way,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  thinking  to  go  and  meet 
her.  But  she  might  resent  that.  -She  might  have 
changed  her  mind.  She  might  not  be  coming  to  meet 
him  at  all.  Perhaps  as  she  lay  awake  that  morning — 
it  was  a  presumption  to  think  she  hail  lain  "wake  at 
all — perhaps  she  hatl  altered  her  opinion  about  the 
propriety  of  an  introduction  afforded  by  St.  Joseph. 
It  were  better,  he  thought,  to  see  her  hand  held  out, 
before  he  took  it. 

So  he  sat  b»ick  again  in  his  chair  and  watched  her 
as  she  stepjwil  over  the  railings — thase  little  railings 
scarcely  a  foot  high,  over  which,  if  you  know  what  it 
is  to  be  six,  you  know  the  grand  delight  of  leaping; 
you  know  the  thrill  of  pleasure  when  you  look  back, 
surveying  the  height  you  have  cleared. 
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She  was  coming  in  his  direction.  Her  skirt  was 
brushing  the  short  grass  stems.  Her  head  was  down. 
She  raised  it  and — she  had  seen  him ! 

Those  were  the  most  poignant,  the  most  conscious 
moments  of  all  when,  after  their  eyes  had  met,  there 
were  still  some  forty  yards  or  so  to  be  covered  before 
they  were  together.  She  smiled  and  looked  up  at  the 
elm  trees ;  he  smiled  and  looked  down  at  the  grass. 
They  could  not  call  out  to  each  other,  saying — "  How  • 
do-you-do."  Inexorably,  without  pity.  Circumstance 
decreed  that  they  must  erMtm  those  forty  yards  of  silence 
before  they  could  speak.  Mie  felt  the  Uood  rising  in  a 
tide  to  her  cheeks.  He  becauio  consei<>u^  that  he  had 
hands  and  feet;  thut  1h«i  lietui  was  set  upoii  lii.s  jtbouldeis, 
and  could  not,  wi^tfHit  the  accuiiipaniment  of  ii4^  body, 
lace  round  the  otfeer  way.  The  correct  term  fur  tlM'M- 
excruciatir^  torttirew  of  the  mind — so  I  am  assured — is 
— platt.  Whcsb  there  is  such  a  distance  between  your- 
self and  the  person  whom  you  are  approaching  to  meet, 
you  are  known,  if  you  have  any  sensitiveness  at  all,  to 
have  a  platt. 

Now,  if  ever  people  had  a  platt,  it  w)vs  these  two. 
That  distance  was  measured  in  their  minds,  yard  by 
yard. 

At  last  he  held  her  hand. 

"I  was,''  .she  began  at  once,  "going  to  write.  Hut 
1  didn't  know  your  address." 

"  Vou  wei-e  going  to  write  .-" " 

He  puUetl  forwaifl  u  chair  for  her,  near  to  his. 
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"  Yes I  was  going  to  write  and  tell  yo« — rm  terribly 

Horry,  but  I  can't  come  this  morning ""  and  Ae  mi 

down. 

A  look  of  deepest  disappointment  was  so  pkinly 
written  in  his  face  as  he  seated  himself  beside  her. 
He  made  no  effort  to  render  it  illegible  to  those  eyw 

of  hei*s. 

"Why  not?"  said  he,  despondently.     "Why  can't 

you  come  ?  " 

»*Oh— you  wouldn't  understand  if  I  told  you," 
This  was  the  moment  for  the  ferrule  of  an  umbrella, 
or  the  iM)int  of  an  elegant  shoe.  But  she  had  not 
brought  the  umbrella,  and  her  shoes,  well— she  was 
unable  to  eoiue  that  morning,  so  it  had  scarcely  mattered 
what  she  had  put  on.  The  toe  of  the  shoe  did  peep 
out  for  a  moment  from  under  the  skirt,  but  not  being 
approve<l  of  for  elegance,  it  withdrew.  She  was  fortitl 
to  fall  back  upon  words ;  so  she  just  reiKated  hei-self  to 

emphasize  them. 

"  You  wouldn't  understand  if  I  told  you,"  she  said 

again. 

"  Is  it  fair  to  say  that,"  said  John,  "  before  you've 
ftmnd  me  wanting  in  understanding  ? " 

*'  No,  but  I  know  you  wouldn't  understand.  Besides — 
it's  about  you." 

"The  reason  why  you  can't  come  ?'' 

•'  Yes." 

"  What  is  it  r" 

"  ril  tell  you  another  time,  perhaps." 
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Ah,  but  that  would  never  do.  You  can't  tell  people 
another  time.     They  don't  want  to  hear  it  then. 

"  You  can  tell  me  now,"  persisted  John. 

She  stHwk  her  head. 

"  There's  only  one  time  to  tell  things,"  he  said. 

-Wken?" 

"  Now." 

!^  jmA.  began.  Her  lips  parted.  She  ttx>k  the 
breath  for  speech.     The  words  cnme  iiTto  her  eyes. 

"  No— I  can't  tell  you— don't  a«k  me." 

■■t  he  asked.  He  kept  on  asking.  Whenever  there 
mm  a  pause,  he  -  f;ntly  asked  again.  He  Ix-gan  putting 
the  wavds  into  her  mouth,  and  when  he  had  half  said  it 
fur  her,  be  asked  once  more. 

"Why  do  you  keep  on  asking?"  she  said,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Because  I  know  ! "  said  John. 

"  You  know  :- " 

"Yes." 
*  Then  wl  y " 

"  Because  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  and  because  I  only 
know  a  little.  I  don't  know  it  all.  I  don't  know  why 
your  mother  objects  to  me,  except  that  she  doesn't 
approve  of  the  introduction  to  St.  Joseph.  I  don't 
know  whether  she's  said  you're  not  to  see  me  again." 

That  look  of  amazement  in  her  eyes  was  a  just  and 
fair  reward  for  his  simple  hazard.  Girls  of  twenty- 
one  have  mothers — more's  the  pity.  He  had  only 
guessed    it.     And    a   mother    who   has  a  (iaiighti-r  of 
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twenty-one,  has  just  reached  that  age  when  life  lie*  in 
a  groove  and  «he  would  drag  all  within  it  if  she  could. 
She  is  forty-eight,  perhap  and,  knowing  her  husband 
as  an  obedient  child  knows  its  collect  on  a  Sunday,  she 
judges  all  men  by  hin>.     Now  all  men,  fortunately  for 
them,   fortunately   for  everybody,   are  not    husbands. 
Husbands  are  a  type,  a  class  by  themselves  ;  no  other 
man  is  quite  like  them.     They  have  irritating  ways, 
and  no  wife  should  judge  other  men  by  their  standards. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  seldom  does.     When  she  would 
quarrel,  theirs  is  the  patience  of  Job.     When  she  would 
be  amiable,  there  is  nothing  to  please  them.     They  are 
seldom  honest ;   they  are  scarcely  ever  truthful.     For 
marriage  will  often  bring  out  of  a  man  the  worst  quali- 
ties that  he  has,  as  the  washing-tub  will   sometimes 
only  intensify  the  stain  upon  the  purest  linen. 

In  the  back  of  his  mind,  John  felt  the  unseen  judg- 
ment of  some  woman  upon  him,  and  from  this  very 
standpoint.  When  he  saw  the  look  of  amazement  in 
Jill's  eyes,  he  knew  he  was  right. 

"  Why  do  you  look  so  surprised  ? ""  he  said,  smiling. 

"  Because — well— why  did  you  a.sk  if  you  knew  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  I  should  ask  if  I  didn't  know  ?" 

"Wouldn't  you?" 

"  Oh,  no.  It's  no  good  asking  a  woman  questions 
when  you  don't  know,  when  you  haven't  the  faintest 
idea  of  what  her  answer  is  going  to  be.  She  knows 
very  well  just  how  ignorant  you  are  and,  by  a  subtle 
process  of  the  mind,  she  superimposes  that  ignorance 
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upon  herself.  So  that  if  you  go  on  atiking  her  dirett 
questions,  there  i-omes  a  moment  when  she  really 
doesn't  know  either.  Then  she  niake^i  it  up  or  tells 
you  she  has  forgotten.     Isn't  that  true  .'' " 

She  watched  him  all  the  time  he  s()oke.  He  might 
have  been  talking  nonsense.  He  probibly  was ;  but 
there  soemed  to  be  some  echo  of  the  truth  of  it  far 
away  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  her  mind.  She  seemed 
to  remember  many  times  when  just  such  a  pnK-ess  h»ul 
taken  place  within  her.  But  how  had  he  known  that, 
when  she  had  never  realized  it  before  ? 

"What  do  you  do,  then,  when  you  don't  know,  if 
you  don't  ask  ({uestions  ?  " 

H«!  took  a  loose  cigarette  from  his  pocket  and  slowly 
lit  it. 

"Ah! — then  you  have  recourse  to  that  wonderful 
methixl  of  iinding  out.  It's  so  diHicult,  so  uhnost 
impossible,  and  that's  why  it's  so  wonderful.  To  begin 
with,  you  pretend  you  don't  want  to  know.  I'hat  must 
be  the  first  step.  All  others — and  there  are  hundreds — 
follow  after  that ;  but  you  nmst  pretend  you  don't  want 
to  know,  or  she'll  never  tell  you.  But  I  am  sure  your 
mother's  been  saying  something  to  you  about  iiie,  and  I 
really  want  to  know  what  it  is.  How  did  she  come  to 
hear  about  me  ?  " 

He  knew  it  would  be  easy  for  her  to  Ixgin  with  that. 
No  woman  will  tell  unless  it  is  easy. 

"Did  you  tell  herr"  he  suggested  gently,  knowing 
that  she  did  not. 

L 
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"  Oh,  no  ;  I  didn't.     It  wan  Ronald." 

**  Ah !  he  Raid  Noinething  ?  "^ 

.»  Ywi— at  hinch— something  alxjut  the  iiapers." 

"  And  you  hjul  to  explain  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Wos  she  vexe<l  ?" 

"  Yes— rtither.     Well— I  suppose  it  did  sound  rather 
funny,  you  know." 

"  You  told  hv-r  alxiut  St.  Joseph  'f"" 
"I  sjiid  wheiv  Ttl  met  you,  in  the  Sardinia  Street 
Chapel."     She  smilul  up  at  him  incredulously.     "  You 
didn't  think  I'd  tell  h  r  that  St.  Joseph  ha«l  introduceil 
us,  did  you  r " 

"  Why  not  ?     St.  Josepli's  a  very  pro|x;r  man." 
"  Yes— on  his  altar,  but  nvit  in  Kensington." 
"  Well,  what  did  she  say ."" 
"  She  asked  where  y«)U  livetl." 
"Oh!" 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  comimris-'m  between  Fetter 
Ijine  and  Prince  of  Wales'  Ternue  without  a  face  longer 
than  is  your  wont— especi»Uly  if  it  is  you  who  live  in 
Fetter  Ijine. 

"  And  you  told  her  you  didn't  know  'f " 
"  Of  course." 

She  sjiid  it  so  expectantly,  so  hoixjfullv  that  he  w  ould 
divulg<!  the  terrible  secret  which  meant  so  much  to  the 
continuation  of  their  accjuaintance. 
"  And  what  did  she  say  to  that  ?" 
"  She  said,  of  course,  that  it  was  iin|M»ssible  f«>r  me 
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\o  know  you  until  you  hml  conie  jmnnrly  n*«  a  vinitor  to 
the  houHc,  unci  that  Hhi*  i-ouIdnH  ask  you  until  »hu  knew 
wheif  you  livt'<l.     And  I  su|>|n»m>  that's  (juite  rij^ht." 

"  I  mu|>|M)m:  it  is,"  siiid  John.  "  At  any  nite  y«>u  nfjrif 
with  hcrj''' 

"  I  HU|)|)Ose  HO.'" 

It  nteunt  she  didn't.  One  never  d«K's  the  thinj;  «»ne 
su|)|)o.ses  to  be  right ;  there  is  no  sjitisfaetion  in  it. 

"Well,  the  Martyr's  Cluh  will  always  fhul  uie." 

This  was  John's  club  ;  that  eliib  t«i  Ixronie  a  nieinlK-r 
of  which,  he  ha<l  been  despoiliil  of  the  amount  of  a 
whole  year's  rent.  He  was  still  sta^jfi-rin;;  finaiu-ially 
under  the  blow. 

"  I)o  you  live  there  l'"  she  aske<l. 

"  Mo.  No  one  lives  there.  .MenilK-rs  j^»i  t(»  skf|i 
there,  but  they  never  go  to  bed.     There  are  no  Ik'(1.s." 

"  Then  where  «lo  you  live  ? " 

He  turnetl  and  looked   full   in  her  eyes.      If  she  wore 
to  have  syni|)athy,  if  she  were  to  have  eonlidcnee  and    • 
understanding,  it  must  Ix?  now. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  where  I  live,"  s»u«l  J«ihn. 

The  clock  of  St.  Mary  Abbot's  chimetl  the  lioiu-  of  |:' 
midday.  He  watched  her  face  to  see  if  she  heard. 
( )ne  —  two  —  three  —  four  —  five  —  six  —  seven — eight 
—nine — ten — eleven — twelve  !  She  had  not  heard  a 
single  stroke  of  it,  and  they  had  been  sitting  there  foi- 
an  hour. 
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Adii  hut  the  Havoiir  of  swri-ry  to  the  iimkiiiif  of 
KoinniKi-;  allow  that  every  iiieetiii<;  he  clandestine  and 
every  letter  written,  seaknl,  an<l  matters  will  so  thrivt- 
apace  that  hefore  yon  can,  with  the  children  in  the 
nursery,  say  "  Jack  Hohinson,"  the  fire  will  he  kindled 
and  the  flames  of  it  leapinjf  throuj^h  your  every  pulse. 

When,  with  tacit  coo-ient,  -lill  asked  no  fiuther 
ipiestions  as  to  where  John  lived  and  vet  continued 
clandestinely  to  meet  him,  listenini;  to  the  work  he  read 
aloud  to  her,  oftering  her  opinion,  <;ivin<r  her  approval, 
she  was  unconsciously — unwillinj^ly,  too,  perhaps,  had 
she  known — hasteninj;  towards  the  ultimate  and  the 
inevitable  end. 

It  must  not  1k'  supposed  that,  after  this  second 
interview  in  Kensin<fton  (iardens,  when  John  had 
plainly  said  that  he  could  not  tell  her  where  he  lived, 
she  had  wilfidly  disolx'yed  the  unyicldinj;  commands  of 
her  mother  not  to  see  him  again.  The  fulfilment  of 
Destiny  does  not  ask  for  disolK<lience.  With  the 
shuttles  of  circumstance  and  coincidence  to  its  fingers. 
Destiny  can  weave  a  pattern  in  defiance  of  every  law 
but  that  of  Nature. 
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Jill  had  said  that  momin}; — 

"Then  we  imistirt  meet  a^jain.'" 

"  Vou  mean  that  ?  "  said  John. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  she  replied  distressfully.  "After 
all,  Fni  livinj,'  with  my  jjeople.  I  nuist  respect  their 
wishes  to   a  certain  degree.     If  you  would  only  tell 


me- 


"  Hut  I  can't,"  John  had  interposwl.  "  It's  no  go«Ml ; 
it's  nnich  better  that  I  leave  you  in  ignorance.  Why 
won't  the  Martyr's  Club  satisfy  you  ?  There  are  men  at 
the  Martyr's  Club  who  live  on  Carlton  House  Terrace. 
That  is  part  of  their  martyrdom.  Is  it  Ix^vond 
the  stretch  of  your  imagination  for  you  to  suppose 
that  I  might  have  an  abo<le  in— in— Beflford  Park  or 
Shepherd's  Bush.?" 

She  laughed  and  then,  as  that  stiff,  social  figure  of 
her  mother  rose  before  her  eyes  and  she  recalled  to  her 
mind  remarks  about  a  dressmaker  who  happened  to  live 
in  Shepherd's  ish—  '  Poor  thing !  she  live  at  Fhep- 
herd's  Hush.  Life  treats  some  people  in  a  ohai.,pfui 
way !  "—an  expression  of  charity  that  went  no  further, 
for  the  dressmaker's  work  was  not  considered  good 
enough  or  cheap  enough,  and  she  was  givci  nothing 
more  to  do— when  she  remembered  that,  the  laugh 
vanished  from  her  eyes. 

"Isn't  it  as  good   as   Shepherd's    Bush.?"  she  had 
asked  (juite  simply. 

Well,  when,  in  your  more  opulent  moments,  you  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing  as  a  better  address  at  Shep- 
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herd's  Bush  and  have  a  question  such  as  tliis  |)ut  to 
you,  you  have  little  <lesire  lefl  to  reviul  the  Imulity  of 
the   abcKle   you  do   weupy.     It    takes    the    pride  'o„t 
of  you.     It  .sileneed  John.     He  reealled  to  his  mind 
a  rcina.k  of  lAIrs.  Meakin's  when,  havinjr  invitwl  him 
to  take  a  rosy-eh -eked  ap,)Ie  from  tliat  little  partition 
where  the  rosy-cheeked  apples  lay,  she  had  thought  by 
this  subtle  bribe  to  draw  him  into  (•«.nvers;ition  aljont 
himself. 

'*  Don't  you  find  it  very  dull,  livin'  ere  all  alone  l.v 
yourself?"  she  had  asked. 

"  Wherever  you  live,"  said  John  evasively,  "you're  by 
yourself.  Vou'iv  as  much  alone  in  a  crowd  as  in  an 
empty  church." 

She  had  nodded  her  head.  pi<ked  up  a  larfre  Spanish 
onion,  and  peeled  off  the  outer  skin  to  make  it  look 
more  fresh. 

"But  I  should  have  thought,"  she  had  added  pen- 
sively-" I  should  have  thought  as  'ow  you'd  have  found 
this  such  a  very  lo— calitv." 

And  so,  perhaps,  it  was— very  low.  Hut  if  Mrs. 
Meakin  had  thought  so  and  Jill  herself  could  talk  thus 
deprecatingly  of  Shepherd's  IJush,  where  he  had  h(.i,ed 
to  better  his  address,  then  it  were  as  >vell  to  lea%e 
Fetter  Duie  alone. 

^'So  you  have  made  up  your  mind?"  he  had  .viid 
({uietly.     "  You've  made  up  your  mind  not  to  see  me 
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again  ? 


"  It's  not  I  who  have  .  lade  it  up,"  she  answered. 
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"  But  you're  going  lo  obey  ?  " 

"  I  must." 

"  Vou  won't  be  here  lo-niorrow  uiorning  at  this 
hour .' " 

"  No.     I  cun't— I  mustn't." 

"  Not  to  tfll  me  how  you  likwl  my  short  story  r*" 

"  You  know  I  hkwl  it— awfully." 

"  And  you  won't  cjmic  and  hear  another  that's  l)etter 
than  that  r " 

"  IIow  can  I  ?  You  (hm't  understand.  If  you  came 
and  lived  at  I'rince  of  Wales'  Terraee,  you'd  understand 
then." 

"Then  it's  no  gcxMl  my  eoming  to-morrow  .''" 

"  Not  if  you  want  to  see  me." 

"  Tlien  g(MHl-bye." 

Jolin  stood  up  and  held  out  his  hand. 

If  you  know  the  full  value  of  coercion  in  renuncia- 
tion, if  you  realize  the  full  power  of  persujtsion  in  the 
saying  of  "Goinl-bye,"  you  have  connnand  of  that 
weapon  wliich  is  the  surest  and  the  most  subtle  in 
all  the  armament  of  Destiny.  It  is  only  when  they 
have  said  "Good-bye"  that  two  people  really  come 
together. 

"  But  why  nnist  you  go  now  ? "  Jill  had  said 
regretfully. 

John  smiled. 

"  Well — first,  because  you  said  you  couldn't  come 
this  morning,  and  we've  been  here  for  an  hour  and  a 
half;  and  secondly,  because  if,  as  you  say,  we  are  to  see 


"'I'llrii  uiioj-hvf." 
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no  more  of  each  ».thir,  tlun  Imdn't  I  Jnttir  j,m>  now  r 
I  think  it's  betti-r.     (i-HKl-lm-." 

He  1 .1(1  out  his  hand  aj^ain.    Sh«'  Umk  it  iihichmtly 
anil  he  was  ^one. 

The  next  niorninjr,  Jill  Imd  wakeneel  an  hour  larlitr— 
an  hour  earlier  than  was  her  wont— an  hoiu- earlier,  with 
the  weij,'ht  of  a  seuM-  of  loss  pressiuff  on  her  mind.  It 
is  durin^r  that  hour  in  \x.t]  More  risin^r,  that  n  woman 
thinks  all  the  truest  thing's  in  her  day,  is  most  luHn-st 
with  herself,  anrl  least  subtle  in  the  expression  of  her 
thoughts.  Then  she  gets  up— l)athes~d(vt..s  her  hair 
and,  hv  the  time  a  dainty  eamisole  is  e«)neealing  thosf 
garments  whieh  prove  her  to  Ix;  a  true  woman,  all 
honesty  is  gone;  she  assmues  the  mystery  of  her 
sex. 

In  that  hour  earlier  before  her  rising,  Jill  honestly 
admittecl  her  disgust  with  life.  Homanee  is  well-nigii 
everything  to  a  woman;  for  Homanee  is  he  Prelude, 
fidl  of  the  most  sonorous  of  ehonls,  breathing  with  the 
most  won<lerful  of  eadenees  -a  Prelude  to  the  great 
Duty  whieh  she  nnist  inevitably  perform.  And  this 
hml  been  Homanee.  She  had  just  touehed  it;  just  set 
in  motion  the  unseen  fingers  that  play  with  such  divine 
inspiration  upon  the  whole  ganuit  of  the  strings,  and 
now  it  had  been  put  away. 

Mind  you,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Prelude ;  she  knew  little  of  the  history  of  the  Duty 
to  perform.  It  was  not  the  eonseious  loss  of  these  that 
brought  the  disgust  of  life  into  the  eomplaining  heart 
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of  her ;  fc.r  Homaiuf,  when  «i>t  it  (dim.N  to  n  wonmii, 
it  hk.'  the  pertk  of  n  iiioiiiituin  whoHt-  heml  is  liftwl 
above  the  elon.ls.  It  has  nothing  of  thlH  earth  ;  ■iieuii» 
no  Kiuh  niiindnne  phrase  as  falhiiK  in  love.  To  the 
^'irl  of  twenty-one,  Honiance  is  the  .spirit  of  things 
iKwitifiil  and,  thereu  •■,  the  spirit  of  all  things  ^(kkK 
And,  Jill  had  lost  it.  'I'Ik  V  were  not  to  niw-t  apiin. 
She  was  never  to  hear  another  of  his  stories.  He  was 
not  eoniinj;  to  Kensin^rton  (wardens  any  more. 

Hut  stip|M)se  lu"  did  eonie !     SupiHiM-  then-  weix-  the 
sense  „f  rejrret  in  the  heart  of  him,  as  it  was  with  her; 
and  suppose  he  eame  to  see  the  phuv  where  they  had 
sat  tofrether!     If  she  could  only  know   that  he  "eare<l 
fnou^'h  to  do  that !     It   would   make  the  n-nuneiation 
more  iK-arahle  if  she  rould  only  know  that.     How  eould 
she  Hnd  out  ?     Send  Ronald  to  the  (iardens  at  about 
that  hour.-     He  «ould  say  if  he  hml  seen  him.     Hut  if 
Ronald  went  to    he  Ciaid.  i.s,  he  would  Ix-  voyaging  on 
the  gojMl  ship  A/h(itro.s.s,  far  away  out   at  sea,  out  of 
sight  of  laiul,  in  the  dim  distance  of  make-lx-lief.     But, 
if  .she  went  herself— just  casually —just  for  a   walk- 
just  to  .see— only  to  see.     And,  if  he  were  there,  she 
niuld    easily    e.s(«pe— she       luld    easily    creep    away 
unnoticed.     Well— not  (piite  unnoticed,  jK^rhaps.     He 
nnglit  see  her  in  the  distance,  just  before  she  pas.sed 
out  of  sight. 

She  got  up  (|uickly  fron.  her  bed.  She  bathed; 
she  did  her  hair;  .she  dressed;  she  put  <m  that  dainty 
camisole,   with   its   pale    blue    ribbon    twined    through 
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intritAtt'  mcshw  and  roiu-cnliil  thus*'  littli-  ^arminlH 
which  provwl  hir  tci  ht.  «  tnii'  womuti— coiuialiil  thcin 
with  the  mmi.Holf  mul  the  in^^U-ry  of  hir  m-x. 

At  hrt'ukfast,  hIw  taikni  of  having  lu-r  hair  wash.J 
thftt  moniin,;.  TUvrv  was  no  fr|o>s  j,,  it.  sh.-  Mii.l. 
Uonnhl  cust  n  glmuf  at  if,  snifli^l,  u,,,.  thtn  went  on 
with  his  ha^tv  nnKithfuIs  of  poni.lf^e.  What  fools 
were  kiVU !  As  if  it  niatttitHl !  As  if  any  ouv  notia.l 
whether  there  were  gloss  „r  not!  The  jr.HKl  ship 
AlbittntHH  wanted  a  new  spinnaker,  and  from  whose 
under  linen  that  was  to  he  st.)len  without  detirtion  was 
a  far  more  .lelieate  matter.  He  hml  jK-titioned  for 
white  Hnen  shirts  for  himself  for  the  hust  six  months- 
white  linen  shirts  are  always  vahiahle  to  a  s^iilor— 
but  he  hml  not  got  them  as  yet.  This  .l.privation 
natnrally  led  to  nefarious  dealings  with  the  tails  of  his 
father's  old  white  shirts,  It  was  imp<)ssil)le  to  us<-  his 
own.  Von  eannot  have  tlann'-l  sjiils  to  your  ship,  if 
she  sails  on  the  Round  I'ond.  On  other  waters— the 
Atlantic,  for  example— it  dot-s  not  matter  so  much. 
There  were  one  or  two  other  things  he  had  kgun  to 
fancy  he  would  never  Ik-  able  to  get. 

Vuite  simply,  ,,uit,.  pt.„sively,  lie  had  said  ..n.-  day  at 
dimier — 

"I     w.)n(h'r    if    I    shall    ever    eat    the 
chicken .'' " 

Thev  oermitted  him   t<»  wj 


wing    of 


ley  pel 


K)iider— he  and  his  drum- 


stick.    One  cannot  Ik-  surpiised,  then,  that  he  suiggtivd 
when  Jill  talked  about  the  gh)ss  .)f  Iht  1 


lan'. 
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"Well-ibirt  ifti  to  thiM  plmx'  in  the  Uiffh  Stntt," 
will  luT  mnthir.     " Thvy'rv  terribly  exorbitant." 

"  I  mHhII  ^.  up  to  town,"  N,(i,i  .fill.  ,\n«l,  up  to  town, 
Hht'  Ntartiil. 

Thi-n-  \n'  variouH  wnys  of  ^oin^  up  to  town.  She 
thoM-  to  n-oHs  tlu'  Hnnul  Walk  with  the  intention  of 
K«»i»K  l))^  HjiyswHter.  Slie  even  nimie  a  detour  of  the 
Hound  Pond.  It  was  nitvr  to  walk  on  the  ^rnss  —more 
eouifortuble  under  ftxit.  It  was  not  even  nn  unt-onifort- 
uble  senwticin  to  fw\  her  heart  Ixratinf;  as  a  liukV  wind's 
Ix'ut  the  -.ir  wh-  n  it  soai-s. 

TImii  the  rushing  of  the  wings  subsidwl.  He  was 
not  there.  From  that  nughty  altitude  to  whieh  it  IiimI 
risen,  her  heart  bej^an  to  deseen<l  slowly,  .slowly,  slowly 
to  earth.     He  was  not  there  ! 

Hut  oh!  you  wiiuld  never  know,  until  you  yourse!f 
hml  playwl  there,  the  games  of  hide-and-seek  that  the 
big  elms  afford  in  Kensington  (Jardens.  On  the  tar 
si<le  of  a  huge  tn-e-trunk,  she  nune  suddenly  u|M»n  him, 
and  the  slowly  fluttering  wings  of  her  heart  were  struck 
to  stillness.  There  he  was,  seatwl  u|M>n  his  chair  with  a 
smile  on  his  lips,  in  his  eyes,  spreading  and  spreading 
till  it  s(K)ij  nuist  Ik'  a  laugh. 

And— "Oh! "said  she. 

Then  it  was  that  the  smile  iM'came  a  laugh. 

"  What  are //OH  doing  here  at  this  time  in  the  morn- 
ing r"  he  asked. 

"  I— I  was  just  going  up  to  town  -I— I  wanted  to  go 
to  Uayswater  first." 
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How  imich  liMii  \w  mu'mn'tl  r  How  Um^  hud  lie  Mt'u 
luT  l<M>kiii}{  lifw  niid  tluTi',  ami  all  alNxit  hor  'f 

"What  nrv;/f>M  doinff  .' "  slu-  li.i.l  u.  iMuh  a  li^ht 
to  iiMk  liiiii. 

"  I'vi-  iKfii  waiting  to  mv  you  go  l»v,"  Naid  Im-. 
»  Hut " 

•  "  I  knew  you  wfrt*  (■«>niing.'" 

"How?" 

"  WVvi-  Ik-i'm  thinking  just  cxaitly  tlu-  mimm"  things 
evfrsina"  I  said  gcMKl-lm"  yistnlay.  I  mi-'  u|>  only 
tliis  morning  wondering  what  hud  hapjK"     i 

"  S<»  did  I,"  she  whis|M>ml  in  an  awwl  \. 

"Thon— Ixfiirt'  I'd  got  my  itmt  on,  I  came  to  th«' 
conclusion  that  I  h>ul  tci  live  somewhere,  and  that  the 
only  thing  that  matteml  wiis  whether  I  did  it  honestly 
—not  where  I  did  it.  Then,  I  sort  of  felt  you  might 
come  to  the  (ianlens  this  morning,"" 

She  set  her  lips.  Once  that  nunisole  is  on,  every 
woman  has  her  dignity.  If  is  a  thing  to  play  with, 
much  as  a  child  plays  wiMi  its  Im>x  of  bricks.  She 
makes  wonderful  patterns  with  it— noble  ladies— im- 
jKTi(ms  da  :ies,  who  pu^  'gr'ty  Infore  lnnua>iity  as  you 
put  the  cart  lx'f':i;e  the        -se. 

"  Why  shoulti  yoii  think  I  would  tome  to  Hie 
(iardens .' '■'  she  >.>Ked. 

Jo'.ii -tetulied    ii^  evi-s. 

"  Weil,  I  presume  you  go  up  to  town  s(»metimes,"  he  said. 
"  Ves-  -but   one  can  get    up    to    town    by    Knights- 
bridge.'" 
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"  Of  course.  I  forgot  that.  But  then  you  may  be 
wanting  to  go  to  Bayswater  first." 

She  looked  very  steadily  into  his  eyes.  How  long 
hml  he  seen  her  before  she  had  seen  him  ? 

"  Perhaps  youVe  under  the  impression  that  I  came  to 
see  you,''  she  said,  and  she  began  walking  towards  the 
Bayswater  Road. 

He  followed  quietly  by  her  side.  This  needed  careful 
treatment.  She  was  incensed.  He  ought  not  to  have 
thought  that,  of  course. 

"  I  never  said  so,"  he  replied  quietly. 
Then  they  fought  all  the  way  over  to  the  Bayswater 
side.     Each  little  stroke  was  like  velvet,  but  beneath  it 
all  was  the  [mssion  of  the  claw. 

"  I  expect  it's  as  well  we're  not  going  to  see  eiuh 
other  any  more,"  she  snul  one  moment  and,  when  he 
iigrecil,  repented  it  bitterly  the  next.  He  cursed  him- 
self for  agreeing.  But  you  nuist  agree.  Dignity,  you 
know.     Dignity  before  humanity. 

Then  he  called  her  a  hansom — helpetl  her  within. 
"Are  you  going  back  to  {he  Ganknsp''  she  asked 
from  inside,  not  shutting  the  doors. 
"  No — I'm  going  up  to  town." 

"  Well "    She  pushed  the  bricks  away.    "  Can't— 

can't  I  drive  you  up  'f"" 

He  stepjK'd  inside,  and  the  cab  rolled  off. 
•'Were   you    going    t<»    have    walked?"   she    asked 
presently,  after  a  long,  long  silence. 

•'  No,"  said  ,1ohu.     "  I  was  going  to  drive — with  you." 
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KASTKR    srXDAY 

On  Easter  Sunday,  soon  after  his  first  clandestint' 
meeting  with  Jill,  John  was  seated  alone  in  his  rotini  in 
Fetter  I^ne.  The  fannly  of  Morrell  and  the  family  of 
Brown— the  plumber  and  the  theatre  attendant— had 
united  in  a  party  and  gone  off  to  the  country— what 
was  the  country  to  them.  He  had  heard  them  discuss- 
ing it  as  they  descendjd  the  flights  of  uncarpeted 
woo<len  stairs  and  passed  outside  his  door. 

"  As  long  as  we  get  btuk  to  the  Bull  and  Bush  by 
five,"  Mr.  Morrell  had  said  emphatically,  and  Mr. 
Brown  had  wiid,  "  Make  it  half-past  foiu."  Then  .Mr>. 
M«)rrell  had  caught  up  the  snatch  of  a  song— 

'•  I've  a  tifkly  feeliii'  in  tlie  bott.tin  of  me  'eart 
For  you— for  you," 

and  Mrs.  Brown  had  echoed  it  with  her  uncertain  notes. 
Finally  the  door  into  the  street  hml  opened— had  banged 
—their  voices  iiad  faded  away  into  the  distance,  and  John 
had  Ix-en  left  alone  listening  to  the  amorous  frolics  on 
the  stairs  of  the  sandy  cat  which  Ixjlonged  to  Mrs. 
Morrell,  and  the  toiioiseshell,  the  projH'rty  of  Mrs. 
Brown. 
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Unless  it  be  that  you  are  an  aitlent  churchman,  and 
of  that  persuasion  which  calls  you  to  the  kirk  three 
times  within  the  twenty-four  hours,  Easter  Sunday,  for 
nil  its  traditions,  is  a  gladless  day  in  London.  There  is 
positively  nothing  to  do.  Even  Mass,  if  you  attend  it, 
is  over  at  u  (juiirter  to  one,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  hours 
stretch  monotonously  before  you.  The  oppressive 
knowledge  that  the  Bank  Holiday  follows  so  closely  on 
its  heels,  overburdens  you  with  the  sense  of  desolation. 
Thei*e  will  be  no  cheerful  shops  open  on  the  morrow,  no 
busy  hurrying  to  and  fro.  The  streets  of  the  great  city 
will  be  the  streets  of  a  city  of  the  dead  and,  as  you 
contemplate  all  this,  the  bells  of  your  neighbourhood 
|>eal  out  in  strains  that  are  meant  to  Ixi  cheerful,  yet 
really  are  inexpressibly  doleful  and  sad.  You  know 
very  well,  when  you  come  to  think  about  it,  why  they 
are  so  importunate  and  so  loud.  They  are  only  ringing 
so  |K.'rsistently,  tumbling  sounds  one  upon  another,  in 
order  to  draw  people  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty  that 
many  would  shirk  if  they  dared. 

The  bells  of  a  city  church  have  need  to  be  loud, 
they  have  to  rise  above  the  greater  distractions  of  life. 
Listen  to  the  bells  of  St.  Martin''s-in-the-Fields.  The 
Ix^ll-ringers  there  know  only  too  well  the  sounds  they 
have  to  drown  before  they  can  induce  a  wandering 
pedestrian  within.  It  was  just  the  same  in  Fetter 
Lane.  John  listened  to  them  clanging  and  jangling — 
each  bell  so  intent  and  eager  in  its  effort  to  make  itself 
heard. 
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He  thought  of  the  eountry  to  which  the  families 
upstairs  had  departe<l;  hut  iu  the  eoijiitiy  it  is  «hfferent. 
Ill  the  eountry,  you  wouUl  go  to  eliureli  were  there  no 
hell  at  all  and  that  gentle,  sonorous  note  that  dews  ring 
out  across  the  fields  and  down  the  river  Incomes  one 
of  the  most  soothing  sounds  in  the  world.  You  liave 
only  to  hear  it  to  see  the  old  lyeh-gate  swinging  to  and 
fro  as  the  folk  make  their  way  up  the  gravel  path  to 
the  church  door,  Vou  have  only  to  listen  to  it,  stealing 
through  the  meadows  where  the  lirowsing  cattK'  are 
steeping  their  noses  in  the  dew,  to  see  with  the  eye 
of  your  mind  that  pale,  faint  flicker  of  candle-light 
that  creeps  through  the  stained  glass  windows  out  into 
the  heavy-laden  air  of  a  sunnner  evening.  A  church 
bell  is  very  different  in  tlie  country.  There  is  an  unso- 
phisticated note  afjout  it,  a  sojuid  so  far  remove«l  from 
the  egotistical  hawker  crying  the  virtue  of  his  wai-es  as 
to  make  the  one  incomparat)le  with  the  other.  John 
envied  Mr.  Brown  and  .Mr.  Morrell  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart — envied  them  at  le.-ust  till  half-past  four. 

For  an  hoin-,  after  breakfast  was  finished,  he  sat 
staring  into  the  fire  he  had  lighted,  too  lonely  even  to 
work.  That  heartless  jade,  depression,  one  cannot  call 
her  conjpany. 

Then  came  Mrs.  Ilowse  to  clear  away  the  breakfast 
things  and  make  his  bed.  He  looked  up  with  a  smile 
as  she  entered. 

"  What  sort  of  a  day  is  it  (Mitside .-'"  he  asked. 

"  Cold,  sir,  and  looks  as  if  we  was  going  '     tuive  rain." 
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She  caught  up  the  breakfast  things,  the  chiim 
rlattered  in  her  fingers.  He  turned  round  a  little  in 
his  chair  and  watched  her  clear  away.  This  is  loneli- 
ness— to  find  a  sense  of  companionship  in  the  woman 
who  comes  to  look  after  one's  rooms. 

"  Whenever  a  man  is  Ion  ly,""  wrote  Ijunartiiic, "  God 
sends  him  a  dog."  But  that  is  not  always  so.  Some 
men  are  not  so  fortunate  as  others.  It  hapfwus  some- 
times that  a  dog  is  not  available  and  then,  God  sends 
a  Mrs.  Rowsc  to  clear  away  the  breakfast  things. 

But  Mrs.  Kowse  was  in  a  hurry  that  morning.  There 
was  no  money  due  to  her.  You  would  not  have  found 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  lingering  in  anything  that 
she  did  then.  Even  the  topic  that  interested  her 
most— her  daughters— had  no  jiower  to  distract  her 
attention. 

She  was  going  to  take  them  out  to  the  country 

they  were  going  down  to  Denham  to  see  her  sister,  as 
soon  as  her  work  was  done— Lizzie,  who  stuck  labels 
on  the  jam-jars  in  Crosse  and  BlackwelPs  and  Maud, 
who  packed  cigarettes  in  I^mbert  and  Butler's. 

There  were  those  living  in  Peabody  Buildings,  who 
said  that  Lizzie  would  have  a  beautiful  voice,  if  she'd 
only  practise.  She  could  sing  "  Ix)ve  me  and  the  world 
is  nu'ne."  She  could  sing  that  lovely.  And  Maud- 
well,  Mrs.  Bowse  had  even  got  a  piano  in  their  little 
tenement  rooms  for  Maud  to  learn  on,  but  Mard  would 
never  practise  neither.  True,  she  could  pick  up  just 
anj-thing  she   heard,  pick   it  up  quite  easy  with    the 
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It  happens  SdniftinK's  that  .1  dug  is  not  .ivailahU-  ami  l!ic;i,  Cm-.i 
Mr*.  Row-if  to  clear  away  the  briakt'ast  thing'!. 
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right   hand,  though  nhf  t(»iil«l  only  vuiiip,  f«M»lit.h-Iiki', 
with  thf  left. 

Yt't  n|M>ii  these  portciilotiH  lunttirs.  Mm.  Kowm> 
would  .say  nothing  that  uiorninf'.  They  were  going 
t«)  catch  a  midday  train  from  MarylelMine  down  to 
IX'nham.     She  hml  no  time  to  wiuste. 

"  Would  you  mind  me  conn'ng  with  you,  Mrs. 
Uowse?"  said  John  suddenly.  As  suddenly  he  re- 
gntted  it,  but  only  Ixrause  of  its  impossibility. 

There  is  some  sort  of  unwritten  law  which  says  that 
when  you  accomjMiny  ladies  on  a  journey  by  train,  you 
must  pay  for  their  tickets,  and  all  women  arc  ladies 
if  they  do  not  swear  or  spit  on  the  groimd.  You 
should  take  off'  yoiu'  hat  t()  every  one  of  them  you 
know  when  in  the  street.  It  may  Ik'  that  they  are 
charwomen,  that  they  stick  labels  u|M)n  jam-jars  in 
their  spare  hours,  that  they  pack  up  little  boxes  of 
cigarettes  when  there  is  nothiiig  else  to  do;  but  in 
the  street,  they  are  women — and  all  women,  with  the 
restrictions  here  mentioned,  are  ladies. 

Now  John  could  not  possibly  pay  for  their  tickets. 
He  could  ill  afford  to  pay  for  his  own.  It  would  mean 
no  meal  the  next  day  if  he  did.  And  here  let  it  be 
said — lest  any  should  tjiink  that  his  poverty  is  har|KKl 
upon — John  was  always  poor,  except  for  five  minutes 
after  an  excursion  to  the  pawn-shop,  and  jwrhaps  five 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  royalties  upon  his  work. 
You  may  be  suie  at  least  of  tliis,  that  John  will  jingle 
the  money  in  his  pocket  and  run  his  finger-nail  over 
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the  niintwl  «lge  of  the  jtilver  when  lie  han  any.  If  he 
hnn  gold,  you  will  nee  him  take  it  out  under  the  light 
of  a  lamp-poftt  when  it  is  dark,  in  order  to  make  Hure 
that  the  novcreign  is  not  a  shilling.  On  all  other 
(M-eaHionH  than  these,  assume  that  he  is  p«H»r— nay, 
more  than  assume,  take  it  for  granted. 

Accordingly,  directly  he  had  made  this  offer  to  nmnn- 
jMiny  Mrs.  Rowse  and  her  daughters  to  Denham,  lie  had 
t<»  withdraw  it. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  I  could  come,  b»»t  I'm  afraid 
it's  ini|)ossible.     I've  got  work  to  do." 

Quite  soon  after  that  Mrs.  Rowse  defmHed. 

"  Ilojie  you'll  enjoy  yourselves,"  said  he. 

"  We  always  do  in  the  country,"  replied  she  as  she 
put  on  her  hat  outside  the  d(M>r.     And  then— "(Jood- 

morning,  sir "  and  she  too  had  gone ;  the  dcMir  into 

the  street  had  btinged  again,  and  the  whole  house,  from 
floor  to  roof,  was  empty  but  for  the  sandy  cat,  the 
tortoiseshell  cat  and  John. 

He  sat  on  there  in  the  stillness.  Even  the  cats  grew 
tired  of  play  and  were  still.  Then  came  the  rain,  rain 
that  turned  to  sleet,  that  drove  against  the  roofs  out- 
si<le  and  tried,  by  hiding  in  the  corners  of  the  chinuieys, 
to  look  like  snow.  John  thi^ught  of  the  tulips  in 
Kensington  Gardens.  Spring  can  come  gladsomely  to 
Kngland— it  can  come  bitterly  too.  Those  jM)or  {>eople 
in  the  country!  But  would  the  country  ever  permit 
such  weather  as  this.?'  Even  supposing  it  did,  they 
would  not  be  as  lonely  as  was  he.    Mr.  Morrell  had  Mrs. 
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Hn)wii  to  talk  to,  niitl  Mr.  Brown  Imii  tht-  lomjNiiiy  of 
An.  .Morrell.  Thfri'  wn-c  I.i/zio  niiil  Mmul  for  Mrs. 
Howst'.  |Vrlm|.H  j^oinjj  «lown  in  the  train,  tliry  would 
Kt't  a  carriajji-  to  jIk'hihIvis  and  l.vmv  would  sing 
"  I^>ve  mv  and  tlu-  world  i^  niino,"  and  Maud  would 
«)unt  cigarettes  in  lnr  mind,  and  \mvk  tluni  up  in  lur 
nniid,  or  more  jmdwbly  forgt-t  that  there  evtr  were 
sneh  things  as  eigarett.s  in  the  fi-esh  delight  of  Miing 
the  cf)untry  with  hnad  and  eli.ese  on  all  the  hedges, 
'lliose  young  green  huds  on  the  hawthorn  hwlges  are 
the  pedestrian's  hn-jul  and  iheese.  Hut  you  know  that, 
every  hit  as  well  as  I. 

Well,  it  seemed  that  every  one  had  e<im)NUiv  hul 
John.  I  If  tofik  out  of  his  jMH-ket  the  last  letter  his 
mother  had  written  him  from  \  eiuCe  -t<H)k  it  out  and 
spreail  it  Ixfori'  him.  If  only  she  were  then-!  If 
only  her  bright  brown  eyes  were  looking  at  him,  what 
thousands  of  things  there  would  Ix-  to  say !  What 
short  stories  and  Ix-ginnings  of  luw  Inniks  would  tlu-re 
not  be  to  ixwl  her!  And  how  synipathetieally  would 
she  not  listen  !  How  fre(|uently  w(»uld  she  not  phue 
those  dear  paraly/wl  hands  of  hirs  in  his.  as  he  read,  at 
some  new  passage  that  she  liked  I 

"  J///  darlhiff  fxuj " 

Me  eould  hear  that  gentle  voin-  of  hers-  like  the 
sound  you  may  hear  in  the  ring  of  an  old  china  tea-«up 
—he  eould  iiejir  it,  as  she  had  dictated  the  letter  to  his 
father  to  write — 

"  'J'/i'iM   i.s  where  I  heghi  eounting  the  ddijs  to   ijimr 
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fmi.  I  durtti  not  begin  mHmtr—liHt  muiiif  fifiurui 
nlKiif/»  hneildnvd  me.  It  h  mneJiMt  about  three  ttonthn. 
Your  fnthtr  in  muvh  Intter  than  he  tcnn,  and  in  dtting  a 
little  xctirk  thene  ilai/n.'^ 

Ami  hi'«'  wnH  Hildiil  in  n  «|iiHint  little  |NUtiitiiiNiK  of 
his  fnthi'r'n— "  She  mlln  it  xe(nk\  mi/  dear  Imif,  jimt  to 
pkaite  mt — but  when  old  men  plot/,  the}/  like  to  hear  it 
vailed  work.  Yonve  ffot  to  do  mt/  work.  And  nhe  in 
w*  f/uiek—nhe  han  neen  I  have  Inen  writing  more  than 
nhe  han  naid.  I  nhall  /Mrmiade  her  to  let  thin  ntai/  in 
nnrrthelenn.^ 

'nun,  nniiitomiplMl  for  ii  h\vuv  tin-  U-lti-r  rontiiiiii'd. 

"  Pm  no  pleased  that  i/onr  work  in  going  on  Mt  well. 
I  thotight  t/otir  lant  ntort/  tcan  ttni  nad,  thotigh.  Mtint 
stnrien  end  nnfiap/tih/  >  Vonrn  alxcat/n  mtn  to.  Hat  I 
think  I  gitenn.  Thet/  wtttt't  alwat/n  ettd  like  that.  Hat 
t/onr  father  nat/n  I  am  n<i  t<:-  worn/  t/on  o»  that  /Mtitil ; 
that  //on  eati't  paiid  in  o  tot>e  of  Id  what  ijoa  nee  in 
a  totie  of  grei/,  atid  thid  wlat  t/on  nee  taiw  in  a  tone  of 
grei/y  ytni  xcill  an  likeli/  an  tiot  nee  otie  dat/  in  a  tone  of 
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Then,  here,  anotlier  jmrtntlusis. 

"  Yon  xcill  underntand  xchai  I  iiieaii,  mt/  dear  Imtj. 
Pve  read  the  ntortj,  and  I  don't  think  it  ought  to  end 
nadlt/,  atid  i/ou  xcill  tut  doubt  nai/,  "  Oh,  hc'n  tpiite  old- 
fashioned;  he  does  tutt  ktutxc  that  a  nad  ending  in  an 
artinfie  ending."  Hut  that  in  luit  Ineaune  I  am  old- 
fanhioiud.  It  in  niinpltj  heeaune  I  am  old.  When  ijon 
are  t/oung,  you  nee  unhappij  ending.i  hicaune  i/ou  are 
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.«/oMN^  nioMffh  tn  hen.'  thi  /huh  nf  than.  It  h  „tU>/ 
whfit  t/oH  f^tt  ,Mer  that  t/tm  «r  nthrmhr.  ll'hn,  ipu 
have  htul  tfour  mtmnc,  whUh,  t/im  hinu,  tmlif  /m  an 
artint  I  nhh  /hr  iftm,  then  ifuu  xcill  write  hi  another 
strain,  (in  on  xcilh  ffimr  unhoppi/  ent/inffs.  tiini't  take 
anif  Hotiee  of  n».  All  i/tnir  rci>rk  xcill  In-  haitfnf  one  flat/, 
and  rememlHT,  t/ou  are  not  writinfj:  for  hnt  iHian/n  if  at. 
liif  the  xcill/,  I  think  i/im  njhlt  parefjinie  Xi'ionfr." 
Now  iiKaiii  the  dictHtion. 

"»K((//,  nnifhoxc,  thinifrh  /  knoxe  nothing  almnl  if,  / 
feel  ipn  write  lu  thoiifrh  ijon  loveil.  Yon  xeunlil  tell  nir, 
xeinild  ifoH  not,  if  i/on  did  >  /  am  .sure  it  mint  In-  the 
waif  to  xcrite,  the  xcaif,  injiut,  to  do  everffthiiif^.  Your 
father  naifH  the  piettirei  he  /Hiinti  nir.e  laek  .streiifrfh  and 
vifrinir:  hut  I  find  them  jnst  as  heantfnli  theif  arc  no 
ffentleJ' 

ParuntliesiH — 

^^One  rant  alwai/s  lore  a.s  one  did  at  txeentif-Hi.r. — 
T.  (i.     That  Moiinih  like  reverential  frratitnde  for  the 
fiut,  but  you  iimUrittand  it  in  onlif  mif  inUiaii.'" 

"//If  A<M  written  nomething  ii^tiin,  John— and  he 
xcont  tell  me  what  i1  w.  If  he  has  .mid  he  i.t  gcttinfr 
t<H>  old  to  love,  dtiit't  \Ueve  him.  lie  has  Jnst  leant 
fnncard  and  kixaed  mv  on  mi/  forehead.  I  have  insisted 
u/xm  his  xcriting  this  doxai.  Your  .stnrif  uIhoU  the  girl 
in  the  eha/nl  and  the  last  latidlr  amused  us  veri/  mueh. 
It  intcreHted  me  es/Hcialli/.  If  it  had  heen  me,  I  should 
hail  fallen  in  love  xcith  i/ou  then  and  there  for  being  .?f< 
eoimdcrate.      What  xcas  she  like  'tf     Have  you  ever  seen 
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her  .since.  ?    I  miCt  Jeel  that  yon  tcere  meant  to  meet 

her  for  nothing.     I  have  tried  to  think,  too,  what  she 

coiiid  have  been  praying   to  St.  Joseph  for,  fmt  it  is 

hyond  me.     It  is  not  like  a  rcoman  to  pray  frrr  money 

for  herself.     Perhaps  some  of  her  relations  have  monei/ 

tnmhks.      That  is  all  I  can  imagine,  though  I  have 

thought  it  over  every  day  since  I  got  your  letter.     Ciod 

bless  you,  my  darling.     We  are  rcaiting  eagerly /in-  the 

rtTieu's  of  your  ncjo  Ijook.      When  mil  it  Ite  out— the 

eract  date  ?     I  want  to  say  a  novena  far  it,  so  let  me 

know  in  good  time.     And  if  you  meet  the  lady  of  St. 

Joseph— as  you  call  her — again,  yon  must  promise  to 

tell  me  aU  about  it.     Your  father  wants  the  rest  of  the 

sheet  of  note-paper  on  which  to  say  somiihing  to  you. 

So  (iod  bless  you  always."" 

"  Dont  read  the  reviczcs  when  they  come  (tut,  John. 
Send  them  along  to  me,  and  Fll  sort  out  the  Iwst  ones 
and  .send  them  back  to  you  to  read.  As  far  as  I  can 
see,  there  are  so  many  critics  who  get  the  personal  7iote 
into  their  criticisms,  and  to  read  these,  zchether  jnaising 
or  blaming,  won't  do  you  any  good ;  so  .send  them  all 
along  to  me  before  you  look  at  them.  The  frst  moment 
you  can  send  me  a  ro/n/,  of  course,  you  will.— Your 
loving  Fat  mm.'" 

Here  the  kttor  ended  Loii^r  as  it  was,  it  might  well 
have  Ijceii  lonj,'er.  They  were  good  coiiipaiiy,  those 
two  old  people,  talking  to  him  through  those  thin 
sheets  «)f  foreign  paper,  one  breaking  in  upon  the 
other  with  all  due  courtesy,  just  as  thoy  might  with  a 
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"  Finish  what  you  have  to  .say,  my  ck>ar,"  in  ordinary 
conversation. 

And  now  they  had  gone  to  the  country,  too — they 
had  left  him  alone.  ^Vllen  he  had  folded  up  the  letter, 
it  was  ahno-stas  if  he  could  hear  the  door  l)tin|r  tigain  for 
the  third  time. 

He  leant  back  in  his  chair  with  an  involuntary  sif^h. 
^Vhat  a  few  people,  after  all,  there  were  in  the  world 
whom  he  really  knew  !  What  a  few  j)eople  who  would 
seek  out  his  company  on  such  ii  day  jis  this !  He  stood 
up  and  stretched  out  his  arms  alx)ve  his  head — it 
was 

He  stopjKHl.  A  sound  had  struck  to  his  heart  and 
set  it  beating,  as  when  the  bull's-eye  of  a  target  is  hit. 

The  bell  hiwl  rung  !  His  electric  bell  !  The  electric 
Ik;11  which  had  raised  him  immeasurai)ly  in  station 
above  Mrs.  Morrell  and  Mrs.  Brown,  who  had  only  a 
knm-ker  common  to  the  whole  house — one,  in  fact,  of 
the  landlord's  fixtures  I  It  had  rung,  au«l  his  heart  wa>» 
beating  to  the  echoes  of  it. 

In  another  second,  he  had  opened  his  door ;  in 
another  moment,  he  was  flying  down  the  uncarpeted 
woixlen  stairs  five  at  a  time.  At  the  door  itself,  lie 
pauseil,  playing  with  the  sensation  of  uncertainty. 
Who  could  it  be  ?  If  the  honest  truth  Ik;  known,  it 
scarcely  mattered.  Some  one  !  Some  one  had  come 
out  of  nowhere  to  keep  him  company  I  A  few  pcr-^ 
sonalities  rushed  to  his  mind.  It  might  be  the  man  ^ 
who  sometimes  illustrated  his  stories,  an  untidy  indi- 
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vidual  wh<.  Iwul  a  single  phrase  that  he  always  intro- 
ducetl  into  every  conversation  ;  it  was,  "  U-nd  me  half- 
a-crown  until  to-morrow,  will  your"  It  would  be 
splendid  if  it  were  he.  They  could  lunch  together 
on  the  half-crown.  It  might  be  the  traveller  from  the 
whole^ile  tailor's— a  man  whom  he  had  found  begging 
in  the  street,  and  told  to  come  round  to  No.  39 
whenever  he  was  at  his  wits'  end  for  a  meal.  I'hat 
would  Ik."  better  still ;  he  was  a  man  full  of  exjjeriences, 
full  of  stories  from  the  various  sleeping-houses  where  he 
spent  his  nights. 

Supposing  it  were  Jill !  A  foolish,  u  ho{K'less  thought 
to  enter  the  mind.  She  did  not  know  where  he  lived. 
She  might,  though,  by  some  freak  of  chance, }  ue  found 
.mt.  But  if  she  had,  would  she  ever  come  to  see  him  'f 
No— that  was  too  great  a  hope— much  too  great— nuich 
too  great. 

Then  he  opened  the  door. 

'I'here  was  no  one.  The  street  was  empty.  He 
lo.,ke<l  up  and  down.  Only  a  widow,  carrying  a  bundle 
under  her  arm,  was  to  be  seen,  walking  slowly  in  the 
direction  of  Iloiboni. 

Oh,  the  irony  of  it !  Irony  even  in  the  tlu)Ught  that 
bad  be  n«,t  paused  to  dally  with  that  sensation,  be  nugbt 
perhaps  Imve  caught  the  little  bell-Hend  ofanmaway 
before  be  got  out  of  sight.  Hut  no  likely  imp  was  to 
be  seen.  If  there  had  been,  he  woul,|  have  had  to 
suffer,  justly  „r  unjustly;  for  there  is  n  consoling 
saymg  ii.  Holy  Writ  that   the  rain  falls  ecp.ally  upon 
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the  just  and  upon  the  unjust,  and  fi«»ni  this,  in  sui-h  a 
circumstance,  an  exasperated  man  can  l)onou  what 
consolation  lie  mav. 

Vp  the  stairs,  lie  toile«l  slowly  a«,'ain,  trviiij,'  to  >traiii 
satisfaction  from  philosophy,  tellinjr  himstlf  that  had 
there  Ix-en  no  runaway  IkII.  there  would  have  Imcii  no 
sensation  worth  recordinjr  that  day  ;  an<l  then,  losiuir 
patience  with  it  all  and  the  clock  stiikinj,'  one,  he  j)ut 
on  his  hat,  went  down  into  the  street,  and  set  o;it  for 
lunch  to  the  Martyr's  Chih. 
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T«K  sleet  hatl  driven  honestly  into  snow  by  the  time 
John  h»«l  finisheil  his  lunch  and,  there  Ix'inj;  but  two 
old  orijriiial  nieinlK'rs  in  the  Martyr's  Cluh,  who  were 
(•ongratulatin}^  each  other  upon  ha\  inj^  put  on  their  fur 
coats,  stayetl  in  town  and  not  j^one  to  the  country,  he 
left  as  s(M)n  as  his  meal  was  over. 

The  hidl-porter  sto<Kl  reluctantly  to  his  feet  »vs  he 
p;isse<l  out— so  reluctantly  that  .J«)hn  felt  as  th«)Uj;h  he 
should  apoloirize  for  the  eti(|uette  of  the  club.  In  the 
street,  he  turned  up  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  set  off 
with  determination,  intended  t(»  show  the  hall-porter 
that  he  had  a  definite  destination  an<l  but  little  time  in 
which  to  reach  it. 

Hound  the  corner  and  out  of  siirht,he  iK-sjan  countinir 

t^  o  o 

to  himself  the  people  he  might  <ro  and  sec.    Kach  name, 

JUS  he  reviewed  it  in  his  mind,  presented  some  ditliculty 

either  «)f  approval  or  of  place.    At  last,  he  found  himself 

wanderiui^  in  the  direction  of  HollH>ni.     In  a  side  street 

off  that  neighbourhood  lived  his  little  typewriter,  who 

had  promised  to  finish  two  short  stories  for  him  ovei' 

Master.     She  wouUl  Ik'  as  gla«l  of  comptmy  as  he.     She 
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would  willingly  cease  from  pounding  the  symphony  of  tlie 
<»nt'  njonotonous  note  on  those  lifelefw  keys.  They  would 
talk  together  <)f  wonderful  works  yet  to  be  typed.  He 
would  strum  on  her  himl  piano.  The  minutes  would  slip 
by  and  she  would  get  tea,  would  boil  the  kettle  on  that 
miniatine  gas-stove,  situated  in  her  bedroom,  where  he 
h»ul  often  imagined  hers<iying  her  prayers  in  the  morning 
while  a  i)iefe  of  bacon  was  frying  in  the  jwin  by  her  side 
—prayers,  the  Amen  of  which  would  be  hastened  and 
emphasized  by  the  boiling  over  of  the  milk.  Those  are 
the  prayei-s  that  reach  Heaven.  They  are  so  human. 
And  a  burnt  sjurifice  of  burnt  milk  accompanying 
them,  they  are  consistent  with  all  the  ritual  (.f  the 
Old  Tesbiment. 

To  the  little  ty|K' writer's,  then,  he  decided  to  go. 
It  did  not  matter  so  very  nuich  if  his  stories  were  not 
Hnished  over  Easter.     They  could  wait. 

He  rang  the  l)ell,  wondering  if  lier  heart  was  leaping 
as  his  had  done  but  an  liour  or  so  k-fore.  His  ears  were 
alert  for  the  sciurying  of  feet  on  her  uncarj)ete<l,  wooden 
stairs.  He  iKiit  his  head  sideways  to  the  door.  There 
was  no  sound.  He  rung  again.  Then  he  heard  the 
creaking  of  the  stairs.  She  was  comiiig-oli,  but  so 
slowly!  Annoyed,  perhaps,  by  tlu-  disturbuice,  just  as 
she  was  getting  into  work. 

The  door  was  opened.     His  JKiirt  dropped.     He  saw 
an  old  woman  with  red-rimmed  eyes  which  |)ttred  at 
him  suspiciously  from  the  half-ojx-ned  sj))ue. 
"  Is  Miss  (ierrard  in  r "  he  asked. 
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was  the  reply. 

Gone  to  the  rountry  !  An«l  liis  work  woiihl  iiovit  Ix! 
finished  ovt-r  Easter  !     Oh,  it  was  not  jjuite  thir  ! 

"  Any  nu'ssjige  ?  "  .saiil  the  oM  li<)u.stkee|KT. 

"  No,'"  said  John  ;  "  nothing,"  »iid  ho  walked  away. 

Circumstftnee  was  conspirinf?  that  he  should  work— 
eircnnistanee  was  drivinj?  him  buk  to  IVtti'r  Ijiiio.  Vil 
the  loneliness  of  it  all  was  intolerahk-.  It  was,  nioreovtT. 
a  loneliness  that  he  could  not  explain.  There  had  Ix^en 
other  Easter  Sinidays;  there  had  heen  other  days  of 
snow  and  sleet  and  rain;  hut  he  had  iievtr  tilt  this 
<lescription  of  loneliness  before.  It  was  not  depression. 
Depression  sat  there,  certaiidy,  as  it  wtiv  upon  the 
doorstep,  ready  to  enter  a(  the  faintest  sound  of  invita- 
tion. But  as  yet,  she  was  on  the  d«M)rstep  only,  and 
this— this  leaden  weight  at  the  heart,  this  thain  upon 
all  the  energies— was  loneliness  that  he  was  entertainin<'. 
a  condition  of  lojieliness  that  he  had  never  known 
iK'fore. 

Why  had  he  gone  to  see  the  little  typewriter  r  Why 
had  he  not  chosen  the  man  who  illustrated  his  stories, 
or  many  of  the  other  men  whom  he  knew  would  Ix'  in 
town  that  day  and  any  day — men  who  never  went  into 
the  country  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  ? 

It  had  been  the  company  of  a  woman  he  had  wanted. 
Why  was  that  ?  Why  that,  suddenly,  rather  than  the 
company  he  knew  he  could  find  .-  What  was  there  in  the 
companionship  of  a  woman  that  he  had  so  unexpectedly 
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iliM-ovvred  the  need  of  it  ?  Why  hud  he  envied  Mr. 
Hrown  who  had  Mw.  Morrvll  to  talk  to,  or  Mr.  Morrell 
who  could  nnbunlen  hiniwlf  to  Mrs.  Hrown  ?  Why  hiul 
he  been  glad  when  Mn*.  Roww  came,  and  unutterably 
lonely  when  she  left  ?  Why  had  he  suf^ftented  j(<»ing  to 
the  country  with  her,  pleased  at  the  thought  that  Li/jsie 
would  wing  "  I/ivc  me  and  the  world  is  mine,"  and  that 
Maud  wjjuld  Ix;  counting  and  piu-king  cigarettes  in  her 
mind .'' 

The  ({uestions  iMiurifl  int<»  his  thoughts,  rushing  by, 
not  waiting  for  an  answer,  until  they  all  culminated  in 
one  overwhelming  realization.     It  was  .lill ! 

Morning  after  morning,  for  a  whole  werh,  they  had 
met  in  secret,  not  in  Kensington  (vaitlens  alone,  but 
in  the  most  extraordinary  of  places — onre  even  at 
Wrigglesworth's,  the  ol)scure  eating-house  in  Fetter 
IjIUic,  she  little  knowing  how  near  they  were  to  where 
he  lived.  He  hml  read  her  his  stories ;  he  had  given 
her  copies  of  the  two  IxMiks  that  liore  his  name  ujion 
their  covei"s.  They  had  dist-usswl  them  together.  She 
had  saiil  she  was  sure  he  » 'as  going  to  be  a  great  man. 
And  that  is  always  so  consoling,  because  its  utter  im- 
possibility prevents  you  from  (|uestioiiing  it  for  a 
moment. 

llien  it  was  Jill,  An<l  all  the  disjippointment,  all 
the  loneliness  of  this  Easter  Sunday  had  been  leatling  up 
to  this. 

Common  sense — except  in  that  mad  moment  when  he 
had  hoped  the  bell  had  been  rung  by  her — had  debarred 
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him  rnmi  IhinkiiiK  of  Mt>kiiiK  hor  out.  Hut  iiwii)-  in 
Hit'  fkt'p  coriifrN  of  his  niiiHl,  it  wiu.  \wr  coiniMiiiy 
]»•  wan  ]iK>kiiiK  for,  lur  ioiii|Niiiy  h»'  hnil  M>itf{ht  to 
Hnd,  Hrst  in  Mv*.  Uowh>  niid  thiii  in  thi-  littli*  ty|M'- 
writer. 

Shutting  thf  «i«N»r  of  )iiN  riMtni,  lie  went  ikto'^.h  to  thf 
•  huir  hv  Ihi'  t\n:  VVliiit  diil  it  imiiu  -  WlmJ  did  it 
nii'iui  .'  IKiv  tind  there  he  had  fallen  in  love;  hut  thiis 
wiis  not  the  wune  M>rt  of  tiling.  Thin  wa>  not  falling  i>i 
love.  Falling  in  love  was  «|uiek,  Midden,  a  iia-sh  that 
hurnt  u|>  alt  desire  to  w<irk,  flared  out  in  a  monienl, 
ohiiteratinf;  every  tiling  elM-.  Hut  this  was  slow,  stealthy, 
a  growing;  tiling  that  aske<l,  not  for  sudden  sjttisfaetion, 
hut  for  wonderful,  untellahle  tiling. 

.Ml  the  attrihutes  eonunon  t<i  h>ve,  as  he  had  under- 
stcMMl  it,  had  no  place  in  this  sensation.  As  he  had 
thought  of  it,  lovf  found  its  expression  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  nee<l  with  w Inch  it  had  Ik-jjuu,  or  it  «nde<l, 
like  his  st«>ries,  unhappily.  Then  this  could  not  Ik-  love. 
There  was  no  ending  of  gratificati<»n  and  no  ending  of 
ludiappiness  to  this.  It  was  unending.  Was  that  what 
his  mother  ha<l  nii-ant  he  would  leani  'f 

Tiien,  Its  he  sat  Ix'fore  the  fire  wondering  what  new 
thing  he  hml  fotuid,  the  Ik-II  rang  again.  It  found  no 
echo  on  this  occasion.  He  slowly  turned  his  head. 
They  were  not  going  to  deceive  him  a  second  tinu-. 
He  rose  (juietly  from  his  chair,  crosseil  to  the  window, 
silently  raised  it  and,  as  silently,  looketl  out.  There, 
Ix'low  him,  he  saw  a  woman's  hat — a  hat  with  fur  in  it, 
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cunningly  twined  through  grey  velvet— a  hat   that  he 
knew,  a  hat  that  he  had  often  seen  before. 

He  closed  the  window  quietly  and  slowly  made  his 
way  downstairs.  Before  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
passage,  the  bell  rang  again.    Then  he  opened  the  door. 

It  was  the  lady  on  whose  behalf  the  fur  coat  had 
discharged  the  debt  of  honour. 

She  stepped  right  in  with  a  little  laugh  of  pleasure 
at  finding  him  there  ;  turned  and  waited  while  he  closed 
the  door  behind  them,  then  linked  her  arm  in  his  as  they 
mounted  the  stairs. 

"  I  came,"  said  she,  "  on  chance.  Aren't  you  glad  to 
see  me  ? "" 

There  was  just  that  fraction's  pause  before  he  replied 
— that  pause  into  which  a  woman's  mind  leaps  ror  an 
answer.  And  how  accurately  she  makes  that  leap,  how 
surely  she  reaches  the  mental  ground  upon  which  you 
take  your  place,  you  will  never  be  able  truly  to 
appreciate. 

"  Yes,"  said  John  ;  "  I'm  very  glad." 

"  Then  what  is  it  ? "  she  said  quickly.  "  Arc  you 
writing  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I'm  not.     I've  tried  to,  but  I  can't." 

"  llien  are  you  expecting  some  one  ? " 

He  looked  up  at  her,  smiled,  opened  the  door  of  his 
room,  and  bid  her  pass  through. 

"And  is  all  this,"  said  he,  "because  I  paused  a 
moment  when  you  asked  me  if  I  was  glad  to  see 
you  ?  " 
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accustomed.  She  bej^an  drawing  the  pins  out  of  her 
hat,  as  a  woman  does  when  she  feels  at  honje.  When 
the  hat  was  free  of  her  heaps  of  brown-red  hair,  she 
threw  it  carelessly  upon  the  table,  shook  hi-r  head,  and 
lifted  the  hair  from  her  forehead  with  her  fingers. 
.\(i;t  John  sto<Ml  by  with  a  .smile,  thinking  how  the 
fa!  itest  shadow  of  a  word  of  (juestion  would  make 
that  hat  fly  back  on  to  the  head  of  brown-red  hair, 
the  hat-pins  pierce  the  crown  with  hasty  pride,  and  the 
little  pur.se  that  lay  up«)n  the  table  alongside  of  them 
be  clutched  in  an  eager,  scornful  hand  as  she  would  rise, 
full  of  dignity,  to  depart. 

■  He  let  the  snu"le  fade  away,  and  repeated  his 
(juestion. 

"Ye.s,"  she  .said.  "I  thought  when  you  didn't 
answer  at  once  that  you  weren't  very  keen  to  see  me." 

"  And  if  I  said  I  wasn't  very  keen,  would  you  go  at 
once  .'' " 

Her  eyebrows  lifted  high.  She  made  a  movement  in 
her  chair.  One  hand  was  already  begimniig  to  stretch 
out  for  the  grey  velvet  hat. 

"  Like  a  shot !  "  she  answered. 

He  nodded  his  head. 

"That's  what  I  thought,"  said  J„lm. 

She  rose  (juickly  to  her  feet. 

"  If  you  want  me  to  go,  m  hy  don't  you  say  so  .- " 

He  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders  and  seated  her 
gently  back  again  in  the  chair. 
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"  But  I  don't  want  you  to  i;o,"  he  repliwl  "  Fve  got 
II  lot  of  things  I  want  to  say  to  you." 

"  If  you're  going  to  talk  evohition "  she  began. 

He  laughed. 

"  It's  .something  very  like  it,"  .said  lie. 

She  gave  a  sigh  of  resignation,  took  out  a  packet  of 
cigarettes,  extracted  one,  lit  it,  and  inhaled  the  first 
breath  deep — deep  into  her  lungs. 

"  Well— go  on,"  she  said. 

"  Have  you  got  plenty  of  cigarettes  'f  " 

"  Ves,  plenty  to-day." 

"  Hadn't  you  yesterday  ?  " 

•'  No— Mother  and  I  raked  up  all  the  cigarette  ends 
out  of  the  fireplaces,  and  I  just  hud  a  penny  for  a  packet 
of  cigarette  pa|>ers."     She  laughed. 

This  is  the  honesty  of  poverty.  She  would  take  no 
money  from  any  man.  For  just  as  the  virtue  of  wealth 
will  bring  out  the  evil  of  avarice,  so  will  the  evil  of 
|)overty  bring  out  the  virtue  of  self-respect.  In  this 
world,  there  is  as  nuich  good  that  comes  out  of  evil  as 
ever  stands  by  itself  alone.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  need  of 
evil,  that  out  of  it  may  lift  the  good. 

"Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say  .-"she  continued, 
"(iet  it  over  as  cjuick  as  you  can.  I  shan't  miderstand 
half  of  it." 

"  You'll  understand  it  all,"  said  .John.  "  Vou  mav 
not  admit  it.  Vou  don't  admit  your  own  honesty — you 
proba  )iy  won't  admit  mine." 

She  screwed  up  her  eyes  at  him.     He  said  the  mcst 
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inconiprehi'iisible  thinjpi.  Of  coiirsf,  he  wa>>  ii  irank. 
She  knew  that — t<M)k  it  for  granted — but  what  did  he 
mean  by  her  honesty  ? 

"  I  don't  steal,"  she  s^iid.  "  Hut  I  owe  fifteen  pounds 
to  my  dressmaker,  and  thirteen  to  Derry  and  'I'oms,  and 
six  somewhere  else,  and  I  don't  suppose  they'll  ever  gi't 
paid.     Do  you  call  that  honest  r" 

"  I  don't  mean  that  sort  of  honesty.  That's  the  sort 
c.f  honesty  that  a  <lishonest  man  shields  behind.  Y<iu'd 
pay  them  if  I  gave  you  the  nuHiey  to  pay  them,  or  if 
anybody  else  gave  you  the  money,  or  if  you  made  the 
money.  Vou  meant  to  pay  them.  You  probably 
thought  you  could  pay  them  when  you  ordered  the 
things.'' 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  laughed. 

"  You  poor  old  dear !  I  don't  suppose  you've  got 
twopence  in  your  pocket.      You  couldn't  give  it  to  me." 

"  I've  got  two-and-nine,"  said  John.  "  But  the  point 
is,  if  I  couhl  give  it  you,  you  wouldn't  take  it.  That's 
the  honesty  Fm  talking  about.  From  the  standanl  at 
which  you  rate  life — that's  honesty  ;  and  you  never 
depart  from  it.  And,  in  a  way,  my  standard  has  Ixen 
much  about  the  same — till  now." 

"Till  now?"  She  echoed  it  in  a  little  note  of 
apprehensioti. 

"  Yes ;  till  now.  I  thought  these  things  were  honest 
— now  Fve  changed  my  standard,  and  I  find  them 
different  too." 

"  What  do  you  mean  .- " 
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Her  eyes  looked  far  into  his,  and   he  stood  there 
looking  far  back  into  hers. 

"  You  don't  love  me— do  you  ?  "  he  said,  presently. 

A  pause  preceded  her  answer. 

'•  No,"  she  said. 

"  And  I've  never  told  you  I  loved  you  'f  " 

"  No — never." 

"  And  yet,  does  it  strike  you  that  there  may  Ix-  such 
a  thing.?" 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  there  is.     Some  |)eople  pretend  they 
know  all  about  it.     I  think  you're  the  kindest  and  the 
best  |K?rson  I've  ever  met— that's  enough  for  me." 
"  Would  you  marry  me .?"  said  John. 
"  No— never." 
"Whvnot.^-" 

"Because  directly  jieople  marry,  directly  they  find 
themselves  bound,  they  look  at  each  other  in  a  different 
light.  The  question  of  whether  it  can  last  begins  to 
creep  in.  With  us  it  doesn't  matter.  I  come  and  see 
you  whenever  you  want  me  to.  If  it  doesn't  last,  then 
nobody's  hurt  by  it ;  if  it  does,  let  it  last  as  long  as  it 
can.  I  don't  want  it  to  end  to-day— I  n.ight  to-n)orrow. 
I  might  see  some  one  I  liked  better." 
"  And  then  you'd  go  .- " 
"  Most  certainly." 

"  ^^*^1''  suppose  you  came  across  some  one  with  whom 
you  knew  it  must  last ;  from  whom  you  expected  to  find 
those  things  which  go  on  past  time  and  all  measuring  of 
clocks,  would  you  marry  then  > " 
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She  came  up  dose  to  him  aiul  laid  her  hands  upon  his 


came 
shoulders. 


"  You  can  tell  nie  straiffht  «»ut,"  she  said  jjently. 
"  One  of  us  wtis  bound  to  tind  if  on*'  of  theso  days.  I 
only  hoped  it  would  be  nie.      You  lan  tell  uie  who  she 
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John  told  her.  This  was  what  he  had  wanted  the 
woman  for— first,  his  mother,  then  Mrs.  Howse,  then 
the  little  typewriter,  then  even  Jill  herself.  Tor  it  is 
to  a  woman  that  a  man  nuist  tell  these  thiiijjs — nolxxly 
else  will  do  ;  nobody  else  will  understand. 

And  wh.en  she  \vu\  he.u-d  it  all,  she  looked  up  with 
the  suspicion  of  tears  in  her  eyes  and  smiled. 

"Then  I  guess  Fni  the  Hy  in  the  amber,"  she  said. 
"  It  won't  be  a  clear  bit  of  stone  till  I'm  jrone.  Isn't 
that  what  you  mean  ?  " 

And,  taking  his  face  in  her  hands,  she  kissed  his 
foreheatl.  "  You're  a  funny  little  lM»y,"  she  said,  with 
a  wrv  smile. 

This  wj.  <  the  Ijox  cf  brieks,  Ine  playing  at  her  diguitv. 
Every  woman  has  them,  and  while  st)me  throw  them  at 
your  heml,  the  Ix-sc  make  patterns,  patterns  of  fine  ladies 
and  noble  dames.  It  was  a  fine  ladv  who  would  call  iiim 
a  funny  little  \xi\.  It  was  a  noble  dame  who  would  smile 
and  show  him  that  she  was  not  hurt.  lie  had  wanted 
her  in  his  way,  in  their  way,  the  way  she  wanted  him  as 
well.  All  men  want  some  woman  like  that,  and  tlicie 
are  as  good  women  to  supply  the  need  as  there  are  bad 
ones  who  would  shrink  from  it.     And  now,  he  wanted 
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her  no  longer.  She  knew  she  had  to  bow  her  head  to 
something  that  she  could  not  understand,  something 
that  she  could  not  supply.  Ho  loved.  And  they  had 
so  easily  avtiided  it. 

"  Are  you  going  to  Ix'  married  >"  she  in(|uired.     She 
longeil  to  ask  what  the  other  (»ne  was  like. 
J«)hn  shrugge<l  his  shoulders. 
"Vou  don't  know.-" 
"  No.     I  don't  know." 
*•  Does  she  love  you  f^ 
•'  I  couldn't  tell  you." 
"  Vou  haven't  asked  her  f  " 
"  .No,  we  haven't  said  a  word  alM)ut  it." 
She  smiled. 

"  Then  why  do  you  send  me  away  I" " 
••  Hecause — I  know,  myself.  There  comes  a  time— I 
didn't  know  it — when  you  know — a  time  when  you 
don't  excuse  yourself  with  the  plea  of  humanity — when 
you  wish  to  offer  no  excuse — when  there  is  only  one 
way,  the  way  I'm  cho«)sing.  I'm  a  crank,  of  course.  I 
know  you've  called  me  that  Ixfore.  To  you  I'm  a 
crank— to  heaps  of  other  people  as  well.     Hut  in  the 

Imek  of  this  muddled  head  of  mine,  Vw  got  an  ideal 

so  has  every  one  flse— s<»  have  you.  Hut  ii(»w  I've  found 
a  means  of  expressing  it.  Vou  say  I'm  in  love— that's 
what  you  call  it.  I  prefei-  just  to  say,  I  love— which  is 
another  matter  altogether.  IVople  fall  in  and  out  of 
love  like  an  iiidia-ruhlH-r  Ixill  dancing  on  a  spray  of 
water.     But  this  sort  of  thing  nuist  be  always,  and  it 
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niuy  be  only  (iiuv  or  twite  in  your  life  that  you  find  u 
means  of  expres.siii<r  it.  Hut  it's  there  all  the  time  ; 
and  one  time  it's  a  woman  with  dark  hair  and  another 
it's  a  woman  with  j,'old— hut  the  emotion-  tiie  heart  of 
it  is  just  the  same.  It's  the  same  love  the  love  of  the 
jro(Kl-the  love  of  the  Ixautiful— the  love  of  the  thiri-r 
whieh  is  elean  throuj^h  and  throiiirh  and  tinou^di.  Ami 
when  you  meet  it,  you'll  saerifiee  everythiiij,'  ft.r  it.  And 
if  you  don't  meet  it,  ytm'll  ^'o  on  himtiiiif  for  it  vour 
life  throufjh— unless  you  lose  heart,  or  lose  eharaeter, 
or  lose  strength— then  this  wonderful  ideal  vanishes. 
Vou  eome  to  look  for  it  less  and  less  and  less  till  at  last 
you  eome  to  seek  for  the  other  thinu;— «hat  you  call  - 
falling  in  love." 

"  Do  you  think  we  all  have  this  ideal  .-'  she  asked. 

"  Ves,  every  orii-  of  us." 

She  shrugged  her  shouhlers.     "Then  have-  I  \n^\  it  r  " 

"  .\o,  I  <lon"t   iK'lieve  so.      I   saw   tears  in  your  eyes 
just  now. 
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of  your  ront  of  thirty  pounds  a  year.     To  have  a  U.. 
all  the  year  round  with  your  visitinj?-tanl  piruu-d  to  the 
door,  that  is  needless,  luiforjjiveable  extravagance,  for 
it  does  not  then  Iwlong  to  you,  but  t<.  your  friends. 
When  John  took  the  stage-l)ox  on  the  third  tier,  it  was 
breml  and  butter,  dinners  and  teas,  that  he  laid  down  in 
payment   for   the  little  slip  of  paper.     They  did  not 
know  that.     The  clerk  at  the  office  thought  it  was  three 
guineas.     He  brushed  off'  the  money  carelessly  into  the 
palm  of  his  hand  without  thinking  that   it  could  be 
anything  but  coin  of  the  realm.     Whoever  woidd  go 
to    the    box-office    of  Covent    Garden    and,    tendering 
ingenuously  breml  and  butter,  exi)ect  to  get  h  ticket 
for  the  stage-box  on  the  third  tier  in  return  r   Hut  tluv 
are  not  ob-servant,  these  box-office  clerks,  for  heaps  of 
people  do  it. 

There  was  an  old  lady  just  behind  John,  who  handed 
in  all  her  warm  spring  underclothing  and  a  nice  little 
embroi(lere<l  lace  cap  that  would  have  lot>ked  deligiitful 
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oil  her  white  head  in  thv  ewningM  of  thu  nummer  tlmt 

W'Hti  to  I'OIIIO. 

"  I  want  H  Htall,"  said  she,  ♦♦  for  Tue»«lay  night." 

And,  in  jii^t  the  Miiiie  incon!M!{|Ucnt  and  unobHervant 
way,  the  clerk,  without  the  alightcst  eiiibarraiMnicnt, 
swept  all  the  warm  spring  underclothing  and  the  little 
lace  cap  into  his  hand  and  gave  it  her  without  a  word  ; 
but  heavens,  how  insulted  he  would  have  been  if  you 
had  told  him  that  he  was  simply  a  dealer  in  second- 
hand underlinen !  It  would  not  have  appeased  him  a 
bit,  to  tell  him  that  the  underlinen  had  never  been 
worn,  that,  in  fact,  it  had  never  even  been  bought. 

Jast  in  this  way,  he  tmik  John's  bread  and  butter 
and  gave  him  the  stage-box  on  the  third  tier.  It  was 
for  the  night  of  La  liohime. 

On  that  same  night,  Jill  was  going  to  a  dance, 
chaperoned  by  an  older  scluMil-frieiid  of  hers — one  who 
had  married — a  Mrs.  Crossthwaite.  And  Mrs.  Cross- 
thwaite  knew  everything  ;  not  because  she  had  been 
told  it.  That  is  not  the  way  amongst  women.  They 
tell  each  other  what  they  are  pretending  to  believe,  and 
both  of  them  know  all  about  it  all  the  time. 

There  was  the  invitation  to  the  dance — one  known 
as  a  subscription.  Mrs.  Dealtry  could  not  go.  She 
had  a  dinner-jMirty.  Jill  nominated  Mrs.  Crossthwaite 
as  her  chaperon,  and  went  to  tea  with  her  that  day, 
having  s(^n  John  in  the  morning. 

First,  she  spoke  of  the  daiice.  Mrs.  Crossthwaite 
was  delighted.     She  had  Ihhmi  stepping  it  in  the  heart 
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of  her  ever  wiiu-e  she  wan  niHrriwI ;  biii  only  hi  the 
heart  of  hir,  ami  Hk-  hmrt  of  h  woinaii  m  nu  im|)OHj«ibli' 
floor  to  ilamt;  ii|m>ii.  It  makes  the  heart,  not  the  Att, 
tired. 

Havinjf  won  her  •onsent— an  easy  matter,  not  lasting 
more  than  five  minutes— .1111  Ugan  j,rently,  nnohtniM vely, 
to  .sjjottk  of  the  work  o{  an  autlior  in\M  .hthn  (irey. 
Mnt.  CroMNthwaite  had  nwl  one  of  lij^  iKx.ks,  th.mjiht 
it  distinctly  above  the  avirajje,  but  very  siul.  She  did 
not  like  sad  Ixxiks.  There  was  «|uite  enough  sadness 
in  ri'al  life,  and  so  on.  All  of  which  is  very,  very  true, 
if  people  would  only  rc/ili/,e  it,  as  well  as  s*iy  it. 

From  there,  with  that  adroitness  whi<h  only  women 
have  the  fine  fingers  for,  ,fj||  k.,1  „„  the  (onver^ition  to 
her  acquaintance  with  John.     Oh,  it  was  all  very  difll- 
cult  to  do,  for  a  school-frieiwl,  once  >lic  has  married, 
may  have  Ixnome  a  very  diflirent  sort  .)f  |Hrson  from 
the  girl  who  was  ready  to  swarm  down  the  drain-pi|H'  to 
meet  the  Ijoy  with  the  fair  hair  and  the  cap  far  on  the 
Iwick  of  his  head,  who  had  passed  lur  a  note  concealcfl 
iK'twwMi  the  pages  of  the  Burial  Seivice  in  the  IVayer- 
book.     .Marriage  is  apt   to  n.b  your   sch(M)l-frieiid  of 
this  courage  ;  for,  though  she  never  did  climb  dinvn  the 
drain-pii)e,  she  made  you  think  she  was  going  to.     She 
had  one  leg  on  the  window-sill  and  would  soon  have 
been    outside,  only    that   she    heard    the  voice  of  the 
mistress  in  the  corridor  just  in  time.     Atid  she  some- 
tnnes  losses  this  courage  wlu-n  she  marries.    ,Iiil,  thereft)re, 
had  to  proceed  with  caution. 
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They  merely  talked  about  his  work.  He  was  very 
interesting.  His  ideas  were  strange.  Of  course,  it  was 
a  terrible  pity  that  he  would  not  say  where  he  lived, 
but  Mrs.  Crossthwaite  did  not  seem  to  consider  chat. 
For  a  moment,  she  had  expressed  surprise  and  approval 
of  Mrs.  Deallry's  action ;  but  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Martyr's  Club,  and  Mr.  C'rossthwaite's  greatest  friend 
was  a  member  there  as  well,  and  Mr.  Crossthwaite's 
greatest  friend  was  naturally  nearly  as  wonderful  a 
person  as  Mr.  Crossthwaite  himself.  So  what  did  it 
really  matter  where  he  lived  ?  The  position  of  a  man 
was  his  club.  She  even  declared  she  had  no  curiosity 
about  his  residence. 

Again,  Jill  had  never  seen  Rohemc.  Her  people  were 
not  musical.  They  hated  it.  She  lovetl  it.  This  was 
the  opportunity  of  her  life.  He  would  bring  her  back 
to  the  dance,  of  course,  and  no  one  need  ever  know- 
that  she  had  not  been  there  all  the  time.  And,  in  the 
intervals  of  the  o|)era,  they  would  talk  about  his  work. 
That  was  all  they  ever  did  talk  about.  She  knew  all 
his  ambitions,  all  his  hopes.  Once  or  twice  he  hat! 
accepted  her  suggestions,  when  really  she  knew  nothing 
about  it.  It  was  only  what  she  felt ;  but  he  had  felt  it 
too,  and  the  alteration  had  Ixjen  made.  He  said  she 
hel|)ed  him,  and  that  was  all  that  was  between  them. 
The  main  fact  of  inniortance  was  that  she  had  never 
seen  L(i  Bohhue,  and  might  never  see  it,  if  she  refused 
thi.s  opjKjrtunity. 

All  these  specious  arguments  she  put  forward  in  a 
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gentle,  enticing,  winning  way— full  of  simplifity— full 
of  honesty ;  but  the  princijml  reason  that  Mrs.  Cross- 
thwaite  consented  to  become  a  party  to  this  collusion 
was  that  she  did  not  lx?lieve  a  single  word  of  it. 

Romance — it  is  a  word  in  itself,  a  thing  in  itself— 
is  a  piece  of  fine-worked  lace  that  must  catch  tlio  eye 
of  ever}'  woman,  and  which  every  woman  would  stitch 
to  the  garment  of  matennty  if  she  could. 

So  it  was  arranged.  In  the  ves  ibule  of  the  rooms 
where  the  dance  was  held,  John  was  formally  introduced 
to  the  chaperon  before  he  bore  her  charge  away.  Then 
they  stepped  into  a  hansom. 

"The  Opera,""  viid  John,  through  the  trap-door, 
carelessly,  as  though  he  went  there  most  evenings  of 
his  life ;  for  when  you  give  your  bread  and  butter  to 
get  a  box  at  Covent  (iarden,  hunger  makes  you  talk 
like  that,  llus  is  all  part  of  the  delight  which  you 
miss  in  having  a  Ijox  all  the  year  round. 

And  when  they  had  got  far  away  into  the  traffic- 
that  passing  to  and  fro  of  jwople,  which  is  all  a  thund)- 
nail  illustration  of  the  stream  of  life— and  when  her 
heart  had  begun  to  beat  a  little  less  like  a  lark's  wings 
in  a  six-inch  cage,  Jill  broke  the  silence. 

"What  did  Mrs.  Crossthwaite  say  to  you  while  I 
went  to  get  my  cloak.'"  she  asked. 

"  She  was  good  enough  to  hope  that  I  would  call  on 
her." 

"Oh!  — Tm  so  glml  she's  asked  you.  Did  she  say 
anything  else  ? " 
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"She  asked  me  if  I  lived  in  London  all  the  year 
round.  I  said  I  did — except  for  a  month  in  the  year, 
when  I  went  to  Venice.  Then  she  asked  me  what  part 
of  London  I  lived  in." 

"  She  asked  you  that  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Jill  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  It  is  always  an 
interesting  moment  in  a  woman's  life  when  she  learns 
something  about  her  sex. 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?  "  she  asked. 

John  laughed.  He  thought  he  had  said  it  rather 
neatly. 

"Oh — I've  got  rooms,"  he  had  said,  "just  between 
St.  Paul's  and  the  Strand."  Which  might  be  the 
Inner  Temple,  if  you  had  a  nice  mind  with  which 
to  look  at  it.  He  told  Jill  this  answer.  She 
smiled. 

"And  is  it  between  St.  Paul's  and  the  Strand?"  she 
asked. 

"  Roughly  speaking — yes — but  very  roughly  speaking." 

Again,  she  was  silent.  Could  it  be  that  he  was  poor 
— at  least,  not  well  enough  oft'  to  live  at  a  good-sound- 
ing address  ?  Could  that  have  been  why  he  was  praying 
to  St.  Joseph  on  the  eighteenth  of  March?  Yet  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Martyr's  Club,  and  here  he  was 
taking  her  to  a  box  at  Covent  Garden.  She  looked  up 
quickly  into  his  face.  This  was  more  mystery  than  her 
desire  for  knowledge  could  afford. 

"  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  to  me  once,"  she 
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began,   "about   the   woman  with   the.  gift  of  under- 
standing ?  ■" 

"Yes;   the   first   day   that   we   met   in  Kensington 
Gardens," 

"  Well ;  do  you  think  I  am  absolutely  ungifted  that 
way  ?  " 

John  closely  searched  her  eyes.  Did  she  remember 
all  he  had  said  about  the  woman  with  God's  g(Mxl  gift 
of  understanding?  Did  she  realize  the  confession  it 
would  entail  if  he  admitted— as  he  believed— that  she 
was  ?  She  was  young,  perhaps— a  girl,  a  child,  a  baby 
—just  twenty-one.  But  the  understanding  which  is 
the  gift  of  God,  comes  independently  of  experience. 
Like  genius,  it  is  a  gift  and  of  just  such  a  nature. 
Absolute  simplicity  is  the  source  of  it,  and  with  it,  it 
brings  the  reward  of  youth,  keeping  the  heart  young 
no  matter  the  years.  Experience  will  show  you  that 
the  world  is  full  of  evil— evil  motives  and  evil  deeds ; 
it  will  teach  you  that  evil  is  said  of  everj-  one,  even  the 
best.  But  with  God's  good  gift  of  understanding,  you 
have  the  heart  of  a  child,  knowing  nothing  yet  finding 
the  good  in  ever3'thing. 

To  such  a  one,  no  secrets  are  possible,  no  deeds  can 
lie  hid ;  for  no  man  does  evil  because  he  would,  but 
because  it  rises  stronger  against  the  innermost  will  of 
him.  And  so  few  are  there  with  the  gift  to  understand 
this,  that  confession  is  seldom  made. 

And  for  John  to  tell  her  that  she  had  this  gift,  was 
to  make  admission  of  all  he  had  learnt  that  Easter 
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Sunday.  Could  it  be  that  she  asked  for  that  reason  ? 
Did  she  wish  to  know  ?  In  his  own  way,  he  had  meant 
to  tell  her ;  but  not  like  this.  And  so  he  searched  her 
eyes ;  but  searched  in  vain. 

"Why  do  you  ask  ?"  he  said  at  length. 

"  Because— if  you  think  I  have  any  understanding  at 
all,  don't  you  think  I  should  understand,  even  if  you 

told  me  you  lived  at ""     She  could  not  think  of  a 

poor  enough  neighbourhood  where  people  might  live. 
She  scarcely  knew  any. 

"  Shepherd's  Bush .'' "  he  suggested. 

"  Well— yes— Shepherd's  Bush." 

"  And  so  you  want  to  know  where  I  do  live  ?"" 

"  Yes." 

"Why?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  quite  honestly. 

"Well — pride,  I  suppose.  We're  good  friends.  I 
hope  we  are.  I've  never  had  a  friend  before.  I  think 
I  should  tell  you  everything,  and  I  expect  I  feel  hurt 
because  you  don't  tell  me.  I'm  sure  you  have  a  good 
reason  for  not  letting  my  |)eople  know,  but  that  ha.sn't 
prevented  me  from  keeping  you  as  my  friend  against 
all  their  wishes.  They  don't  understand,  I  admit.  But 
I  believe  I  should.     I'm  sure  I  should." 

Her  hand  in  its  white  glove  was  resting  on  the  door 
of  the  hansom  in  front  of  her.  For  a  moment,  he 
looked  at  it  and  then,  with  heart  beating,  in  fear,  joy, 
apprehension — a  thousand  emotions  all  flowing  into  one, 
he  took  it  in  his  and  pressed  it  reverently,  then  let  it  go. 
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"  I  know  you  would,"  he  replied  in  his  breath.  Ami 
then  he  told  her. 

Did  she  remember  Wrigglesworth's  ?  Would  she 
ever  forget  it  ?  Those  high-bncked  seats,  the  sawdust 
on  the  floor,  the  poll-parrot  in  its  cage  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  !  But  then,  who  could  forget  the  name  of 
Wrigglesworth  ? 

Did  she  remember  the  little  greengrcK-er's  shop  he 
had  pointed  out  to  her  and  how  she  had  said  she  would 
love  one  of  the  rosy-cheeked  apples  that  were  piled  up 
in  their  little  partitions — and  his  reply,  rather  reluctant, 
evidently  none  too  eager  that  one  of  the  rosy-cheeked 
apples  should  be  hers?  Yes,  she  remembered.  She 
remembered,  too,  that  nothing  more  had  Ix-on  said 
about  the  apples,  and  that  he  had  not  reminde<l  her  of 
them  again  when  they  came  away  from  lunch. 

Exactly — because  over  that  very  little  greengrocer's 
sho[)  in  Fetter  Lane — the  two  windows  above  the  shop 
itself — was  where  he  lived. 

For  a  while,  she  gazetl  at  him  in  itstonishment ; 
then  she  stared  out  into  the  traffic  before  her.  Back 
through  her  nund  racetl  the  sensations  she  had  exjieri- 
encetl  that  day  when  she  had  lunche<l  with  him.  The 
secrecy,  the  novelty,  the  stuffy  little  eating-house,  it 
had  all  seemed  very  romantic  then,  llie  tablecloth 
was  not  as  clean  as  it  might  be,  but  the  high-bsicked 
seats  had  been  there  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
One  thing  weighed  witli  another.  The  waiter  was 
fanuliar;    but,   as   John    hiid   explained   to    her,   the 
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waiters  knew  everybody,  and  you  might  feel  as  much 
annoyed  at  their  familiarity  as  you  had  reason  to  at  the 
age  of  the  poll-parrot  and  the  remarks  that  he  made 
about  the  cooking.  They  all  combined  to  make 
Wrigglesworth's — Wrigglesworth's ;  and  she  had  taken 
it  for  granted  in  the  halo  of  romance.  But  to  live 
there !  To  sleep  at  night  within  sight  and  sound  of  all 
the  things  which  her  unaccustomed  eyes  and  ears  had 
seen  and  heard !  She  suddenly  remembered  the  type 
of  people  she  had  seen  coming  in  and  out  of  the 
doorways;  then  she  looked  back  at  John. 

"  Then  you're  very  poor  ? ""  she  said  gently. 

"  If  you  mean  I  haven't  a  lot  of  money,"  he  said. 

•'  Ye's." 

"  Then  poor  is  the  word." 

He  sat  and  watched  her  in  silence.  She  was  thinking 
very  fast.  He  could  see  the  thoughts,  as  you  see  cloud 
shadows  creeping  across  water — passing  through  her 
eyes.  Even  now,  he  knew  that  she  would  understand 
in  the  face  of  all  upbringing,  all  hereditary  ideas.  But 
he  waited  for  her  to  speak  again.  The  moment  was 
hers.     He  trusted  her  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

"  Why  didn't  you  ask  me  to  come  and  see  your  rooms 
after  we'd  had  lunch  at  Wrigglesworth's  ? "  she  said 
presently  and,  expecting  simplicity,  counting  upon 
understanding,  even  he  was  surprised. 

"  Ask  you  there  ?  To  those  rooms  ?  Over  the  little 
greengrocer's  shop  .'*  Up  those  uncarpeted  wooden 
stairs  ?  " 
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moving  a  linger,  never  stirring  an  eye. 
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And  then  they  found  theniHelves  under  the  purtico  of 
the  Opera  House ;  in  another  nioinent  in  the  crush  of 
people  in  the  vestibule ;  then  making  their  way  roinid 
the  cheaply-papered  boxes  along  the  ugly  little  iwiNvigi-s 
to  the  .stage-box  on  the  third  tier. 

The  attendant  threw  ojh;ii  the  door.  Like  children, 
who  have  been  allowed  down  to  the  drawing-room  attir 
<linner,  they  walked  in.  And  it  was  all  very  wonderful, 
the  sky  of  brilliant  lights  and  the  sea  of  human  Ix'ings 
below  them.  It  was  real  romance  to  be  perche<l  away 
up  in  a  little  box  in  the  great  wall— a  little  box  whicii 
shut  them  in  so  safely  and  so  far  away  from  all  thosi' 
people  to  whom  they  were  so  near.  Iler  heart  was  Ix-at- 
ing  with  the  sense  of  anticipition  and  fear  for  the  fruit 
which  their  hands  had  stolen.  For  the  first  ten  minutes, 
she  would  scarcely  have  been  surprised  had  the  door  of 
the  box  opeiie<l  behind  them  and  her  mother  ap|>eared 
in  a  vision  of  wrath  and  justice.  Some  things  seem  t(M) 
good  to  be  true,  too  wonderful  to  last,  too  much  to 
have  ho|K>d  for.  And  romance  is  just  that  i|uality  of 
real  life  which  happens  to  be  full  of  them. 

From  the  moment  that  the  curtain  rose  upon  the  life 
of  these  four  happy-go-lucky  IJohemiuns,  to  the  moment 
when  it  fell  as  Hudolfo  and  Mimi  set  ott*  to  the  aift; 
these  two  sat  in  their  third-tier  box  like  mice  in  a  cage, 
never  moving  a  finger,  never  stirring  an  eye.  Only 
John's  nostrils  quivered,  and  once  or  twice  there  passed 
fi  ripple  down  Jill's  throat. 

At  last  fell  the  curtain,  one  moment  of  stiUness  to 
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follow  and,  shattering  that  stillnem  then  into  a 
thousand  little  pieces,  the  storm  of  the  clapping  of 
hands. 

Music  is  a  drug,  a  subtle  potion  of  sound  made 
liquid,  which  one  drinks  without  knowing  what  strange 
effect  it  may  or  may  not  have  upon  the  blood.     To 
some  it   is  harmless,   ineffectual,   passing    as    quietly 
through  the  veins  as  a  draught  of  cool  spring  water ;  to 
others  it  is  wine,  nocuous  and  sweet,  bringing  visions  to 
the  senses  and  pulses  to  the  heart,  burning  the  lips  of 
men  to  love,  and  the  eyes  of  women  to  subiniMsion.     To 
others  again,  it  is  a  narcotic,  a  draught  bringing  the 
sleep    that   is    drugged   with    the   wildest    and    most 
impossible  of  dreams.     But  some  there  arc,  who  by  this 
philtre  are  imbued  with  all  knowledge  of  the  good, 
are  stirred  to  the  desire  to  reach  forward  just  that 
hand''8  stretch  which  in  such  a  moment  but  separates 
the  divine  in  the  human  from  the  things  which  are 
infinite. 

This  was  the  power  that  music  had  upon  John. 
While  the  applause  was  still  vibrating  through  the 
house,  while  the  curtain  was  still  rising  and  falling  to 
the  repeated  a*  earances  of  the  players,  he  slipped  his 
hand  into  hif  jcket,  took  something  quickly  out,  and 
when  she  tui  jd  after  the  final  curtain  fall,  Jill  beheld, 
standing  upon  the  velvet  railing  of  the  box  a  little  man 
all  in  brass,  with  one  hand  resting  aristocratically  upon 
his  hip  and  the  other  stretched  out  as  though  to  take 
her  own. 
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Surprine  and  question  filled  her  eyes.  She  looked 
up  at  John.  She  looked  bock  at  the  little  braiut 
man,  and  the  little  brass  man  looked  back  at  her.  It 
may  not  have  been  that  he  raised  his  hnt ;  but  he  hud 
all  the  appearance  of  having  just  done  ho. 

"  Did  you  put  that  there .?"  she  asked. 

John  nodded.  She  picked  him  up,  and  once  her 
fingers  had  touched  him,  the  spell  of  his  dignity  was 
cast. 

"\Vhat  is  he?  Where  did  you  get  him?  What 
does  he  mean  ?"     One  question  fell  fast  upon  another. 

"  He's  my  little  brass  man,"  said  John.  '♦  He's  an 
old  seal  over  a  hundred  years  old.''  And  he  told  her 
the  whole  stor}'. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  curtain  rose  once  more— 
outside  the  Cqfd  Momus  with  the  buliel  of  children  and 
the  hum  and  laughter  of  a  crowd  that  only  a  city 
south-east  of  the  Thames  can  know  or  understand. 
Through  all  the  act,  Jill  sat  with  the  little  brass  man 
standing  boldly  besi<le  her.  When  it  was  over,  she 
turned  to  him  again. 

"Aren't  you  very  miserable  when  you  Imve  to— to 
part  with  him  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Very.  He  comes  back  as  soon  as  jiossibh'.  Hut 
I've  made  a  resolve." 

"What's  that?" 

"  I'm  going  to  put  him  out  of  reach  of  the  indignity. 
He's  never  going  to  the  chapel  of  unredeniption  any 
more." 
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**  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? " 

**  Give  him  to  you.  You  are  the  only  person  I  know 
of,  who  has  the  gift  of  understanding  poverty.^ 

"  To  ine  ?"  Instinctively  her  fingers  tightt  nttl  round 
him.     *♦  To  me  ?  "  she  repeated. 

He  smiled  and  bent  his  hetul.  '*  H(  sealn  our  friend- 
ship,'" said  he. 

This  was  his  way  of  telling  her  that  he  knew  she 
understood.  Thp  perfect  nonsense  of  the  gift — a  figure 
in  brass  that  cost  seven  shillings  and  had  been  pledged 
and  redeemed  for  six,  times  out  of  number — this  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Kver^-thing  in  this 
world  is  nonsense ;  the  whole  of  life  is  a  plethora  of 
ludicrous  absurdities,  one  more  fanciful  than  another. 
The  setting  upon  the  head  of  a  man  a  fantastic  piece  of 
metal  and  calling  in  a  loud  voice  that  he  is  king — the 
holding  aloft  of  another  piece  of  metnl,  criwsetl  in 
shape,  studded  with  precious  .stones,  and  ixhorting  those 
who  behold  it  to  fall  upon  their  knees — the  placing  un 
the  finger  of  a  little  circular  band — of  metal  too — and 
thereby  binding  irrevocably  the  lives  and  freedom  of 
two  living  beings  in  an  indissoluble  bondiiL,  ■,  all  these 
things  are  nonsense ;  childish,  inconseijuent  nonsense, 
but  for  their  symbolism  ami  the  inner  meaning  that 
they  hold. 

The  crown  is  nothing,  the  cross  is  nothing,  the  ring 
is  nothing  too.  A  goldsmith,  a  silversmith,  a  worker  in 
brass,  these  men  can  turn  them  out  under  the  hammer 
or  upon  the  lathe ;  they  can  scatter  the  earth  with  them 
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and  have  done  m).  From  the  crown  in  finwt  gold  and 
rarwt  jewel»  to  the  crown  in  paper  gilt,  the  difference 
can  only  be  in  earthly  value,  not  in  truth.  From  the 
great  crow,  in  VVe«tniin»terCathetlral  to  the  little  nickel 
toy  that  hangH  from  the  cht'a|K»t  of  roiwry  beads  the 
difference  iH  only  the  mme.  From  the  mamivc  ring  that 
the  Popr  must  wear  to  the  tinsel  thing  that  the  cracker 
hide*  in  its  gaudy  wrappings  at  Chri«tn.a«-time,  the 
different*  i«  just  the  same.  I':ach  would  serve  the 
other's  purpose.  Each  would  mean  nothing  but  non- 
sense and  empty  foolishness  except  to  the  eyes  which 
behold  the  symbolism  that  they  bear. 

Yet  they,  because  of  their  meanings,  dominate  the 
world.  Little  pieces  of  ineUl  of  the  earth's  reluctant 
yi(  M—for  the  highest  symbolism  always  takes  form  in 
metal— thej'  govern  and  command  with  a  despotism 
that  is  all  j)art  of  the  chaos  of  nonsense  in  which  we 
live. 

Only  one  form  of  metal  there  is,  which  is  a  meaning 
in  itself;  before  which,  without  nonsense  and  without 
symbolism,  a  man  must  bow  lus  head— the  swor.1.  The 
only  thing  in  this  world  of  ours  in  which  rionsen.se  plays 
no  part ;  the  only  thing  in  this  world  of  ours  which 
needs  no  symbolism  to  jrive  H  {wwer.  Yet  in  times  of 
IJcace,  it  lies  idly  n.  tl  e  «■;,  „.,nl  and  there  are  few  to 
bring  it  reverence. 

For  the  presen  ,  nonsi -ise  must  (ontent  us  then. 
The  greatest  intelk-cts  must  admit  that  it  is  still  in  the 
nature  of  th -m     .  sprawl  ujmmi  the  Hoor  of  the  nursery. 
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making  belief  with  crowns,  with  crosses  and  with  rings 
— making  belief  that  in  these  fanciful  toys  lies  all  the 
vast  business  of  life. 

Until  we  learn  the  whole  riddle  of  it  all,  the  highest 
profession  will  be  that  of  the  nonsense-maker.  The 
man  who  can  beat  out  of  metal  some  symbolical  form, 
earns  the  thankfulness  of  a  complete  world  of  children. 
For  with  baubles  such  as  these,  it  is  in  the  everlasting 
nature  of  us  to  play,  until  the  hours  slip  by  and  the 
summons  comes  for  sleep. 

So  played  these  two — children  in  a  world  of  children — 
in  their  stage-box  on  the  third  tier.  She  knew  well  what 
the  gift  of  the  little  brass  man  must  mean — the  chevalier 
irhunneur.  John  might  have  sworn  a  thousand  times 
that  he  knew  the  great  power  of  her  understanding,  yet 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  child,  that  in  this  little  symbol 
of  brass — as  much  a  nonsense  thing  as  any  symbol  of 
its  kind — she  understood  far  clearer  the  iimer  meaning 
of  that  word  friendship. 

"  Will  you  accept  him  '(  "  said  John  gently. 

She  looke«l  back  in  his  eyes. 

"  On  one  condition." 

"What  is  that."" 

"That  if  ever  we  cease  to  1k'  friends,  he  must  be 
returned  to  you." 
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It  was  always  a  strain  when  July  tame  round,  f<ir 
John  to  amass  those  seventeen  (xld  pounds  for  the 
journey  to  Venii-e.  But  it  was  a  greater  strain  when, 
having  amassed  it,  he  had  sonic  days  before  him  in 
which  to  walk  about  the  streets  before  he  departed- 
it  was  a  greater  strain,  then,  not  to  sjiend  it.  For 
money,  to  those  who  have  none,  is  merely  water  and  it 
percolates  through  the  toughest  pig-skin  purse,  finds 
its  way  somehow  or  other  into  the  pocket  and,  once 
there,  is  in  a  sieve  with  as  broad  a  mesh  as  you  could 
need  to  find. 

It  was  always  in  these  few  days  before  his  yearly 
exodus,  that  John  ran  across  the  things  that  one  most 
desires  to  buy.  Shopkeepers  had  a  bad  habit  of  plac- 
ing their  most  alluring  bargains  in  the  very  fore-front 
of  the  window.  Everjihing,  in  fact,  seemed  cheaper  in 
July,  and  seventeen  pounds  was  a  sum  which  had  all 
the  appearance  of  being  so  immense,  that  the  detraction 
of  thirty  shillings  from  the  hoard  w  ould  make  but  little 
material  difference  to  the  bulk  of  it. 

Hut  John  had  learnt  by  experience  that  if  you  take 
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thirty  shillings  from  seventeen  {MHinds,  it  leaves  fifteen 
pounds  ten,  an  od<l  amount,  demanding  that  tht>se  ten 
shillinfpi  be  sjient  also  to  ecjualize  matters.  I'ben  the 
fifteen  pounds  which  is  left  is  still  innnense  and  the 
proeess  begiiniing  all  over  again,  there  is  finally  lefl 
but  a  (|uota  of  what  had  been  at  fii*st. 

With  fifteen  ]>ounds  in  bank-notes  in  his  letter-ease 
and  two  ])ounds  in  gold  in  his  j)orket,  he  found  himself 
looking  in  the  window  of  Payne  and  Welcome's,  where 
a  little  Nankin  milk-jug  of  some  unimpeachable  dynssty 
was  standing  in  all  expectation,  just  waiting  to  catch 
the  eye  of  such  a  person  as  himself  who  might  chance 
to  |)ass  by. 

That  aftenioon,  Jill  was  coming  to  tea — her  first  visit 
to  Fetter  I^ne,  made,  as  he  thought,  simply  in  honour 
of  his  departure.  And  that  little  milk-jug  was  begging 
to  come  too. 

He  stood  for  a  while  and  stared  at  it.  It  would  not 
be  more  than  fifteen  shillings — expensive,  too,  at  that. 
Fifteen  shillings  would  make  no  impression  upon  so 
vast  a  sum  as  seventeen  pounds.  A  voice  whispered 
it  in  his  ear,  from  behind  his  back  —just  over  his 
shoulder. 

"You  want  a  milk-jug,"  sjiid  the  voice,  "and  ;!;\s  a 
beautiful  blue.  It  will  go  wonderfully  with  the  tea- 
pot and  the  little  blue  and  white  cups  and  saucers. 
Get  it,  man !  Get  it !  *"  and  it  reminded  him  in  a 
joking  way,  with  a  subtle,  cunning  laugh,  of  his 
philosophy  when  he  was   a   boy.     "What  are  sweets 
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for,    but    to    eat?"     "What    is    money   for,    but    to 
spend?" 

With  sudden  dctision,  he  wulkwl  in ;  but  it  was 
not  through  the  entrance  of  the  jeweller's  sliop.  He 
marched  into  the  confessional  box  in  the  cha|)el  of 
unredemption.  ITiere,  pulling  out  his  three  five-pound 
notes  and  his  two  sovereigns,  he  planked  them  down 
upon  the  counter. 

"  I  want  ten  shillings  on  those,"  said  he. 

iTiey  were  usetl  to  John's  eccentricities  there,  but 
they  never  thought  him  so  mad  as  this. 

"  Why  it's  seventeen  {wunds,"  said  the  man. 

"I'hat's  quite  right,"  said  John.  "I  coiuited  it 
myself.     I  want  ten  shillings  on  it." 

Ten  shillings  would  feed  him  for  a  week.  He  strode 
out  of  the  shop  again  with  the  ten  shillings  in  his 
pocket  and  the  seventeen  pounds  safe  in  the  keeping 
of  the  high  priest.  There  was  a  man  who  owed  him 
fourteen  shillings,  and  who,  when  the  time  came  to  go 
to  y'^enice,  might  possibly  be  induced  to  part  with  that 
necessary  ten,  if  he  were  to  ask  for  it  as  a  loan.  A 
man  will  willingly  lend  you  ten  shillings  if  he  owes  you 
fourteen  ;  it  is  the  paying  you  back  that  he  does  not 
like. 

As  he  passerl  out  into  the  street,  John  kept  his  face 
rigidly  averted  from  the  little  Nan'  in  milk-jug.  He 
had  played  that  milk-jug  a  sly,  an  i  nasty  trick.  It 
was  really  nothing  to  be  proud  about. 

When   he    returned   to    No.  39,  there   was   a    man 
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waiting  outside  his  door,  a  man  dressed  in  a  light 
brown  tweed,  the  colour  of  ripening  com.  He  had 
on  a  shiny  red  silk  tie,  adorned  with  a  pin— a  horse- 
shoe set  with  pearls.  His  face  was  round,  fat  and 
solemn — the  solemnity  that  made  you  laugh.  He 
put  John  in  good  spirits  from  the  loss  of  the  Nankin 
milk-jug,  the  moment  he  saw  him.  Some  one  had  left 
the  door  into  the  street  ojien  and  so  he  had  come 
upstairs. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  John. 

"  Well— my  name's  Chesterton,  sir,  Arthur  Chester- 
ton.'' 

John  opened  his  door  with  the  innocence  of  a  babe, 
and  the  man  followed  him  into  the  room,  closely  at  his 
heels. 

"  And  what  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  John. 

Mr.  Chesterton  handed  him  a  paper.  John  looked 
it  through. 

"Yes— of  course— my  two  (juarters'  rent.  They 
shall  be  paid,"  he  said  easily.  "There's  money  due 
to  me  next  month." 

Mr.  Chesterton  coughed  behind  his  hand. 

"  It  must  be  now,"  he  said  quietly.  "  That  is  to  say 
— I  must  wait  here  till  I  get  it." 

A  bailiff!  And  Jill  was  coming  to  tea !  In  another 
half-hour,  she  would  be  there  !  She  knew  he  was  poor ; 
she  thought  Fetter  Lane  a  terrible  neighbourhood; 
but  with  all  her  imagination,  she  had  not  conceived 
anything  as  terrible  as  this. 


"Yes— of  course— my  two  iiuarti-rs'  rent.     They  shall  be  paid,"  lie  saul  ea<ily. 
"There's  money  due  to  me  next  month.'' 

[T-  t.:i,  p.  it(>. 
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There  was  only  one  way;  to  explain  everything. 
He  had  a  lady  coming  to  tea  with  him  that  afternoon 
—a  lady— did  he  understand?  Anyhow,  he  nodded 
his  head.  Well— it  was  quite  impossible  for  her  to 
find  him  there— u  bailiff"!  It  was  not  his  fault,  of 
course,  that  he  was  a  bailiff,  but  he  must  see  how 
impossible  the  {KMition  was.  The  little  man  no<lded 
his  head  again.  Well,  would  he  go  away ;  just  for 
a  short  time,  till  they  had  had  tea.  He  could  return 
then,  John  promised  he  would  let  him  in.  He  knew 
that  once  a  bailiff  was  out  of  po.ssession,  he  was  iiower- 
less ;  but  this  was  a  matter  of  lumoiir.  On  his  honour 
he  would  let  him  in  again. 

Mr.  Chesterton  blinked  his  eyes. 

"  Sometimes,"  he  replied  (|uietly— "  Sometimes  thcv 
tell  me  it's  their  father  as  is  comin' — then  again,  if 
it's  a  woman,  she  says  her  husband  '11  be  back  in  a 
minute  and  her  husband's  always  a  man  with  an  'orrible 
bad  temiMJr  what's  liable  to  do  dangerous  things.  And 
sometimes,  they  say  it'.s  a  girl  they're  sweet  on— same 
as  you." 

"  But  I'll  swear  it's  true  ! 

Mr.  Chesterton  smiled. 

"  Wouldn't  payin'  the  money  Ix;  better  than  swearin'  ?  " 
said  he.  "  It's  only  fifteen  pounds.  Sometimes  they 
gets  rid  of  me  that  way — and  it's  the  only  succ-essful 
May  of  doin'  it.  You  see  I'm  inside  now.  I'm  the 
nine  points  of  the  law  now.  If  I  was  outside,  I'd  be 
only  one — you'd  be  the  nine  then — see.     Vou'd  be  able 
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to  lofk  your  iloor  »»nd  make  a  long  noNe  at  me  out  of 
the  window.     Lord !  the  times  Fve  mid  that  to  people 
— and  they  don't  Ht-em   to  see  the  truth  of  it— not 
thty." 

John  had  every  Mympathy  with  their  obtusene»w.  If 
he  Haw  the  point  of  it  himself,  it  was  only  becauite  he 
knew  it  would  not  be  ho  in  hin  inntancc. 

"  Then  you  won't  go  ?  "  he  naid. 

Mr.  Chesterton  nhook  his  hewl,  (piitc  patiently. 

"  Do  you  ever  get  kicked  out  of  a  place  into  the 
street  ?"  asked  John.  I'he  man  was  ho  small  that  the 
question  would  rise  naturally  to  the  minds  of  quite  a 
lot  of  people. 

He  smiled  amiably. 

"Yes— they  do  that  M)metimes.  But  two  months, 
without  the  option,  for  Rssault  ain't  pleasant,  vou 
know.  I  shouldn't  care  for  it  myself.  I'd  sooner  'ave 
the  assault,  it's  over  quicker." 

There  are  some  tragedies  in  life  in  which,  if  you  do 
not  find  place  for  laughter,  you  become  melodramatic 
— a  sin  which  is  unforgivable. 

John  just  saved  the  position  in  time.  He  sat  down 
in  a  chair  and  laughed  aloud. 

"  And  till  I've  paid  this  money,"  he  said,  "  I've  got 
to  put  you  up.  Where  are  you  going  to  sleep  ?  I've 
only  got  a  bedroom  besides  this  and  a  cupboard  that 
holds  two  hundredweight  of  coal  on  the  landing." 

Mr.  Chesterton  looked  about  him, 

"That  settle  looks  comfortable   enough,"   said   he. 
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"Tve  Hltpt  worne  than  that."  He  tniNsi^l  the  nioiii 
and  felt  the  sprin^H  of  it  with  hiH  Hst.  "Hut  it\ 
a  small  platf.  Tin  afraid  I  shall  Ik-  a  bit  in  the 
way." 

"  My  Ixml ! "  John  junijKHl  up  apain.  "  V<mi  will 
this  aftcnuMMi."  Ho  w.w  to  havt-  told  .III]  nmny  tliin^.^ 
that  afternoon.  Now  this  niinwj  everythinff.  Thev 
would  have  to  go  out  to  tea,  l»eeaUNe  there  was  no 
l»aying  of  the  numey.  He  could  not  re<leeni  his  seven- 
teen pounds  and  wttlc  it  with  that.  There  wouKI 
be  nothing  left  with  which  to  go  t<.  Venice  and  the 
calculations  of  that  little  old  white-hairwl  lady  who  was 
waiting  for  him  to  put  his  arms  alxuit  her  ne<k  had 
be<-onie  so  small,  so  inHnitely  small,  that  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  add  t<»  them  by  so  imuh  as  a  figure  of 
seven. 

"Then  you  don't  believe  that  a  lady's  coming  to  tea 
with  me  ?  "  he  said  excitedly. 

Mr.  Chesterton  spread  out  a  pair  of  dirty  hands. 

"  I  know  that  lady  so  well,"  he  said.  "  She's  always 
every  inch  a  lady  who  woul«ln't  understand  the  likes  of 
me.  But  I'm  quite  easy  to  understand.  Tell  her  I'm 
a  friend  of  yours.     I  won't  give  the  game  away." 

Oh!  It  was  ludicrous!  The  laugh  came  again 
(juickly  to  John's  lips,  but  as  soon  it  died  awav.  So 
much  was  at  stake.  He  h.ul  pictured  it  all  so  plainly. 
She  would  be  disappointed  when  sh  •  heard  he  was 
going.  He  would  ask  her  why  that  look  had  passed 
across  her  eyes.     Her  answer    would   be  evasive,  and 
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then,  word  by  won!,  louk  by  look,  he  would  lead  her 
to  the  very  door  of  bin  heart  until  the  cry—"  I  love 
you"— the  most  wonderful  words  to  say— the  most 
terribly  wonderful  wonln  to  menu,  would  be  wrung 
from  bin  lips  into  her  i-arn. 

And  now  this  imperturbable  fiend  of  a  bailiff,  with 
his  very  natural  in(rp''ulity  and  his  simple  way  of 
expressing  it,  had  c-onie  to  wiwk  the  greatest  moment 
of  his  life. 

John  looked  him  up  and  down. 

"  What  sort  of  a  friend  do  you  think  I  t-ould  intro- 
duc-e  you  as  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Uo  you  think  you  look  like 
a  friend  of  mine  ?  " 

'n»e  little  man  glanced  down  at  his  boots,  at  the 
light  brown  tweed  trousers,  upturnwl  and  showing  a 
pair  of  woollen  socks  not  far  removed  in  colour  from 
that  of  his  tie. 

«  Well— you  never  know,"  said  he,  looking  up  again. 
"Tm  stayin'  here,  aren't  I?  They  Miid  vou  was  a 
writer -that  you  wrote  books.  Well,  have  you  never 
seen  a  person  who  wrote  books,  like  me  ?  Why  there 
was  a  woman  I  'ad  to  get  the  rent  fron.  once—a 
journalist,  she  called  herself.  She'd  got  a  bit  of  a 
bean!  and  a  fair  tidy  moustache— and,  by  gum,  she 
dressed  (jueerer  than  anything  n)y  old  woman  would 
ever  put  on.  I  felt  (piite  ashame<l  to  Ik-  stoppin'  with 
her." 

John    laughed   again;    laughed    upnmriously.     Mr. 
Chesterton   was  so  amused  at  the  remembrance  of  it. 
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that  hf  laughed  an  well.  Smldfnly.  thoir  laughter 
snapped,  aa  you  break  a  ulate  |H.'ntil.  Tliciv  i-aiue  n 
gentle,  a  timid  knoik  on  the  door. 

"Thw  is  jihe,"  whiHpi>red  John.  "'Hk.  d(K)r  liil«»w 
was  open.  She's  come  upstairs.  What  tin-  devil  uui  I 
going  to  do  ?  * 

At  laat  the  little  man  believed  him.  He  really  wan 
going  to  Hee  the  lady  this  time,  the  Iiidy  who  wouhl 
never  understand  the  likes  of  him,  and  he  began  to 
feel  (juite  nervous.  He  began  Ut  feel  iwhamwl  of  Ixiiig 
a  iMilifT. 

"  Introduce  me  as  a  friend,"  he  whisiHitfl.  "  It'll  Le 
;ill  right,  introduce  me  as  a  friend." 

"Sit  down  th<re  then,  on  that  stettle." 

Tlien  John  oponed  the  <loor  and  Jill  stepped  hesitat- 
ingly into  the  r<K)ni.  Mr.  Chesterton  rosi-  awkwanlly 
to  his  ieot. 

This  was  th(  Imly,  materialized  at  last.  From  long 
habit  of  summing  up  in  a  glance  the  |H«>!«le  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  he  made  his  estimatiim  of  Jill  in  a 
moment.  The  quietness  of  her  voice  a^  :  ^■  v.Jd,  "I 
was  rather  afraid  to  knwk,  for  f«  ,  i  !  .,.  „i;ule  a 
mistake,"  that  gentleness  in  the  <i<  ,  .  .,>  Ic  ,  ,,  which 
admits  of  no  sudden  undei-standin^.  < .  ^  ,;f|y.  yj^i^^, 
for  it,  the  firm  rejMJse  of  the  lips  a!-  •:!  liioulde*!  for 
the  strength  which  comes  with  maturity,  and  .-ill  set  in 
a  face  whose  whole  expression  was  that  innocence  of  a 
mind  which  knows  and  has  put  aside  until  such  moment 
when  life  shall  demand  ctmtemplation.     This,  there  was 
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no  doubt  of  it,  was  the  lady  who  would  not  understand 
the  likes  of  him. 

John  shook  hands  with  her.  Mr.  Chesterton  took  it 
all  in  with  his  little  solemn  eyes.  He  was  in  the  way. 
Never  had  he  been  so  much  in  the  way  befoiv.  As 
their  hands  touched,  he  felt  that  John  was  telling  her 
just  how  much  in  the  way  he  was. 

"May  I  introduce  you.?"  said  John,  turning,  when 
that  touching  of  the  hands  was  d(me  with.  "  ITiis  is  my 
friend,  Mr.  Chesterton,  Miss—""  he  paused.  It  seemed 
sacrilege  to  give  her  name  to  u  bailiff,  and  the  little 
man  felt  sensitively,  in  his  boots,  every  moment  of  that 
pause.  His  red  socks  were  burning  him.  He  could  see 
the  colour  of  his  tie  in  every  reflection.  It  was  even 
creeping  up  into  his  cheeks. 
"  Miss  Dealtiy." 

lie  was  going  to  come  forward  and  shake  hands,  but 
she  bowetl.  Then,  whpn  she  saw  his  confusion,  out, 
generously,  came  her  hand. 

"  Are  you  a  writer  too  ?  "  she  asked. 
John  was  about  to  interpose;  but  the  little  man 
wanted  to  stand  well  with  her.  He  felt  that  his  socks 
and  his  tie  and  his  corn-coloured  suit  ought  all  to  be 
explainetl,  and  what  more  lucid  or  more  natural 
explanation  than  this? 

"  Oh,  yes,  Vm  a  writer,"  he  said  (|uickly.  "  Books, 
you  know— and  a  little  journalism— just  to— to  keep 
me  goin\  To  amuse  myself  like.  JournHlism's  a  change, 
you   know— what  you  might  call  a  rest,  when  youVe 
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always  writin''  books.'"  llien  he  renieinbered  a  (luotatiun, 
but  where  from,  he  could  not  say,  "  Of  the  writin"  of 
books,  you  know — at  least  so  they  say — there's  no  end.'" 
And  he  smiled  with  pleasure  to  think  how  cMlloquially 
he  had  delivered  the  phrase. 

"Why,  of  course,  I  know  your  work,"  sjiid  Jill. 
*'  Aren't  you  the  Mr.  Chesterton  ? '" 

The  little  nian''s  face  beamed.  That  was  just  what 
they  all  called  him — thf  Mr.  Chesterton. 

"I'Tiafs  right,'"  said  he  delightedly,  "the  one  and 
only.'"  And  under  the  mantle  of  genius  and  celebrity 
his  quaintnesses  iK'came  witticisms,  his  merest  phrase  a 
paradox. 
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LiiTi.K  as  you  might  have  itnaginol  it,  there  was  a 
heart  beneath  that  corn-iuloured  waistccmt  of  Mr. 
Cht'.sterton'.s.  His  old  woman,  as  Ik-  called  her,  would 
have  vouched  for  tliat. 

"  He  may  have  to  do  some  dirty  tricks  in  his  job,"" 
she  had  said  of  him.  "  But  C's  jri>t  a  "eart,  'as  my  yoimg 
man,  if  you  kn<»w  where  to  touch  it." 

And  seemingly,  Jill  had  kntwn  ;  though  the  know- 
ledge was  unconsci(Mis,  It  was  just  that  she  had 
believed,  that  was  all.  She  had  believed  he  was  the 
Mr.  Chesterton,  presumably  a  great  writer,  a  man  to 
com-nand  respect.  He  had  never  commanded  respect 
before  in  his  life.  Abuse!  Plenty  of  that !  So  much  of 
it,  that  his  skin  had  become  hanlened  and  tough.  But 
respect — never ! 

Ah!  She  wjis  a  lady,  certainly — a  delightful,  a 
charming  young  lady.  He  c<mld  ijuite  Ijelieve  that 
she  would  not  understand  the  likes  c;"  him.  He  would 
even  dare  to  swear,  and  did,  when  eventually  he  went 
home  to  his  old  woman,  that  she  had  never  heard  tif 
a  biiliff  in  her  hfe. 
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And  while  John  laid  out  the  tea-things,  she  Ulketl 
to  him  all  the  time  as  if  he  were  a  great  man— bless  her 
little  heart !  He  was  a  fine  fellow,  whoever  this  Chester- 
ton was,  and  he  seemed  to  have  said  some  mighty  smart 
things.  Anyhow,  if  writing  lMM)ks  was  not  a  jwying 
game,  as,  judging  by  this  young  Mr.  Grey,  it  would  not 
appear  to  be,  it  certainly  brought  one  a  deal  of  credit. 
ITie  little  bailiff  basked  in  the  light  of  it,  feeling  like 
a  beggar  who  hos  awakened  in  the  king's  bedchan.ber, 
ensconced  in  the  kings  bed.  Only  when,  mxmionally, 
he  caught  sight  of  the  expression  on  John's  fac-e,  did  he 
realize  how  abominably  he  nmst  be  in  the  way. 

At  last,  when  tea  was  ready,  the  kettle  spitting  on 
the  little  spirit-stove  in  the  grate,  Mr.  Chesterton  rose 
to  his  feet.     A  look  had  passed  between  those  two,  a 
look  unmistakable  to  his  eyes— a  look  of  mute  appeal 
from   her,  an  answering  look  of  despair   from  John. 
Had  it  been  John  alone,  he  would  have  taken  no  notice. 
John  had  been  making  grimaces  to  himself  for  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour;  besides,  he  had  brought  it  on  him- 
self.    Voung  men  should  pay  their  rent  up  to  time. 
He  had  little  or  no  sympathy  for  John.     But  when  he 
saw  that  look  in  Jill's  eyes,  realizing  that  it  was  only 
her  gentle  politeness  which  made  her  talk  to  him  so 
nicely— only  her  gentle  politeness  and  the  kudos  which 
he  had  stolen  from  the  name  of  Chesterton — then,  he 
felt  he  could  stay  then-  no  longer.     He  had  always  had 
a  tender  heart  for  women,  so  long  as  they  were  not 
unsexed  by  journalism,  by  a  bit  of  u  Iward  and  a  fair. 
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tidy  niouNtachc.  He  had  no  nyiiipathy  for  them  then 
if  their  rents  were  overdue.  But  now,  this  was  a  different 
matter.  That  look  in  Jill's  eyes  had  cut  him  to  the 
quick. 

"  I've  got  to  be  goin'  now,  Mr.  (Jrey,"  he  said. 

John's  mouth  opened  in  amazement.  He  had  just 
decided  in  his  mind  that  Kensington  Ganlcns  was  the 
only  place  left  to  them  fnnn  this  abominable  interloper. 

"Going?"  he  echoed.  It  might  almost  have  seemed 
as  if  he  were  intensely  sorry,  his  surprise  was  so  great. 

"  Yes — goin',"  said  Mr.  Chesterton,  with  a  lo<ik  that 
meant  the  absolute  certainty  of  his  return.  "  Go(n1- 
bye,  Miss  Dealtry — you'll  excuse  me  runnin'  away, 
won't  you?  Time  and  Tide — they  won't  wait,  you 
know — they're  just  like  a  pair  o'  children  goin'  to  a 
circus.     They  don't  want  to  miss  nuthin'." 

Now  that  was  his  own,  his  very  own  !  He  had  been 
determined  all  through  their  conversation  to  work  in 
something  of  his  own.  The  ffrcat  Mr.  Chesterton  had 
never  said  that !  This  credit  of  being  another  man, 
and  gleaning  all  the  approbation  that  did  not  belong  to 
him,  had  brought  with  it  its  moments  of  remorse,  and 
he  longed  to  win  her  approval  for  something  that  was 
truly,  really  his. 

He  looked  proudly  at  John  as  he  said  it.  He  laughed 
loudly  at  the  thought  of  the  two  children  dragging  at 
their  mother's  hands  all  the  way  to  the  circus.  It 
was  a  real  picture  to  him.  He  could  see  it  plainly. 
He  had  been  one  of  those  children  liimself  once.    Time 
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ami  Tide— like  a  (MJr  o"  childri'n  goiii^  to  h  cimiH ! 
He  thought  it  excellent  good,  and  he  laughed  and 
laughed,  till  suddenly  he  realized  that  John  was  not 
even  smiling.  'ITien  wasn't  it  funny  afli-r  all  ?  Wasn't 
it  clever?  Vet  the  things  which  this  Mr.  Chesterton 
was  reputed  to  have  written  wore  quite  unintelligible 
to  him. 

"  'ITie  apple  which  Kve  ate  in  the  Giinlen  of  Eden  was 

an  orange,  and  the  peel  has  been  lying  about  ever  since.*' 

WUvrv  was  the  sense  in  that  ?     How  could  an  apple 

l)e  an  orange  ?     But  Time  and  Tide,  like  a  pair  o'  chil- 

dren  goin'  to  a  circus  !    Oh— he  thought  that  excellent ! 

Then,  with  a  pitiable  sensation  of  failure,  he  turned 
in  almost  an  attitude  of  appeal  to  Jill.  But  she  was 
smiling.  She  was  amused.  Then  there  was  somethi.  g 
in  it  after  all !  It  had  amused  her.  He  held  out  his 
hand,  feeling  a  wild  inclination  to  grip  it  fiercely  and 
bless  her  for  that  smile. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  he,  in  his  best  and  most  elaborate 
of  manners.  "I'm  very  pleased  to  have  made  your 
acquaintance,"  and  he  marched  with  head  erect  to  the 
door. 

John  followed  him. 

"  I'll  just  come  down  with  you,"  he  sjiid. 

As  soon  as  they  were  outside  and  the  door  was  closwl, 
he  caught  the  little  luan's  han<l  warmly  in  his, 

"  You're  a  briok,"  said  he.  "  You're  a  brick.  I'll 
let  you  in  whenever  you  come  back— you  needn't  be 
afraid." 
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"  I  wtMildn't  havf  done  it,"  lu-  Miid  cmphaticAlly,  "  if 
it  wfutn't  that  slu*  whs  a  lady  an  uoiildirt  iinderNtatid 
the  likeM  uf  nie.  I  tell  yon,  »he\  n  sort  of  lady  as  I 
shall  never  come  m'ross  n|{ain — not  even  in  my  line  of 
biisinesH — ble^  her  heart ! "  He  deseendwl  another  step 
or  so,  then  stopped  oncv  more.  '*  Sec  the  way  she 
smiliHl  at  that  what  I  said.  I  tell  yon,  she's  got  a  nieer 
sense  of  nnderstandin"  than  what  yon  have." 

John  smilcHl. 

"I  know  she  hns,"  said  he. 

"  I  supp<)so  yon  dicln't  think  that  elever,  what  I 
said  .•' " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do — I  do.  I  don't  even  think  the  Mr. 
Chesterton  wonld  have  thouf^ht  of  that." 

"  Don'teher  really  now  ?     Don'tcher  really  i*" 

John  had  not  smiled  ;  but  this — well,  of  eonrst?,  this 
made  up  for  everything.  7'hv  Mr.  Chestertcm  wonld 
not  have  thought  of  Time  antl  Tide  Ix-ing  like  a  jmir 
o'  children  goin'  to  a  circ-us !  Now,  if  he  were  to  write 
that  and  a  few  other  things  like  it,  which  he  dared  s»iy 
he  could  think  of  easily  enough,  he  too  nn'ght  lx>  a 
great  man  whose  name  would  be  on  the  lips  of  such 
women  as  that  |)erfect  little  huly  upstairs.  Then  she 
Kould  understand  Hio  likes  of  him. 

"  Then  you  think  I  suited  the  part,"  he  said  cheerfully 
at  the  door. 

"  I  think,   under  the  circumstances   and  everything 
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being  ooiimdeml,  you  did  it  wonderfully,"  wid  .Ji.hn. 
"  AikI  om  for  your  being  good  enough  to  tniHt  nic— well 
— il'«  finer  than  all  the  epigrams  in  the  world." 

He  wrung  hiH  hand  onw  more  nnd  the  little  man 
departed  happily  down  the  Une,  thinking  of  all  the 
elever  things  that  he  would  say  to  his  old  woman  when 
eventually  he  got  home.  But  Time  and  Tide,  like  a 
pair  o'  children— he  knt  .v  he'd  never  Ixat  that.  She 
had  smiled  at  it.  She  h»ul  tl«>uglit  it  eliver.  Hie 
other  things  that  vnmc  laboriously  into  hin  mind  as  he 
'talked  down  the  Ijme,  were  not  a  patch  on  it. 

The  moment  he  had  closed  the  doer,  John  flew 
uptairs. 

"  Well-  what  do  you  think  of  the  frrait  Mr.  Chester- 
ton ?"  he  asked,  with  a  laugh. 

•  I  do  not  think  his  ctmverwtion  is  ntirly  as  goo<l  as 
his  writing,"  .said  .lijl. 

"  But  you  sniiiwl  nt  that  last  thing  he  said." 

"  Yes,  I  know."  Sh<-  explainetl  it  first  with  her  eyes 
and  then,  "He  was  going,'-  she  added  -  "  and  I  think  it 
must  have  been  relief." 

John's  heart  thumped.  A  light  of  daring  blajsed  in 
his  eyes.  It  was  relief!  She  was  glml  to  be  alone  with 
him  !  This  meant  more  than  the  look  of  disappointment. 
He  had  crossed  the  r;  nn,  found  himself  beside  her, 
found  her  hand  gripped  fiercely  in  his  before  ho  realize*! 
that  he  had  obeyed  the  volition  to  do  so. 

"  Vou  wanted  us  to  be  alone  .'"  he  whispirwl. 

"  \'es— I've  got  a  lot  I  want  to  say." 

if 
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Had  the  moincnt  not  been  niirh  iw  thin,  hv  would 
luive  (*aiight  the  note  of  |min  thnt  vibrnted  in  her  voire  : 
but  he  WM  in  the  whirlwind  of  bin  love.  It  wmt  deafen- 
ing in  bis  enm,  it  wan  blinding  in  bis  vyvn  ;  lM>eauNc  then, 
be  knew  Hbc  loved  bini  al)«o.  He  heard  nothing.  He 
Maw  nothing.  Her  hand  wiim  to  his  lips  and  he  wan 
kiiwing  every  fingi-r. 

I*r(>sc>ntly  he  held  her  band  to  liini  nod  l<M>kcd  up. 

•*  You  knew  this,"  he  saw! — '*di<ln't  you  r  You  knt-w 
this  w^H  ))ound  to  be  ?  " 

She  bent  her  head. 

"  I  doii't  know  what  it  means,"  in-  wnit  on  piKsiomitelv. 
"  I  haven't  the  faintest  idra  what  it  means.  I  love 
you — that's  all.  You  mean  everything  to  me.  Hut  I 
can't  a.sk  you  to  marry  n«e.  It  wouldn't  be  fair."  A 
thought  of  Mr.  Chesterton  riislicil  atToss  his  mind.  **  I — 
I  ean  Iwrely  keep  myself  in  r«M)ms  like  these.  I  couldn't 
keep  you.  So  I  suppose  I  haven't  a  moment's  right  to 
sjiy  one  of  these  things  to  you.  But  I  ha<l  to  sav  them. 
You  knew  I  was  going  to  say  them — <lidn't  you — .Jill — 
my  Jill — you  knew— didn't  you  'f" 

She  let  him  take  l)oth  her  hands  in  his  ;  she  let  him 
drag  them  to  his  shoulders  and  press  them  there.  But 
she  bent  her  head  forward.  She  hid  her  fatr  front  his. 
There  was  that  wliieh  she  had  to  tell  him,  things  whieh 
she  had  to  say,  that  nnist  Ix'  told  iKt'oie  he  eould  blame 
himself  any  more  for  the  love  he  had  offered.  She  had 
known  it  was  coming.  lie  was  tpiite  right  ;  she  had 
known  all  be  was  going  to  say,  i-ealized  it  ever  since  that 
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(lay  when  they  hud  (|uanelle(l  in  Kensinjrton  Gardens. 
All  the  moments  Ix't ween  nntil  this,ha<l  iK-en  a  wonder- 
ful anticipntion.  A  thousand  times  her  breath  had 
cantrht;  a  thousand  times  her  heart  had  thumped, 
thinking  he  was  about  to  sin-ak  ;  and  through  it  all,  just 
these  few  weeks  or  so,  the  anxious  longing,  the  tireless 
praying  that  what  she  had  now  to  say  need  never  be 
said. 

For  a  little  while  she  let  him  hold  her  m,.  H  „ouI.1 
be  the  last  time.  God  had  been  talking,  or  He  had 
been  sleeping,  and  St.  Joseph-perhaps  he  had  taken 
John's  gift  of  generosity  rather  than  thid  last  candle  of 
hers,  for  the  petition  she  had  made  on  that  eighteenth 
of  March  in  the  Sardinia  Street  Chapel  ha<l  not  bt>en 
answered. 

Presently  she  looked  up  into  his  eyes. 

"  Vou  mustn't  blame  yourself,  John,"  she  said  gently. 
'•  It  is  I  who  deserve  all  the  blame." 

"  Why  ?  "  he  said—"  why  > " 

•' Because— not  for  the  reason  you  said— but  for 
something  else,  this  is  all  impossiblt^^  I  know  it  is  the 
most  w(mderful  thing  that  will  ever  be  in  n.y  life.  I 
know  that.  Fm  sure  of  it.  But  something  has  happened 
since  I  saw  you  last,  whicli  makes  it  imi)ossible  for  us  to 
see  each  other  again." 

"  Your  people  have  found  out  ?     They  forbid  it .- " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No— no— it's   not   that.     They  knew   nothing.     I 
must  go  back  in  order  to  explain  it  to  you." 
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Still  holding  his  hand,  she  slipiK-d  into  u  chair, 
motioning  him  to  draw  up  another  lieside  her. 

"  You  remember  when  we  first  met  r ""' 

He  no<lded. 

"  Did  you  t'ver  wonder  why  I  whs  praying  lo  St. 
Joseph  > " 

"  Wonder ! "  he  ecluK'd.  "  I've  thought  of  a  tiiousand 
different  things." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you've  thought  of  the  right  one," 
said  Jill.  "  My  father's  not  rich,  you  know  ;  not  so  rich 
ajs  you  might  expect  from  his  position  and  the  house 
where  we  live.  At  one  time,  we  were  better  off",  but 
they  still  try  to  live  on  at  Prince  of  Wales's  Terrace, 
though  they  can't  really  afford  it.  Father  lost  money 
in  speculation  and,  before  that,  he  had  put  down 
Ronald's  name  for  Eton.  Then  the  chances  of  his  ever 
going  there  seemed  to  dwindle  to  nothing.  It  was  when 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  we  nuist  leave  the  house  at 
Kensington,  that  a  friend  of  father's  asked  me  to  marry 
him.  He  was  over  forty — some  years  older  than  me, 
and  I " 

"You  refused  him  of  course,"  said  John  (piickly.  At 
twenty-six,  forty  years  can  seem  the  millennium  when 
they  stand  in  your  way. 

"  Yes — I — I  refused.  But  he  did  not  take  my  refusal. 
He  asked  me  to  think  about  it ;  that  he  would  wait- 
would  even  wait  a  vear.  Then,  I  Ix-lieve,  he  must  have 
said  something  to  father,  iK'sides  telling  him  that  I  had 
refused,  because  father  talked  for  a  long  while  to  me 
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afterwards  and  mother  too.     'ITie^  showed  me  as  plainly 
as  they  could,  though  fron.  their  point  of  view  alone, 
what  an  excellent  match  it  would  be.     Father  told  me 
exactly  what  his  financial  position  was— a  thing  he  had 
never  done  before.     I  had  always  thought  him  to  be 
quite  rich.     Then,  at  the  end,  he  said  he  had  invested 
in  some  speculation  which  he  believed  was  going  to  set 
him  quite  right  again,  enable  us  to  stay  on  in  Kensing- 
ton and  make  it  (juite  jjossible  for  Ronald  to  go  to 
Eton.     But  that  if  this  failed,  as  he  did  not  believe  it 
would,  then    he   hoped   that   I   would   reconsider   my 
refusal  to  his  friend.     I  say  he  hoped ;  but  he  did  not 
put  it  in  that  way.     He  showed  me  that  it  would  be 
my  duty— that  I  should  be  spoiling  Ronald's  chances 

and  mother's  life  and  his,  if  I  did  not  accept." 

She  paused.     She  waited  for  John  to  say  something ; 

but  he  sat  there  beside  her  with  his  lips  set  tight  and 

his  eyes  unmoving. 

"  It  was  on  the  eighteenth  of  March,  he  told  me  that," 

she  continued—"  the  day  that  I  went  to  pray  to  St. 

Joseph  that  his  speculation  might  not  fail— the  day  I 

met  you.     ITien- only  the  day  before  yesterday— they 

told  me.     n,e  prayer  had  been  no  good.     I  always  said 

poor  St.  Joseph  was  no  good  to  me." 

"  He's  lost  his  money  ?  "  said  John  hoarsely.     He  let 

?'er  hand  fall  and  moved  away. 
"  Ves.     I— Fve  got  to  accept." 
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"  Thkn  you'll  neviT  know  my  people  in  Venice,'"  sjiitl 
John  presently.  lie  hud  suddenly  remembered  that 
there  was  nothing  to  tell  the  little  old  white-haired  lady 
now.  To  all  the  thousand  (juestions  which  she  w  >ul<l 
whisj)er  into  his  ears,  only  eva.sive  answers  could  Im' 
given  her. 

"  I  told  my  •  vrther  about  you,""  he  went  on  slowly. 
"  I  told  her  how  we  met.  I  told  her  that  you  were 
praying  to  St.  Joseph  and  she's  been  wondering  ever 

since — like  me -"  the  emotion  arose  in  his   throat, 

"  she's  been  wondering  what  you  could  have  hml  to 
ask." 

He  cjime  back  to  the  arm-chair — the  arm-chair  in 
which  he  did  his  work — and  quietly  sat  down.  Then, 
as  ijuietly,  as  naturally  as  if  she  had  done  it  a  thousand 
times  before,  Jill  seated  herself  on  the  floor  at  his  feet 
and  his  arm  woui.d  gently  round  her  neck. 

"  Did  your  mother  know  we  met  again  r "  she  asked 
presently. 

"  Yes — I  told  her  about  the  first  time  in  Kensington 
Gardens.     I  haven't  told  her  any  more.     I  dared  not." 
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"  Dared  not  ?"     She  looked  up  quickly. 

"  No.  It's  the  hope  of  her  life  to  see  me  happv — to 
see  me  marrietl.  They  think  I  make  more  money  than 
I  do,  because  I  won't  take  anything  from  them.  They 
iKilieve  I'm  in  u  position  to  marry  and,  in  nearlv 
every  letter  she  writes,  she  makes  some  c|uaint  sort  of 
(illusion  to  it.  I  believe  already  her  miiul  is  set  on  you. 
She's  so  awfully  tute.  She  reads  every  single  word 
between  the  lines,  and  sometimes  sees  more  what  has 
lieen  in  my  mind  when  I  wrote  to  her,  than  I  even  did 
myself." 

Jill's  interest  wakened.  Suddenly  this  old  lady,  far 
away  in  Venice,  began  to  live  for  her. 

"What  is  she  like.''''  she  asked.  "Describe  her. 
Vou've  never  told  me  what  she's  like." 

Diffidently,  John  began.  At  first  it  seemed  wasting 
their  last  moments  together  to  be  talking  of  some  one 
else ;  but,  word  by  word,  he  became  more  interested, 
more  absorbed.  It  was  entering  Jill  into  his  life, 
making  her  a  greater  part  of  it  than  she  would  have 
been  had  she  gone  away  knowing  nothing  more  of  him 
than  these  rooms  in  Fetter  Lane.  At  last  the  little  old 
white-haired  lady,  with  those  pathetically  powerless 
hands  of  hers,  was  there,  alive,  in  the  room  with  them. 

Jill  looked  up  at  him  with  such  eyes  as  conceal  their 
tears. 

"  She  means  a  lot  to  you,"  she  said  gently. 

"  Yes — she  means  a  great  deal." 

'•  .\nd  yet,  do  you  know,  from  your  description  of 
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her,  I  MHiiutxl  inoix*  to  pither  how  iiuich  yoii  inean  to 
her.     She  lives  in  you.'" 

•'  I  know  she  does." 

"  .\n«l  your  fiithcr.^  'rh<»miis  (Jrcy -ofthe  port  of 
Venice  ?  "  She  tried  to  smile  iit  the  renienibninre  whieh 
that  brought. 

"  Yes — he  lives  in  me  too.  They  lioth  of  them  «lo. 
He,  for  the  work  I  shall  do,  carrying  on  where  he  left 
off";  she,  for  the  woman  I  shall  love  and  the  children  I 
know  she  prays  I  may  have  before  she  dies.  'Hmt  is 
the  essence  of  true  fatherho<Kl  and  true  motherho(Nl. 
They  are  perfectly  content  to  die  when  they  are  once 
assured  that  their  work  and  their  love  is  g«)lng  on  living 
in  their  child." 

She  thought  of  it  all.  She  trie<l  in  one  grasp  of  her 
mind  to  hold  all  that  that  meant,  but  could  tmly  find 
herself  wondering  if  the  little  old  white-haired  lady  would 
be  disappointed  in  her,  would  disapprove  of  the  duty  she 
was  about  to  fulfil,  if  she  knew. 

After  a  long  pause,  she  asked  to  be  told  where  they 
lived  ;  to  be  told  all — everything  about  them  ;  and  in  a 
mood  of  inspiration,  John  wove  her  a  romance. 

"  Well,  you  ve  go*  '  -'•'  V'enice,"  he  began,  "you've 
got  to  see  a  city  of  s  ■   ers  and  white  domes,  sleep- 

ing in  the  water  HI     .!  )f  water  lilies.     You've  got 

to  see  dark  water-w  ^  .nysterious  threads  of  shadow, 
binding  all  these  Howers  of  stone  together.  You've  got 
to  hear  the  silence  in  which  the  whispers  of  lovers  of  a 
thousiind  years  ago,  and  the  cries  of  men  betrayed,  all 
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breathe  and  who  in  everj-  hu»h.  ITiese  are  the  only 
nolNcs  in  Veniit— tht«e  and  the  plash  of  the  gondoher's 
oar  or  hU  mil— ♦  Oht-! '  hh  he  rounds  n  smldtn  corner. 
You've  «ot  to  see  it  .dl  in  the  night  -at  night,  when  the 
great  white  lily  riowers  are  hlackeni-il  in  shadow,  and 
the  darkeneil  water-ways  are  lost  in  an  impenetrable 
depth  of  gl(M)ni.  You've  got  U>  hear  tiie  stealthy 
creeping  of  a  gondola  and  the  lapping  of  the  water 
against  the  slimy  stones  as  it  hurries  by.  In  every 
little  burning  light  that  Hiekers  in  a  barrwl  window  up 
alK>ve,  you  nmst  be  able  to  see  plotters  at  work,  conspir- 
ators planning  deeds  of  evil  or  a  lover  in  his  mistaWs 
arms.  You've  got  to  see  magic,  nnystery,  trage<ly,  and 
romance,  all  compjwsed  by  grey  stone  and  green  water, 
to  know  the  sort  of  place  where  my  mother  and  father 
live,  to  knov.  the  place  where  I  siiould  have  taken  you, 
if— if  things  had  been  different." 

"  Should  we  havegono  there  together  r"  she  said  in  a 
breath. 

"  Yes— I've  always  sort  of  dn^amed,  when  I've 
thought  of  the  woman  with  (itxl's  gotnl  gift  of  under- 
standing, I've  always  sort  of  dreamed  of  what  we  shouhl 
do  together  there." 

She  looked  up  into  his  face.  The  jiicture  of  it  all 
was  there  in  his  eyes.  She  saw  it  as  well.  She  saw  the 
vision  of  all  she  was  losing,  and,  as  you  plav  with  a 
memory  that  hurts,  as  a  mother  handles  the  tinv  faded 
shoe  of  the  baby  she  has  lost,  she  wanted  to  see  niore 
of  it. 
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"  >'mhiU1  we  have  fjoiie  there  toj^ethi  r  i* "  she  whiH|KTe(l. 

He  i  'liled  down  at  her — iin»fk  bnivery— a  smile  that 
hel{H'<l  liiiii  lx*ar  the  pain. 

"  Yes — every  year — us  Umyi  as  tln'V  lixed  and  every 
year  afterwards,  if  you  wishe<l.  Kvery  morning,  weM 
liave  g»t  up  early — y«»ii  know  tli«>se  i-arly  moriiin^fs 
when  the  .siur.s  white  and  all  the  shadows  are  sort  of 
misty  and  the  water  hniks  eleaner  and  f; -si  ^r  than  at 
any  other  time  becttusi-  the  dew  has  purged  it.  WeM 
have  got  up  early  and  eome  downstairs  and  outside  in 
the  little  Uio,  the  gondolier  would  Im'  hhiwing  on  his 
fingers,  waiting  for  us.  'I'he  shadows  ran  Ix'  cold  those 
early  mornings  in  Veniee.  Then  we'd  have  gone  to  the 
(iiudecea,  where  all  the  ships  lie  Uisking  in  the  sim  — 
all  the  ships  that  have  eome  fn)m  Trieste,  fnnn  (Jreeee, 
from  the  mysterious  East,  up  through  the  Adriatic, 
tluvading  their  way  through  the  patchwork  of  islands, 
past  Fort  San  Nicolo  and  Lido,  till  they  reach  the 
(iiudecea  Canal.  They  lie  there  in  the  simj  in  the  early 
mornings  like  huge  big  water  spiders,  and  up  from  all 
the  cabins,  you'll  see  a  little  cur'  of  pale  blue  snuike 
where  the  sailors  are  cooking  their  breakfasts." 

"And  how  early  will  that  be:'"  asked  Jill  in  a 
wi..  ,per. 

"Oh— six  «)'clock  perhaps." 

"  Then  1  shall  Ik;  awfully  sleepy.  I  never  wake  up 
till  eight  «)Vlo»k  and  even  then  it's  not  pro|)erly  waking 
up." 

"  Well,  tluii,  you'll   put  yoin-  head  on  my  shoulder 
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and  yoifll  go  to  iilfep.  i.*  a  wonclerfbl  place  to  ileep 
in,  is  a  gondola.  We'll  go  away  down  toward*  Lido 
and  you  can  go  to  Hlecp.'^ 

"ButthegoiidolicTi'" 

"Oh—"  he  laughftl  gently.  "The  hoojpH  u|) — I. 
standi*  iK'hind  the  hood.  He  can't  xee.  And  if  he  can, 
what  diMM  that  matter  ?  He  underHtandx.  A  gondolier 
\h  not  a  liondon  eahhy.  He  |>lieH  that  oar  of  hid 
niechanieally.  He's  probid)ly  dreaming  too,  milett  away 
from  u».  lliere  are  .some  places  in  the  world  where  it 
ifi  natural  for  a  man  to  love  u  woman,  where  it  inn't  i 
H|)cctacle,  ait  it  is  here,  exciting  itordid  curiosity,  and 
Venice  in  one  of  them.  Well,  then,  you'll  go  to  sleep 
with  your  head  on  my  shoulder.  And  when  we're 
coming  back  again,  I  shall  wai<e  you  up — how  shall  I 
wake  you .''  *" 

He  leant  over  her.  Her  eyes  were  in  Venice  alrcmly. 
Her  heail  wn.s  on  his  shoulder.  She  was  ashn^'p.  How- 
should  he  wake  her  'f  He  bent  still  lower,  till  his  face 
touched  hers. 

•'  I  shall  kiss  you,"  he  whispered — "  I  shall  kiss  your 
eyes,  and  they'll  ojk'u."  And  he  kisse<l  her  eyes — and 
they  closed. 

"We'll  go  back  to  breakfi-st  then,"  he  went  on, 
scarcely  noticing  how  subtly  the  tense  had  changed 
since  he  had  begun.  "  What  do  you  think  you'd  like 
for  breokfiist  ?  " 

"Oh — anything.  It  d(H>sn't  matter  much  what  <jne 
eats,  does  it  ? '" 
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"Then  we'll  eat  anythirifr,"  he  smiled— " whatever 
they  give  us.  But  we  shall  be  hungry,  you  know. 
We  shall  be  awfully  hungry." 

"  Well,"  said  Jill  under  her  breath,  "  I'm  sure  they'll 
give  us  enough.     And  what  do  we  do  then  .-" 

"  After  breakfast  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  I  finish  just  (me  moment  In-fore  vou  do,  and 
then  I  get  up,  pretending  that  Vm  going  to  the 
window." 

She  lookefl  up,  surprised. 

"  Pretending  ?     What  for  •- " 

'■  Because  I  want  to  get  iK'hind  your  ehair." 

"But  why?" 

"Because  I  want  to  put  my  .inns  round  your  neck 
and  kiss  you  again." 

He  showed  her  how.  He  >,howed  lier  wiiat  he  meant. 
She  took  a  deep  breath,  and  closed  her  eves  once  more. 

"  When,  without  complaint,  you  take  whatever  is 
given  you,  that's  the  only  grace  for  such  a  meal  as 
that.  Well,  when  we've  said  giace,  then  out  we  go 
again." 

"  In  the  gondola  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  the  Palazzo  Capello  in  the  Rio  Marin." 

"That's  where  your  people  live?" 

"  Yes.  Well,  perhaps  we  take  them  out,  or  we  go 
and  sit  in  the  garden.  I  expect  father  will  want  us  to 
go  and  sit  in  the  garden  and  see  the  things  he's  planted, 
and  mother  of  course  11  consent,  though  she  11  be  longing 
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tci  go  out  to  the  Pinziw  San  Marco  and  look  .tt  thu  late 
in  the  shops  under  the  Arcade." 

"Well,  then,  HI  p>  out  with  her,"  said  Jill. 
"  If  you  go,  I  go,"  said  John. 

She  laughe<l,  and  forc^tl  him  to  a  compromise.  He 
would  stay  in  the  garden  for  half-an-hour ;  it  need  not 
be  more. 

"There  niight  be  things  we  wante<l  to  buy  in  the 
shops,"  she  said;  "shops  where  you  nn'ght  not  be 
allowed  to  come."  So  he  could  understand  that  it 
ought  to  be  half-an-hour.  But  it  must  not  be 
more. 

"  And  then — what  then  ?  "  she  jiske<l. 
"  Well,  then,  directly  after  lunch,  we'd  fake  a  gondola 
onc-e  more,  and  set  off"  for  iVIurano." 

"  Directly  after  .=-  Wouldn't  it  be  cruel  to  leave  them 
so  soon  ?  If  we  only  go  for  a  month  every  year,  wouldn't 
it  be  cruel  >  " 

This  is  where  a  man  is  selfish.  This  is  where  a  woman 
is  kind.  It  was  natural  enough,  but  he  had  not  thought 
so  much  of  them. 

He  consented  that  they  should  stay  till  tea-time  was 
over — tea  in  those  little  wee  cups  without  any  handles, 
which  the  little  old  white-haired  lady  could  just  manage 
to  grasp  in  her  twisted  hands,  and  accortlingly,  loved  so 
much  because  they  did  not  jeer  at  her  powerlessness  as 
did  the  many  things  which  she  had  once  been  able  to 
hold. 

"You  didn't   want  not  to  come  out  with  me,  did 
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you  ?  ■"  he  asked  when  the  tea-tiiiic  picture  had  pLsswl 
before  their  eyes. 

"Not — not  want?  But  you'd  get  tire<l,  jjcrhaps,  if 
you  saw  too  much  of  me  alone.'' 

"  Get  tinxl !  " 

Three-score  years  and  ten  were  the  utmost  that  a 
man  might  hope  for  in  this  life,     (iet  tired ! 

Well,  then,  tea  was  over  at  last.  The  light  of  a  |K'(U'1 
was  creeping  into  the  sky.  That  was  the  most  wonderful 
time  of  all  to  cross  the  Jjigooji  to  Murano. 

"Then  it  was  nuich  better  we  stayet!  to  tea  .''"she 
whisj)cred. 

Much  better,  since  the  shadows  were  deej)ening  under 
the  arches,  and  he  could  take  her  head  in  his  hands  and 
kiss  her — as  he  kissed  her  then — without  being  scon. 
Oh,  it  was  nnich  better  that  they  had  stayed  to  tea. 

Now  they  had  startetl,  past  the  Chiesa  San  (liacomo 
into  the  Grand  Canal,  down  the  broad  water-way, 
{Mist  the  Ca'  d'Oro,  which  the  Contarini  built,  to  the 
nan'ow  Rio  di  Felice ;  then  out  into  the  Sacca  della 
Misericordia,  and  there,  before  them,  the  broad  stretch 
of  the  silent  Ljigoon — a  lake  of  opal  water  that  ne\er 
ended,  but  as  silently  became  the  sky,  with  no  line  of 
light  or  shade  to  mark  the  alchemy  of  change. 

"  And  across  this,"  said  John,  "  with  their  hour- 
glasses spilling  out  the  sand,  come  the  gondolas  with 
the  dead,  to  the  cemetery  that  lies  in  the  water  in  the 
midst  of  the  Lagoon.  They  chura  up  the  water  with 
the  speed  they  go,  and  if  you  ask  a  gondolier  why  they 
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go  so  fast,  he  will  tell  you  it  is  because  the  dead  cannot 
pay  for   that   last  jouniev  of  theirs.     That   is   their 
humour  in  the  city  they  call  La  cUta  del  ri,o  mn^ic 
But  we  shall  creep  through  the  water.     We  can  pay- 
at  least  "-he  thought  of  his  two  (juarters'  rent-"  I 
suppose  we  can.     We  shall  steer  through  the  water 
like  the  shadow  of  a  little  cloud  gliding  across  the  sea 
Oh"~he  pressed  his  hands  to  his  eyes-"  but  it  would 
be  wonderful  there  with  you !     And  at  night,  when  the 
whole  city  is  full  of  darkness-strange,  silent,  n.ysterious 
darkness-where  every  lighted  tajK^r  that  burns  and 
every  lamp  that  is  lit  seems  to  illuminate  a  deed  of 
mystery,  we  would  go  out  into  the  Grand  Canal,  when 
we   haxl   said  gocxl-night  to  those  dear  old  people  of 
mine,  and  we'd  listen  to  them  singing-and,  oh,  they 
suig  so  badly;  but  it  sounds  so  wonderful  there.     At 
last,  one  by  one,  the  lights  would  bt>giu  to  flicker  out 
The  windows  that  were  alive  and  awake  would  close 
their  eyes  and  hide  in  the  mysterious  darkness;  a  huge 
white  lamp  of  a   moon    would   glide    up   out  of  the 
breast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  then " 

"Then  ?  "  she  whispered. 

"ITien  we  should  turn  back  to  the  little  room 
amongst  all  those  other  little  r(,oms  i„  the  great  dark- 
ness-the  gondolier  would  row  home,  and  I  should  be 
left  alone  with  my  arms  tight  round  you  and  „,y  head 
resting  on  the  gentlest  place  in  the  world." 

He  lifted  his  hands  above  his  head;  he  laughed 
bitterly  with  the  unreality  of  it  all. 
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"  What  beautiful  nonsense  all  this  is,"  said  ho. 

She  looked  up  with  the  tears  burniiif;  in  her  eves. 
She  looked  up  and  her  f;lan<'e  fell  upon  a  picture  that 
his  father  had  painte<l  and  given  him — a  picture  of  I  he 
Rialto  liftinjjf  with  its  white  arc-hosover  the  {jreen  water. 
She  pointed  to  it.  He  followed  with  his  eyes  the  white 
line  of  her  finjrer. 

"Then  that,"  said  Jill,  and  her  voice  (|uivered, 
"that's  the  Citv— the  Citv  of  Beautiful  Nonsense."   ' 
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loKAiJt  ill  the  hiiiiiun  iK'iii^  aio  as  the  Hij^ht  of  u 
Nwullow,  now  liigli,  now  sinking  to  laitli,  Ikiiiic  U|)\viiitl.s 
by  the  hriglit  lifjht  of  air,  pn-ssiil  dowiiwunU  by  the 
lowering  of  a  heavy  sky. 

When  John  hiul  mUl  his  last  good-bye  to  Jill,  when  it 
seeinwl  to  lM)th  of  them  that  the  Uoiiiancv  was  finished, 
when  the  City  of  Heautifiil  Nonsense  hati  just  l)een  seen 
upon  the  horixon,  like  a  land  of  promise  viewed  from  a 
height  of  I'isgah,  and  then  faded  into  the  mist  of  im- 
|HJssible  things,  John  turned  luiek  to  those  rooms  in 
Fetter  I^ne,  with  his  ideal  hugging  elose  to  earth  and 
all  the  loneliness  of  life  stietehing  out  monotonously 
before  him. 

Hut  not  until  he  had  seen  the  empty  tea-tups  in 
their  position  upon  the  table  just  its  they  had  left  them, 
the  little  pieee  of  bread  and  butter  she  had  half  eaten, 
upon  her  plate ;  iu)t  until  he  luul  seen  the  empty  ehaii's 
standing  elosely  together  as  though  re|)eating  in 
whisjK'is  all  the  story  of  the  City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense 
whieh  he  had  told  her,  did  he  come  actually  to  realize 
that  he  had  lost  her — that  he  was  alone. 
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The  mintitim  tirkifl  wunrily  by  an  he  Hat  there,  BtAring 
at  it  all  aM  though  it  were  an  empty  stage,  at  the  end  of 
a  play,  which  the  playur*  hail  deserted. 

At  the  Hound  of  f(M>t.HtcpM  moiiiiting  the  Ntairs,  he 
liMiked  up.  Then,  an  a  kntM-k  fell  ii|M>n  the  do<ir,  he 
Ntarted  to  his  feet.  She  had  eoiiie  Iwek  !  She  eould 
bear  the  {mrting  no  more  than  he !  They  were  never 
to  lie  imrted  !  'I'liis  loneliness  woa  too  unendurable,  too 
awful  to  liear.  In  hurried  strides,  he  reached  the  door 
and  flinig  it  o|H>n. 

'lliere  »tood  the  little  bailiff — Ihe  frrent  Mr.  Chester- 
ton— with  a  Huiile  spreading  agreeably  over  his  solenui 
face.  In  those  two  hours  of  his  abscniv,  he  hud  thought 
of  three  clever  things — three !  which,  having  just  in- 
venti-d,  he  found  t  Ix;  in  every  way  as  gtxKl  as  that 
famous  simile  of  Time  anil  Tide.  He  was  longing  to 
say  them. 

Hut  when  he  saw  the  look  on  flohn's  face,  he  stop{K-d. 

"  Ver  not  exjKfting  another  young  lady  are  yer  ? " 
he  asked. 

John  turned  Iwck  despairingly  into  the  nM)m,  making 
way  for  him  to  enter.  He  off'eR'd  no  reply  to  the  little 
man's  remark. 

Mr.  Chesterton  closed  the  iloor  Ix'hind  him. 

"  'Ave  you  'ad  a  scrap  't "  he  asked  sympathetically. 

Now,  sympathy  from  a  bailiff  may  Ix;  a  very  lieautiful 
thing,  but  when  the  mind  of  a  man  is  floundering  in  the 
nethermost  pit,  he  has  no  need  of  it.  John  turned  on 
him,  his  face  changed,  his  whole  expression  altered. 
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"  YouVe  come  here  to  do  your  work,  haven't  you  'f  " 
he  said  thickly,  "  you've  come  here  to  take  |K).sses.sion  of 
any  confounded  thing  you  like.  Well,  take  it !  Take 
the  whole  blessed  show !  I  don't  want  to  see  a  single 
thing  in  this  room  again  I "  He  strode  to  the  door. 
ITie  little  man  stood  staring  at  him  amazed.  "  You 
can  rip  every  damned  thing  off  the  walls,""  he  went  on 
wildly.  "Make  up  your  fifteen  pounds  whatever  you 
do!  Don't  stint  yourself!  For  God's  sake  don't  stint 
yourself !     Take  every  damned  thing ! " 

The  door  slammed.     He  was  gone. 

It  was  half-past  six.  Payne  and  Welcome's  were  just 
beginning  to  put  up  their  shutters.  John  hurried  into 
the  side  entrance  and  threw  his  ticket  down  on  the 
counter. 

"  I  want  that  seventeen  pounds,"  he  said,  and  the  ten- 
shilling  piece  twisted  a  giddy  dance  on  the  counter  by 
the  side  of  the  ticket,  then  sank  down  with  a  gentle 
ringing  sound. 

The  pawnbroker  looked  up  at  him  in  amazement, 
then  went  to  a  little  pigeon-hole  and  produced  the 
packet  of  money.     John  snatched  it  up  and  went. 

They  stared  after  him  ;  then  stared  at  one  another. 

"  He  ain't  so  far  off  it  this  time,"  said  one. 

•'  Next  thing  'e'll  do,"  said  the  high  priest,  "  'e'U  cut 
'is  throat  in  a  barber's  shop." 

But  supremely  unconscious  of  all  these  gentle  re- 
marks, John  was  hurrying  on  through  the  streets, 
scarcely  conscious  of   where  he  was  going,  or  why  he 
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had  redeemed  the  money  that  was  now  gripped  fiercely 
in  his  hand. 

For  what  did  anything  matter  now  ?  ITiere  must  be 
some  colour  of  reality  about  the  ideal,  some  red  lamp 
burning  before  an  altar  to  light  up  that  utter  darkness 
into  which  he  mind  inevitably  falls,  blindly  and 
stumblingly,  without  such  actual  guiding  flame  as  this. 
Where  would  be  the  wonderful  reality  of  the  Host  in 
the  Tabernacle,  if  it  was  not  for  the  dim  red  lamp  that 
burnt  silently  by  day  and  night  before  the  altar  ?  Who 
could  pray,  who  could  believe  in  utter  darkness  ? 

And  in  utter  darkness,  Jill  had  surely  left  him  now. 
It  might  have  been  that  they  could  not  have  married 
for  some  years;  it  might  have  been  t>t.it  they  could 
never  have  married  at  all;  but  to  see  her  no  more, 
never  to  feel  again  the  touch  of  understanding  in  her 
hands,  the  look  of  understanding  in  her  eyes — that  was 
the  gale  of  wind  which  had  obliterated  the  red  light 
of  the  lamp  that  burnt  before  his  altar.  And  now  he 
was  in  darkness.     Neither  could  he  pray,  nor  believe. 

For  an  hour,  he  wandered  through  the  streets,  then, 
as  a  clock  struck  the  half-hour  after  seven,  he  turned 
into  a  fashionable  restaurant  ai"l  took  a  table  in  a 
comer  alone. 

A  waiter  came  with  the  menu  of  the  dinners,  five 
shillings,  seven-and-six,  ten  shillings.  He  chose  the  last 
as  it  was  handed  to  him.  The  mere  action  of  spending 
money  needlessly  seemed  a  part  of  the  expression  of 
that  bitterness  which  was  tainting  all  his  thoughts. 
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The  waiter  handed  him  the  wine  list  with  a  bow. 
John  shook  his  head. 
«  Water,"  he  said. 

'J'his  was  not  his  way  of  seeking  oblivion.  In  even 
the  blackest  moments  of  his  mind,  he  must  have  his 
senses  wide-eyed  and  awake.  The  man  who  drinks  to 
forget,  forgets  remorse  as  well.  Remorse  is  a  thing  to 
be  learnt  of,  not  to  drown. 

Tliis,  if  John  had  known  it,  was  what  his  father 
meant  by  wishing  for  the  sorrow  in  his  life.  By  such 
moments  as  these,  he  was  to  come  to  learn  the  value  of 
optimism  ;  by  such  moments  as  these,  he  was  to  come  to 
know,  not  that  there  is  too  much  satlness  in  life  alreafly, 
but  that  there  is  .00  little  of  the  contrast  of  real 
happiness  to  appretriate  it. 

All  through  the  meal,  sending  away  one  course  after 
another  unfinished,  he  gave  way  voluntarily  to  the 
passion  of  bitterness,  made  no  effort  to  steady  the 
balance  of  his  mind. 

In  a  balcony  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  u  band  of 
string  instruments  played  the  worst  of  meanings  into 
bad  music — the  music  one  hears  without  listening  to. 
It  was  not  long  in  finding  its  way  into  John's  mind,  not 
long  in  exerting  its  influence  upon  his  mood.  One  by 
one,  crowding  (|uickly  upon  each  other,  he  permittetl 
its  suggestions  to  take  a  hold  upon  his  thoughts. 
What  did  it  matter  how  he  thought?  What  did  it 
matt(!r  how  low  his  ideal  should  fall?  He  could  see 
nothing  beyond  the  moment,  nothing  further  than  that 
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he  was  alone,  deprived  of  the  greatest,  the  highest  hope 
with   which   his   whole    being    had    associated    itself. 
What   did   anything   matter  now   that    he    had    lost 
that  ? 

And  then,  out  of  a  stillness  that  had  fallen  since  the 
last  playing  of  the  band,  the  nuisicians  began  a  selection 
irom  La  Boheine.  He  laid  his  knife  and  fork  upon  the 
table.     He  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  listened. 

It  sounded  different;  why  was  that.?  What  had 
changed  in  it  since  that  night  when  he  had  heard  it  at  the 
opera  >  Now  there  was  sensuality  in  every  note  of  it. 
It  maddened  him.  The  very  passages  that  he  had  once 
found  beautihil— found  wonderful  as  he  had  listened 
to  them  with  Jill— became  charged  with  the  vilest 
imaginations.  Thoughts,  the  impurest,  surged  into  his 
mind.  The  wildest  and  most  incomprehensible  desire 
beat  in  his  brain.  Was  it  the  players  'f  Was  it  their 
rendering  of  the  music,  or  was  it  himself.'' 

He  called  the  waiter,  ordered  his  bill,  paid— thinking 
no  loss  in  it— out  of  the  seventeen  pounds  he  had 
retleemed,  and  strode  out  of  the  place  into  the  street. 

There  was  nowhere  to  go,  no  friend  whom  he  cared 
at  such  a  moment  to  see.  At  last,  without  consciously 
determining  upon  it,  he  found  himself  making  his  way 
back  to  Fetter  Lane. 

With  steps  almost  like  those  of  an  old  man,  he 
climbed  up  the  stairs,  passing  the  sandy  cat  without 
notice — not  so  much  as  a  good-evening. 

When  he  opened  the  door  of  his  room,  tliere  was  Mr. 
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Chesterton,  comfortably  ensconced  in  his  arm-chair  an(l 
only  saving  the  presumptuousness  of  its  occupation  of 
it,  by  reading  one  of  John's  books. 

But  Mr.  Chesterton  was  a  man  with  a  certain  amount 
of  humility.  He  rose  to  his  feet  as  John  entered, 
because  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  John's 
particular  arm-chair.  It  was  the  only  arm-chair  in  the 
room.  The  little  bailiff  had  observwl  that.  In  fact, 
for  that  very  reason,  he  had  considerately  omittwl  it 
in  the  making  of  his  invent«)iv. 

"  I— I  just  been  reading  one  of  your  books,  iMr.  (irey," 
he  said,  "  an'  if  yer  don't  nnnd  my  sayin'  so,  I've  read 
many  a  story  what  was  worse.     I  'ave  indeed.     I  like 
this  story  first  rate.     It's  no  more  like  a  thing  you'd 
he»r  of  in  life  than  I'm  like  the  photograph  my  son 
took  of  me  last  week  with  a  five-shilling  camera ;   'ow 
on  earth  you  manage  to  do  it  is  a  marvel  to  me.     Do 
you   get   a   plot    in    yer   'ead    like   and  just   .stick    it 
down  just  as  it  comes  to  yer— what  my  old    woman 
calls  when  the  spirit  moves  r     '  The  spirit  moves,'  she 
says,  and  then  she  goes  out  and  gets  a  jug  of  iK-er. 
But  that's  only  figurative,  of  course.     What  I  mean  is, 
do  you  go  on  writing  what's  in  your  'ead,  or  do  you  get 
bits  of  it  out  of  other  books .-     '  He   threw   his  arms 
around  her  neck  and  held  her  in  a  passionate  embrace.' 
I've  read  that  in  'caps  of  books.     I  suppose  they  get  it 
from  each  other." 

"  Did  you  find  it  in  mine  .^"  asked  John. 

"Well    no— I   can't    say  as  I   'ave   yet.     But   then 
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they've  only  just  been  intrcxluced.     I  expect  yoa'll  'ave 
to  come  to  it  sooner  or  later.     'ITiey  all  do." 

'"niat's  (|uite  rights  said  John.  "We  all  do. 
There's  something  inevitable  about  it.  Have  you  had 
a  meal  yet .'' " 

"  No — but  I've  got  a  little  something  here  in  a 
Iwiskot.     I'll  eat  it  on  the  landing  if  you  like." 

"(>h,  no,"  said  John,  "eat  it  here.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  me." 

So  Mr.  Chesterton  pulled  out  the   basket  with  the 
little  something  inside.     Two  cold  sausages  and  some 
bread  and  butter  were  the  extent  of  his  meal,  which  he 
ate  with  evident  relish,  and  table  manners  that  perhaps 
a  fastidious  person  nnght  have  objected  to.     You  could, 
for  example,  hear  him  eating.     Sometimes  he  exclaime<l 
how  excellent  were  sausages  when  they  were  cold.     He 
went  so  far  as  to  s/iy  he  loved  them.     He  also  expanded 
on  the  way  his  old  woman  cooked  tripe ;  but  when  he 
talkefl  about  the  brains  of  certain  animals  being  cheap, 
and  at  the  sjime  time  a  great  delicacy,  John  found  that 
his   hands    wanted  washing  and   went  into  the  other 
room. 

"They've  had  u  tiff,"  said  the  little  man  as  he  bit 
into  the  second  sjuisage,  "  they've  had  a  tiff.  He's  that 
down  in  the  mouth,  there's  nothing  I  can  say  as"]] 
buck  him  up.  Why,  if  I  talk  about  sheep's  brains  to 
my  old  woman,  she  gets  as  chirpy  as  a  cock-sparrow." 

When  John  came  back,  Mr.  Chesterton  had  finished ; 
the    basket    was   put  away  and   he  was   doing  things 
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with  his  teeth  mid  a  Ixnt  pin  in  a  far  comer  of  the 
room. 

"  'Ave  you  got  a  box  of  dranfrhts,  Mr.  Grey  > "  he 
asked,  when  he  was  at  Hbc'rty.  'John  ntxlded  his 
head. 

"Then  eonie  ahjup,"  said  the  little  man.  "I/;t'.s 
have  a  game  ! "" 
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Bi'T  there  is  no  oblivion  to  Ix*  fotniH  in  n  game  of 
(IratightH.  For  some  days,  .John  lx)rc  with  the  swiety 
of  the  amiable  Mr.  Chesterton.  He  listened  to  his 
stories  of  visits  that  he  had  paid  in  other  establish- 
ments, where  they  had  prevailed  u|K)n  him  to  do  (Kid 
jobs  about  the  house,  even  to  the  cleaning  of  the  knivt-s 
and  boots.  The  only  time  when  he  sit'med  to  liavo 
resolutely  refused  to  do  anything,  was  on  the  o<rasion 
he  had  sfR'nt  seven  <lays  with  the  lady  j(Hinmlist  who 
had  a  bit  of  a  Ix-ard  and  a  fair  tidy  moustaehe. 

"  I  wouldn't  even  have  shaved  her,"  he  said,  "  if 
she'd  beggeil  on  her  knees." 

Ihis  sort  of  thing  may  be  amusing;  but  it  needs 
the  time ;  it  needs  the  place.  In  those  rooms  of  his, 
where  only  a  few  days  before,  Jill  had  Ix'en  sitting — at 
that  |K?riod  of  his  life  when  hope  wa.s  lowest  and 
despair  triumphant,  John  found  no  amusement  in  it 
at  all. 

He  wanted  his  oblivion.  His  whole  desire  was  to 
forget.     The  life  that  had  held  all  promise  for  him,  was 

gone — irrevocably  broken.     He  sought  for  that  which 
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would,  by  contrnHt,  done  the  memory  «f  it,  an  you  Hhut 
H  book  that  JH  niul.  It  w«M  not  to  be  dorR.  by  pUyJng 
dmughti.  with  Mr.  OieHterton.  It  wm.  not  to  be  done 
in  the  wnyM  that  the  crowd  of  men  will  choow.  He 
hat!  ftttemptecl  that,  found  it  impoiwible  and  flunu  it 
HNidi'. 

It  wan  then  that  he  thought  of  Amber.  She  had 
hml  a  rightful  placv  oncf ;  a  place  that  hml  accorded 
with  his  ideaM  of  the  cleanlincHH  of  existence.  Only 
that  he  liad  nut  Jill -only  that  he  had  lovetl-only 
that  he  had  found  the  exprcHMion  of  \m  ideal  in  her, 
Anilx-r  would  have  ntiU  been  there.  And  now-now 
that  he  hail  Icwt  everything— why  not  return  ?  It  wan 
the  most  human  thing  in  the  world.  Life  «as  not 
|M».sNibIe  of  such  idmjx. 

So  he  arguwl,  the  darknes.s  slowly  din.iftishing-the 
light  of  some  re,uson  cix^-ping  back  again  into  his  min.l. 
But  the  bitterness  was  still  there.  He  still  did  not 
care,  and  as  yet  his  mind  did  not  even  relx-l  against 
such  callousness. 

One  evening,  then,  he  \vfl  Mr.  Chesti.rtc.n  finishing 
the  reading  of  his  hxA.  He  hailwl  the  first  hansym 
he  .saw  and,  screwing  himself  into  the  corner  of  the  seat, 
t(x)k  a  deep  birath  of  relief  as  he  drove  away. 

'Hien  lx»gan  the  fear  as  he  drove,  the  fear  that  he 
would  not  find  Amber,  that  since  she  had  gone  out  of 
his  life,  she  would  have  re-adjusted  her  mind,  have 
found  other  interests,  or  even  that  she  might  not  be 
there  when  he  arrived.    And  now,  once  his  determination 
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WM  made,  he  droiuiecl  the  thought  th«t  HmimHtaiK>c 
Mhould  balk  him  of  hin  dciiirp. 

JunipinK  «|"'ikly  out  of  tht-  hiuiMnn,  \iv  paid  im 
fnie,  hurried  up  th«  »tv\tf>  uiid  mttlwl  the  HHp  of  the 
letter-box.  ITji*  waa  the  knocker  of  frieiitk  All 
those  who  utied  the  proper  nieaii!*  were  creditoi-N,  nut 
antiwered  until  inspected  carefully  from  Uliind  lace 
curtains. 

For  a  few  momentM,  his  heart  beat  tentatively.  There 
was  no  sound,  no  light  from  within.  ITien  lume  the 
quick  tapping  of  high  heels.  He  ttnik  a  breath.  The 
door  opened.  He  »nw  her  face  of  anui/ement  in  the 
darkness. 

"  Vou  !  "  she  exclaimed.  The  «l«M>r  o|iened  wider  to 
her  hand.     "  Come  in." 

He  took  oft*  his  hat  and  ^ttepped  in.  His  manner  was 
strange.  He  knew  it  was  strange;  he  understood  the 
look  of  (juestion  in  her  eyes  as  she  stared  at  him — 
it  reflected  the  look  in  his  own  mind. 

"  .Aix"  you  alone  'f  "^  he  asked. 

She  ntxlded  her  head. 

"  My  aunt  is  staying  with  me,"  she  explained,  "  but 
she's  gone  to  lied.  She's  got  my  bedroom.  The  mater's 
gone  to  be<l.  I'm  sleeping  on  the  Hoor  in  the  drawing- 
room.     I  was  sitting  there.     Come  in." 

He  followed  her  into  the  drawing-room.  There  was 
her  bed  upon  the  floor — a  mattress,  sheets  and  blanket. 
That  was  all. 

"  You're  sleeping  there  .- "'  he  said. 
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She  said-"  Um  "  with  a  little  jerk  of  the  head,  in  the 
most  natural  way  in  the  world.  If  he  thought  he  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  poor,  he  fl^ittered  himself.  He  had 
been  without  meals,  but  he  had  never  slept  on  the  floor 
"  Wt  it  hard?-  he  questioned.  "Do  you  go  to 
sleep  at  all  ?  "  ^ 

She  laughed  gently  under  her  breath. 
"Good  heavens,  yes!     I'm   used  to  it.     But  what 
have  you  come  for.^" 

She  sat  down  in  a  heap,  like  a  journeyman  tailor,  upon 
her  bed,  and  gazed  up  at  him.  At  first,  he  did  not 
know  how  to  say  it.     Then  he  blurted  it  out. 

"I  want  you  to  come  back  again  to  see  me  in  Fetter 
Lane." 

She  smiled  with  pride.  Her  mind  reached  for  its 
box  of  bricks.  He  had  sent  her  away  from  Fetter 
I^ne.     That  was  all  over— past— done  with. 

"  That's  rather  unexpected— isn't  it  ?  " 

"I  can't  help  that,"  he  exclain.ed  in  a  moment  of 
wildness. 

"  But  after  all  you've  said  ?  " 

"I  can't  help  what  I've  said.  It  holds  good  no 
longer.     I  take  it  all  back.     It  means  nothing." 

She  knelt  up  quickly  on  her  knees.  Dignity  may 
con.e  often  before  hun.anity  with  a  woman,  but  pity  will 
always  outride  the  two.  Son.ething  had  happened  to 
him.  He  was  in  trouble.  The  old  appeal  he  had  once 
made  to  her  -^se  out  of  the  pity  that  she  felt.  She 
stretched  up  ..^r  hands  to  his  shouldei-s. 
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"What's  happened?"  she  asked— "  tell  me  what's 
happened." 

He  dropped  on  to  the  mattress  on  the  floor.  He 
told  her  everything.  He  told  her  how  far  his  ideals 
had  fallen  in  the  last  few  days.  He  strip|)ed  the  whole 
of  his  mind  for  her  to  lash  if  she  chow  ,  he  stripped 
it,  like  a  child  undressing  for  a  wh';i;)ing. 

When  he  had  finished,  she  sat  atl.  Hgaiii  ij>  iier 
former  position.     She  stared  into  the  i  ;ip<^v  «nite. 

"I  wonder,"  said  she— "  I  wonder  does  the  man 
exist  who  can  bear  disappointment  without  becoming 
like  that.'" 

That  was  the  only  lash  that  fell  from  her.  And  she 
did  not  direct  it  upon  him,  but  it  whipped  across  the 
nakedness  of  his  mind  with  a  stinging  blow.  He  winced 
under  it.  It  made  him  long  to  be  that  man.  Yet  still, 
there  was  his  desire;  still  there  was  the  fear,  that 
circumstance  would  balk  hin)  of  his  oblivion. 

"  Why  do  you  say  that .' "  he  asked. 

"Because,  I  thought  you  would  be  different,"  she 
said. 

"  I'm  as  human  as  the  rest,"  said  he.  "  I'm  the  crank, 
of  course— but  I'm  a  human  crank.  Will  you  come 
back  to  me  again  ?  " 

She  rose  to  her  knees  once  more.  She  was  trembling, 
but  she  took  his  hand  in  hei-s  and  gripped  it  hard  to 
hide  it  from  him. 

"  What  will  you  say  afterwards  .;• "  she  asked  gently. 
"What   will   you    feel?     You'll    be    full    of    remom>. 
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You'll  hate  me.     You'll  hate  youi-self.     What  about 
your  ideal  ?  " 

"  I  have  none,"  he  exclaimed  blindly. 

"  I  said  that  once,"  she  whispered—"  and  you  said  I 
was  wrong,  that  I  had  an  ideal,  that  everybody  had, 
only  they  lost  sight  of  it." 

He  remembered  all  that.  He  remembered  the 
reasoning  of  his  mind.  He  knew  it  was  true.  He 
knew  it  was  true  even  then. 

"  Now  you've  lost  sight  of  yours,"  she  continued. 
"  But  you'll  see  it  again,  you'll  realize  it  again  to-morrow, 
and  then— heavens  !  How  you'll  hate  me  !  How  you'll 
hate  yourself ! " 

He  stared  at  her.  Were  women  as  gootl,  as  fine  as 
this  ?  Was  he  the  only  vile  thing  in  existence  then  ? 
What  would  Jill  think  if  she  could  see  into  the  pit  of 
his  mind  now  ?  So  low  had  he  fallen  that  he  thought 
it  impossible  to  struggle  upwards ;  so  low,  that  it  seemed 
he  must  touch  the  utmost  depth  before  he  could  get 
the  purchase  to  regain  his  feet.  Yet  if  he  did  touch  the 
lowest,  he  might  rise  again  ;  but  it  would  not  be  so  high 
as  before. 

Amber  watched  all  the  thoughts  in  his  face.  She 
had  done  her  utmost.  She  could  not  do  more.  If  he 
did  not  fight  it  out  from  this,  then,  what  must  be, 
must  be. 

Yet  one  more  thing  she  could  do.  If  she  spoke  of 
Venice.  But  why  should  she  say  it  ?  It  was  his  b  it  ;le, 
not  hers.     She  had  given  him  every  weapon  to  wage  it 
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with  but  this.  Why  should  she  say  it  ?  The  battle  was 
against  herself.  Yet  she  answered  to  the  best.  There 
was  her  ideal  as  well,  however  unconscious  it  may  have 
been. 

"\Vlien  are  you  going  to  Venice.'*'"  she  asked 
hoarsely. 

He  told  her  how  he  had  spent  some  of  the  money — 
more  than  a  pound  of  it  was  gone. 

She  pulled  out  her  purse,  (juickly,  fiercely,  feverislilv. 

"  Then  won't  you  be  able  to  go  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Not  for  a  while." 

"  Won't  your  njother  be  disappointed  ;  the  little 
old  white-haired  lady.''" 

He  tried  to  beat  back  the  emotion  in  his  throat, 
then  felt  something  cold  and  hard  in  hand.  He  looked 
down.     It  was  a  sovereign, 

"  You  must  take  that,"  she  said  breathlessly.  "  Pay 
it  back  some  other  time  and  go — go  to  Venice  to- 
morrow." 

John  looked  full  in  her  eyes. 

"  And  you  called  yourself  the  fly  in  the  amber,"  he 
said.     Then  he  tightened  her  round  the  coin — 

kissed  them  and  walked  to  the  .   . 

"  ril  go  to  Venice,"  he  said.  "  I'll  go— somehow  or 
other.  I'll  be  the  man  who  can  bear  things  without 
becoming  like  that.     You  shan't  be  disappointed." 

He  came  Imck  again  and  seized  her  hand.  Then  he 
hurried  out. 

She  listened  to  the  door  slan>Miing.     She  heard  his 
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footsteps  in  the  quiet  street,  then  she  dropped  down 
on  the  mattress  on  the  drawing-room  floor. 

"  Oh,  you  fool !  -^  she  whisperetl  under  her  breath 
"  Oh,  you  fool !  " 

But  wi«Jom  and  folly,  they  are  matteis  of  n.ental 
environment.  Behind  it  all,  there  was  the  most 
wonderful  satisfaction  in  the  world  in  saying— "Oh, 
you  fool ! " 
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Thky  tell  you — coiiie  to  Vc  licv  by  night ;  that  then 
you  will  drift  silently  into  the  iiiarvellouN  mystery  of  it 
all  ;  that  then  you  will  feel  the  weight  of  the  centuries 
in  every  shadow  that  lurks  in  the  deep  set  door-ways  ; 
that  then  you  will  realize  the  tragedies  that  have  been 
played,  the  ronianc-es  woven,  and  the  dark  deeds  that 
have  been  done  in  the  making  of  its  history — all  this, 
if  you  come  to  Venice  by  night. 

They  tell  you,  you.  will  never  see  Venice  as  the 
tourist  sees  it,  if  you  will  but  do  this  ;  that  the  im- 
pression of  mystery  will  out-last  the  sight  of  the 
Philistines  crowding  in  the  square  of  St.  Mark's,  will 
obliterate  the  picture  of  a  fleet  of  gondolas  tearing 
through  the  Grand  Canal,  led  by  a  conductor  shouting 
out  the  names  of  the  Palaces  as  they  pass.  Your 
conception  of  a  city  of  myster)  will  last  for  ever,  so 
they  tell  you,  if  you  do  but  come  to  Venice  by  night. 

But  there  is  another  Venice  than  this,  a  Venice  you 
see  as  you  come  to  it  in  the  early  morning — a  city  of 
light  and  of  air,  a  city  of  glittering  water,  of  domes  in 
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gosaamcr  that  rise  lijfhtly  above  the  surface,  finding 
the  sun,  as  bubbles  that  melt  all  the  prisms  of  light 
into  their  \'u\md  slu'lU. 

Come  to  Venice  in  the  early  morning  nnd  you  will 
see  a  city  bathed  in  a  sea  of  light :  for  it  is  not  only 
that  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  but  that,  like  the  white 
shoulders  of  a  mermaid,  glittering  with  the  water  drops 
as  she  rises  out  of  the  sea,  this  wonderful  city  is  not 
illuminated  only,  but  is  drenched  in  light  itself.  It  is 
no  city  of  shadow  and  mystery  then.  There  are  no 
dark  water-ways,  no  deepening  gloom  beneath  the 
bridges.  In  the  early  morning,  it  lies,  as  yet  unwakened, 
blinking,  flashing,  buming— a  rose  opal,  set  clear  against 
the  sun. 

Then  the  deepest  shadow  is  in  a  tone  of  gold,  the 
highest  light  in  a  mist  of  glittering  silver.  The  domes 
of  San  Marco  and  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  are  caught 
up  in  the  brilliance  and  melt  shapelessly  into  the 
glow. 

Come  to  Venice  in  the  early  morning  and  you  will 
see  a  smelter's  furnace  into  which  has  been  cast  the 
gold  and  silver  from  a  boundless  treasure  hoard.  You 
will  see  all  that  white  and  yellow  metal  running  in 
molten  streams  of  light;  you  will  see  the  vibrating 
waves  of  air  as  the  flames  leap  upward,  curling  and 
twisting  to  the  very  gates  of  heaven  itself.  You  will 
see  a  city  of  gold  and  silver,  of  light  and  air  all  made 
liquid  in  one  sea  of  brilliance,  if  you  do  but  come  to 
Venice  in  the  early  morning. 
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In  the  (iraml  (  anal,  just  at  thi"  c-omtr  of  the  Palaz/f) 
Uaharigo,  there  appeant  the  entrance  to  one  of  thow 
myriad  little  ways  that  shoot  secretly  of!"  from  the 
great,  wide  water-street.  Turning  into  this,  the  llio 
San  Polo,  following  its  course  under  the  bridges  and 
taking  the  second  turning  on  the  left,  an  obedient 
gondolier  will  swing  you  round  with  one  sweep  of  his 
long  oar  into  the  Rio  Mnrin. 

Ik>ing  human,  assuming  your  love  of  the  beautiftd, 
taking  time  also  as  his  penpiisite,  he  will  prolmblv 
choose  more  devious  ways  than  this.  But,  everv  one 
will  tell  you  that,  by  the  llio  San  Polo,  it  is  the 
shortest. 

On  each  si<lc  of  the  llio  Mnrin,  there  runs  a  narrow 
little  {Mithway.  Here,  the  hou^es  do  not  dip  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  the  space  of  light  is  wider,  and  the 
hurrying  of  the  {Kdestrian  on  the  footway  seems  to 
concentrate  life  for  a  moment  and  give  it  sikccIi,  in 
a  place  where  everything  is  mute,  where  everything  i> 
still. 

Idlers  gather  lazily  on  the  bridges  to  watch  the 
swaying  gondolas  as  they  pass  beneath.  Here,  even 
the  mystery  you  will  find  by  night,  is  driven  awav. 
The  sun,  the  broad  stretch  of  heaven,  no  longer  a 
ribbon-strip  of  blue  tying  together  the  house-tops, 
these  combine  to  defy  mystery  in  the  llio  Marin. 
Rose  trees  and  flowering  bushes  top  the  grey  walls ; 
lift  up  their  colours  against  a  cloudless  sky  and  smile 
down  to  you  of  gardens  concealed  on  the  other  side. 
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Towards  the  eml   of  thi.    ntllc  WHter-way,  «I,„OHt 
"ppoiite    the    Chiena    T«le«chi,    ntand.    the    Pnlaiio 
CapcUo,   H   hnmd   nm]    Honicwhat    unhtnutiful    h«u«e, 
looking   placidly   ,l„w„    upon    the   quiet    water.       No 
great   history   in  attaehetl    to   it.     No   poet    hiw  ever 
written  there,  Heate.1  at  its  windows;  no  trage<Jy  han 
heen  playwl   that  tJie  K'uide-books  know  of,  no  bhwd 
ha«   been   ,spla.shed   againnt  its   walls.      Vou    will    not 
find  it  mentioned  in  any  of  the  descriptionH  of  Venice, 
for  it  ha«  no  hi-story  to  detain  the  ear;   it  bean,  no 
show  of  ornament  without  to  attract  the  eye.     Yet, 
with  that  jKjmp  and   vanity  that  brealhwl  in  N'lnict' 
in  the  middle  mituries,  it  was  callwl  "«  jwlace,"  and 
only  to  those  who  know  it  from  within,  can  this  dignity 
of  name  seem  justified. 

A  great,  wide  door  divides  the  front  of  grey  stone, 
up  to  which  lead   steps  from   the  pathway-steps,  in' 
the  crevices  of  which  a  iwtch  of  green  lies  here  and 
there  in  a  perfect   har-nony   of  contrast   to  the  well- 
worn   slabs.      ITiis   (|(„,r   is   always   closed    and,   with 
no  windows  on  either  side,  only  the  broad  stretch  of 
masonry,  there  is  a  stem  appearance  about  the  place, 
suggesting  a  prison  or  a  barracks  in  its  almost  forbid- 
ding aspect.     But  when  once  that  wide,  wooden  gate 
is  opened,  the  absence  of  windows  upon  the  ground 
Hoor  is  partly  explained  and  the  mind  is  caught  in 
a  breath  of  enchantment.     It  does  not  give  entrance 
to  a  hall,  but  to  an  archway— an  archway  tunnelling 
under  the  house  itself,  at  the  end  of  which,  through 
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the  lare-work  of  wonderful  w  ruiight-jron  |mlinf{N,  you 
nee  the  fnirylAml  of  an  old  Itnliim  gnnlfii,  f^littering 
in  the  ttun. 

ITie  ahadowN  that  lie  heavily  under  the  arthway  only 
Herve  to  intensify  the  hrilliance  of  the  light  beyoufl. 
ColourH  are  coMtx-ntrated  to  the  e.<Meni-e  of  thenisclvcn 
and  the  burnt  of  nunMhine,  after  the  darknem,  bringn 
a  haze,  us  when  you  xee  the  air  (|uivering  over  a 
furnace. 

Hut,  having  gained  entrance  and  |NU4.si>d  that  d(N>rwny, 
you  are  not  yet  within  the  houw.  On  either  nide  of 
thin  cool,  damp  tuiuiel,  making  way  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  [Nilace,  which  in  divided  into  two  houscH, 
there  are  smaller  archways  cut  into  the  wall.  Taking 
that  on  your  left,  befon>  your  eycf*  have  grown 
accastonied  to  the  confusion  of  lights  and  shadows, 
you  might  think  it  was  a  |Miss«igu  burrowing  down 
into  »onie  secret  corners  <»f  the  earth.  Vour  feet 
stumble,  you  feel  your  way,  fingers  touching  the  cold 
walls,  suddenly  realizing  thai  there  are  steps  to  mount, 
not  to  descend  and,  groping  onwards,  you  reach  another 
door  confronting  you  inipass<ibly  in  the  blackness. 

There  is  a  bell  here,  but  it  is  by  chance  you  find  it 
— a  long  chain,  like  that  at  a  j>ostern  gate,  which 
depends  from  somewhere  above  your  heatl.  As  you 
pull  it,  there  is  a  clanging  and  a  jangling  (juite  close 
to  your  ear,  shattering  in  a  thousand  little  pieces  the 
stillness  that  reigns  all  round. 

After  a  moment  or  so,  a  small  door  «)pcns  within  the 
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bigger  door,  a  curtain  is  pulled  and,  stepping  through 
the  tiny  entrance  for  which  your  head  must  be  bent 
low,  you  find  yourself  in  a  vast,  big  room— a  room 
stretching  from  back  to  front  of  the  whole  house— 
a  room  that  makes  the  meaning  of  the  word  palace 
seem  justif5e<l  a  thousand  times. 

At  either  end  are  windows,  so  broad,  so  high,  that 
the  great  stretch  of  this  vast  chamber,  with  its  lofty 
ceiling,  is  flooded  by  one  swift  stream  of  light.  Upon 
the  polished  floor  of  wood,  the  generous  sunlight  is 
splashed  in  daring  brightness,  throwing  all  near  it 
into  comparative  shade,  yet  reflecting  from  the  shin- 
ing surface  of  the  ground  a  glow  that  fills  the  air  with 
a  mist  of  light. 

Along  the  walls  of  a  dull,  cool  grey,  big  pictures  are 
himg.  Many  there  are,  yet  so  spacious  is  the  room, 
that  they  do  not  appear  crowded;  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion of  a  well-stocked  gallerj'.  And  on  each  side 
of  the  room  two  rich,  warm-coloured  curtains  hang, 
concealing  behind  them  silent,  heavy  doors,  deep  set 
within  the  wall. 

One  of  these,  if  you  open  it,  will  give  you  admittance 
to  a  tiny  little  room— so  tiny,  so  small,  that  its  small- 
ness  laughs  at  you,  as  for  the  monient  it  peers  through 
the  open  space  into  the  vast  chamber  beyond. 

Close  the  door  and  the  smallness  seems  natural 
enough  then.  For  there,  sitting  perhaps  over  their 
afternoon  tea,  or  their  cups  of  coft'ee  in  the  evening, 
chatting  and  gossiping  as  though   they  had  just  met 
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to  keep  each  other  company,  are  two  small  figures; 
small  because  they  are  old — one,  that  of  an  old  man, 
whose  eyes  are  somewhat  dimmed  Ix'hind  the  high 
cheek  -  Iwnes  and  t-h>j  shaggy  eyebrow  s,  the  other, 
crumpled  and  creased  like  a  silk  dress  that  has  lain 
long-folded  in  a  camphor-scented  drawer,  the  figure  (»t 
a  little  old  white-haired  lady. 
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In  the  daily  aftkiis  of  those  two  old  people  in  the 
Palazzo  Cajwllo,  there  was  one  undeviating  (^Teniony, 
performed  with  the  regularity  and  precision  of  those 
mechanical  figures  that  strike  the  great  bell  on  the 
ilofk-tower  in  the  stjuare  of  St.  Mark's. 

As  the  bells  of  the  churches  rang  out  the  hour  of 
ten  at  night,  Claudina,  the  old  dame  who  looked  after 
all  the  wants  of  this  worthy  pair,  entered  the  little 
room,  carrying  a  large  box  in  her  hands. 

Whatever  their  cKcupation  may  have  been,  whether 
they  were  playing  at  cribbage,  or  merely  writing  letters, 
up  went  their  white  heads  together,  and  one  or  the 
other  would  say,  in  Italian,  "  Vou  don't  mean  to  say 
it's  ten  o'clock,  Claudina.''" 

And  Claudina  would  bend  her  heaci  with  a  sudden 
jerk,  like  a  nodding  mandarin  ;  her  big  earrings  wouhl 
swing  violently  in  her  ears,  and  she  would  plant  the 
box  down  gently  upon  the  tabic. 

"  Si,  signora,"  she  said— always  in  the  same  tone  of 
voice,  as  though  she  had  suddenly  realized  that  her  nod 
of  the  head  was  not  quite  as  respectful  as  it  ought  tolx-. 

This  cannot  lie  dcscrilxHl  as  the  ceremony,  but  it  was 
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a  prelude  to  all   the    serious   bu.Miics»  that   followed. 
Claudina  was  the  mace-bearer.     Her  entrance  with  the 
wooden   box  was   the  heralding  of  the  quaint  little 
procession  of  incidents  that  followed. 

It  was  an  evening  in  July,  in  that  .selfsame  year 
which  has  so  successfully  hidden  itself  in  the  crevices  of 
our  calendar.  The jahmies  hat!  not  long  been  closed 
upon  a  sky  of  prinnose,  in  which  the  stjirs  were  set 
like  early  drops  of  dew.  Claudina  had  just  brought 
in  a  letter  by  the  post.     It  was  half-jwist  nine. 

"A  letter,  signora,"  Claudina  had  san]  and,  knowing 
quite  well  who  the  letter  was  from,  she  had  not  laid  it 
down  upon  the  table  as  onlinary  lettei-s  were  treated, 
bu:  had  given  it  directly  into  her  mistress's  hand. 

If  the  old  Italian  servant  knows  curiosity,  she  does 
not  show  it.     Claudina,  once  the  letter  was  delivered 
discreetly  left  the  room.     The  moment  the  door  was' 
closed,  there  followecl  as  pretty  a  play  of  <<„„^esy  as 
you  nught  have  wished  to  sec. 

The  old  gentleman  laid  down  his  book. 
"  It  is  from  John  ! "  he  .said  (|uickly. 
She  no<lded  her  heal  and  passed  it  across  to  him 
Had  .she  rolled  the  world  to  his  feet,  it  c<,uld  not  have 
been    more  generously  d(,ne.      And  had    it   been    the 
world,  ho  could  not  have  taken  it  more  eagerly. 

His  finger  was  ju.st  trembling  inside  the  Hap  of  the 
envelope,  when  he  read  the  address. 

"Why— it's  written  to  you,  n.y  dear,"  «iid  he,  slowly 
withdrawing  his  finger. 
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She  smiled.  She  ncxl.lfd  her  hem!  again.  It  was 
addressee!  to  her  but,  in  the  rightful  order  of  things, 
it  was  really  his  turn.  For  some  unknown  reason,  John 
had  addressed  the  last  two  letters  to  her.  He  never 
did  do  that.  He  was  always  most  scrupulously  fair  in 
this  tacit  understanding  that  he  should  address  his 
letters  alternately,  first  to  his  father,  then  to  his 
mother.  This  was  the  only  time  he  had  broken  the 
unwritten  law.  It  was  really  not  her  letter  at  all. 
That  was  why  she  had  passed  it  across  at  once  to  her 
husband.  He  would  never  have  di-eametl  of  asking  for 
the  letter  out  of  his  turn.  His  fingers  often  twitche<l 
while  her  poor  hands  funjbled  with  the  envelope,  but 
he  had  never  moved  an  inch  to  take  it  until,  of  her  own 
accoi-d,  she  had  handed  it  to  him. 

Now,  knowing  that  it  was  his  tunj,  his  hand  had 
stretched  out  for  it  naturally  the  moment  Claudina  had 
closed  the  door,  and  she  had  as  readily  given  it.  But 
there  was  a  secret  exultation  the  heart  of  her.  John 
had  addressed  it  to  her.  There  was  no  getting  away 
from  that. 

For  a  moment,  the  old  gentleman  sat  fingering  it 
in  dubious  hesitation.  Then  he  passed  it  Iwck 
again. 

"  It's  your  letter,  my  dear,"  he  said.     "  Von  open  it. 
And  picking  up  his  book,  he  pretended  to  go  on  read- 
ing.    Of  course  he  did  not  see  a  single  word  on  the 
page  before  him      Every  sense  in  his  btnly  was  strained 
to  catch  the  sound  of  the  tearing  paper  as  she  Inoke 
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open  the  envelope.  But  there  was  no  sonnd  at  all. 
Another  moment  of  Hilencc  and  she  was  bending  over 
him  from  behind  his  chair,  her  arniH  round  his  neck  and 
the  letter  held  before  his  eyes. 

"  We'll  o|)en  it  together,"  she  said. 
It  was  her  way  of  letting  him  do  it  without  knowing 
that  he  had  given  way.  To  Ix'  sure,  it  was  his  finger 
that  finally  broke  the  flap  of  the  enveloiK; ;  but  then, 
he  retained  all  the  dignity  of  the  sacrifice.  And  so, 
as  she  leant  over  his  shoulder,  they  read  it  together, 
with  little  exclamations  of  delight,  little  interruptioii.s 
of  pleasure,  that  neetl  a  heart  for  their  |)urer  trans- 
lation, and  cannot  be  written  here  because  of  that  great 
gulf  which  is  fixed  behind  the  mind  and  the  pen — 
because  of  that  greater  gulf  which  lies  iK'tween  the 
word  and  the  eye  that  reads  it. 

"  Ml/  dement—'' 

Just  those  two  words  beginning;  but  they  were 
almost  the  entire  letter  to  her.  They  set  her  little 
brown  eyes  alight,  her  heart  beating  (piickly  Ixjhind 
the  stiff*  botlice. 

"  /  have  lefi  xsmthxg  to  you  until  the  last  moment  ^or 
fear  I  should  be  unable  to  come  on  the  day  that  you  icere 
expecting  me.  But  it  is  all  right.  I  am  starting  to- 
morrow: morning,  and  shall  be  with  you  the  n.<niul  time  the 
day  Jbllozcing—Jmt  about  sunset.  I  can't  tell  you  tunc 
glad  I  shall  be  to  get  away  from  here.  You  know  what 
iMudon  can  be  like  in  July,  and  J  suppo.ie  1  want  a  change 
as  well.    I  cant  work  these  d^iys  at  all — Imt  Idout  mean 
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to  xcttrn/ffoH.  I  expai  I  am  drpreMtedand  want d'tfmnt 
air  in  mi/  Imign.  I  gfiaU  gtt  up  to  the  bmiJi  of  the  uteanur 
rrwrnnff  to-monvw,  Mand  tftere  tiith  my  mouth  (tpen,  ami 
get  itforved  doxcn  mjj  throat  like  a  dim. 

"  God  bless  ?jou,  dearest.  Give  my  love  to  father,  hut 
don't  tell  him  I  can't  tcork.  I  knoiv  he  understands  it 
well  emiigh,  hut  I  helieie  it  depresses  him  as  mueh  as  it 
does  me."" 

He  ItMikwl  up  simply  into  her  fme  as  he  haiidetl  \vuk 

the  iMi{K>r. 

"  You  see,  I  wasn't  meant  to  read  it,"  he  snid  (|uietly. 

Impulsively,  she  put  her  arm  round  his  neck.     She 

knew   so  well  how  that  had  hurt.      There  had   l)ecn 

letters  sometimes  that  she  was  not  meant  to  see.     Of 

course,  she  had  seen  them  ;  but  that  touch  of  intimacy 

which,  when  you  are  a  lover,  or  a  mother,  makes  letters 

such  wonderful  living  things,   had   been  utterly  taken 

from  them.      They  had  containe<I  loving  messjiges  to 

her.     But  the  writing  itself,  that  had  Ix-en  meant  for 

another  eye  to  read. 

"  But  it  was  <mly  because  he  was  thoughtful  about 
y<ni,"  she  whispered—"  not  because  he  didn't  want  you 
to  see.  He'll  tell  you  himself  (piickly  enough  that  he 
can't  work  when  he  comes.  You  see  if  he  doesn't.  He 
can't  keep  those  sort  of  things  to  himself.  He  can  do 
it  in  a  letter,  because  he  thinks  he  ought  to.  But  he 
won't  be  here  five  minutes  before  he's  telling  you  that 
he  can't  write  a  line.  And  think  !  He'll  be  here  the 
day   after  to-morrow.      Oh— he  is   such  a  dear   boy! 
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Inn't  he?    Isn't  he  th«  (Wrest  boy  two  old  peofile  ever 
had  in  the  world  ?  " 

So  »hc  charmed  the  smtle  back  into  hi8  eves;  never 
pauMing  until  she  saw  n.at  passing  look  of  pain  vanish 
completely  out  of  sight.  And  so  Claudina  found  them, 
ns  h\w  had  often  found  <"'  before,  {loring  once  again 
over  the  letter  as  .she  'i,  iii^ii    in  the  big  box. 

Up  went  the  tw  *  iiittj  '..-ads  in  amazement  and 
concern. 

*'  You  «lon't  mean  •>.  sn 

For  to  old  peopl  ,  y  v\  ■  i 
<|uickly;  they  are  st'cxi,  hv 
being  put  to  bed.  'I  ine  i  : 
•piiet  fwt,  stepping  ligll^ly  oi  II  ips  of  its  tws  lest  it 
should  jlisturh  those  jxaccful  lavt  moments  which  G(k1 
gives  to  the  }H'op]e  who  are  old. 

C'laiidinn  laid  down  the  big  box  u|M)n  the  table. 
She  luwMwl  her  head ;  her  earrings  .shook. 

"  .Si,  Signora,"  she  replietl,  as  always. 

The  little  old  white-haired  lady  crumpletl  the  letter 
into  her  dress;  concealed  it  behind  the  stiff'  black 
IkmIIcc.  Then  they  b(}th  stood  to  their  feet,  and  the 
procession,  of  which  Claudina  was  the  herald,  began. 

First  of  all  the  big  wooden  box  wjus  o|K'ne(l,  and  out 
of  it  were  taken  numbers  and  numbers  of  little  white 
linen  bags  of  all  shajxjs  and  sizes.  White.-  Well, 
they  were  white  once,  but  long  obedience  to  the  service 
for  which  they  were  recjuiretl  had  turne<l  their  white  to 
grey. 
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Vm'\x  (HM!  of  thi'in  wiw  mniilifml,  tin-  niiiiibiT  MMtchiil 
in  thrt>H(i  U|i*m  the  out.si(U' ;  I'lttli  mw  of  them  liml  Ikh-ii 
iiMulf  to  Ht  soim-  MC|Hinitc  little  onmimnt  in  the  room, 
to  wrap  it  u|).  to  kei-p  tlu'  <lu.st  fnini  it  through  the  night 
— «  night-cap  for  it,  in  fiut.  At  ten  oVlock  the 
ornaments  wire  put  to  Ix-tl ;  after  the  ornaments  then 
thcNe  tw«>  olii  |M>ople  -hut  (lt>t  of  all  their  treuMires. 
They  stiHxl  by,  watching  Claudina  tuck  them  all  up, 
one  hy  one,  and  it  gave  them  that  «leliciou.s  r-nsjition 
which  only  old  |)eople  and  y«nuig  cliihlren  kn(»w  any- 
thing alnuit — the  sennit i<in  that  they  are  sitting  up 
late  while  others  are  going  to  Jh-*!  Ufore  them. 

Of  coui-se  they  never  knew  they  had  that  .sensation  : 
they  were  not  \w  u'e  of  it  for  a  moment.  Hut  vou 
nnght  have  known  hy  the  way  tli<y  tun  d  and  Miiile<l 
at  each  otlu  i  wlun  the  big  l)re.s<len-chiii;i  sheplwrdess 
was  jMipiied  ino  Ii.  r  Iwig,  ydii  might  have  known  that 
in  the  luurts  of  tht m,  that  was  what  they  felt. 

This  ( vening  in  i)articular,  their  sim'les  were  njoie 
radiant  than  ever.  'Hie  old  lady  forgot  to  make  her 
little  1  xil.imations  of  terror  when  Claudina  could  \\u\ 
get  the  11!  htcap  over  the  head  of  the  I)resden-<liina 
sheph(?(les,s,  and  was  in  danger  of  dioppiug  them  iM)tli 
together  ;  the  old  gentleman  forgot  his  (piiet  "  He 
aireful,  Claudina— Ik-  careful."  For  whenever  his  wife 
was  very  excited,  it  always  m/ide  him  realiite  that  he 
was  scry  (|uiet,  very  self-possesM-d.  Hut  they  Hit  none 
of  their  usiial  anxiety  on  this  evening  in  July.  In  two 
days— in  less— John  would  Ik;  with  them.     'Vhv    Xv  I 
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waited  a  whole  year  for  this  moment ;  and  a  whole  year, 
however  (|uickly  the  separate  moments  may  pass,  is  a 
long,  long  time  to  old  people. 

"There  is  one  thing,"  the  old  gentleman  said, 
presently,  as  the  last  ornaments  were  being  ranged 
upon  the  table,  standing  in  readiness  for  their  night- 
caps to  go  on,  "there  is  one  thing  I  don't  (luite  know 
about." 

She  slippe<l  her  arm  into  his  and  asked  in  a  whisjK'r 
what  it  was.  There  was  no  need  to  talk  in  a  whisper, 
for  Claudina  did  not  know  a  wonl  of  English ;  but  she 
guessed  he  was  going  to  say  something  concermng  John, 
and  about  him,  she  nearly  always  spoke  in  a  whisper. 

"  irs  the— the  shop,"  he  replied  ;  "  I— I  don't  like  to 
tell  John." 

"Oh,  but  why  not?"  She  clung  a  little  closer  to 
him. 

"It  isn't  that  I  don't  think  he  would  undei-stand,  but 
it's  just  like  that  sentence  in  his  letter  about  me.  I 
feel  it  would  hurt  him  if  he  thought  I  couldn't  sell  my 
pictr.res  any  more.  I  believe  he  would  blame  himself, 
and  think  he  ought  to  be  giving  us  money,  if  he  knew 
that  I  had  had  to  start  this  curio  shop  to  make  things 
meet  more  comfortably." 

She  nodded  her  head  wisely.  She  would  have  been 
all  for  telling  her  son  ever>thing.  But  when  he  men- 
tioned the  fact  of  John  thinking  he  ought  to  support 
them,  and  when  she  considered  how  John  would  need 
every  pnny  that   he  earned   to   support   the  woman 
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whom  she  longed  for  him  to  make  his  wife,  it  was  a 
different  matter.  She  quite  agix-etl.  It  was  better  that 
John  should  be  told  nothing. 

"  You  don't  think  he'll  find  out,  do  you  f ""  she  said, 
and  her  eyes  looked  startled  at  the  thought. 

"  No — no — I  shouldn't  think  so.  It  isn't  as  if  I  had 
to  be  there  every  day.  Foscari  looks  after  it  (juite  well. 
Though  I'm  always  afraid  he'll  sell  the  very  things  I 
can't  bear  to  jwirt  with.  He  sold  the  old  brass  Jewish 
lamp  the  other  day,  and  I  wouldn't  have  parted  with  it 
for  worlds.  But  I  dare  say  if  I  tell  him  to  be  careful — 
I  dare  say " 

It  was  rather  sad,  this  curio  shop.  It  would  have 
been  very  sad  if  his  wife  htul  not  appreciated  the  nee<l 
for  it ;  if  she  had  not  made  it  easier  by  telling  him  how 
brave  he  wa.s,  by  sharing  with  him  the  sense  of  shame 
he  felt  when  it  became  apparent  that  his  picturi's  were 
no  longer  saleable. 

For  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-three, 
that  was  what  they  had  told  him.  If  he  had  not  been 
a  landscape  painter,  it  might  have  been  different ;  but 
at  seventy-thix'c,  when  one's  heart  is  weak,  it  is  not 
possible,  it  is  not  wise,  to  go  far  afield,  to  tramp  the 
mountains  as  once  he  had  done,  in  search  of  subjects 
new.  So,  he  had  been  compelIe<l  to  stay  at  home,  to 
try  and  paint  from  memory  the  pictures  that  lay  heaped 
within  his  mind.  Then  it  was  that  they  began  to  tell 
him  that  they  could  not  sell  his  work  ;  then  he  came  to 
find  that  there  must  be  other  means  of  support  if  thev 
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were  not  to  appeal  to  John  for  aid.  And  so,  having  a 
collection  of  treasures  such  as  artists  find,  picked  up 
from  all  the  odd  comers  of  Europe,  he  bethought  him 
of  a  curio  shop  and,  finding  a  little  place  to  let  at  a 
(juiet  comer  in  the  Merceria,  he  took  it,  called  it  "  The 
Treasure  Shop,"  and,  painting  the  name  in  a  quaint  old 
sign  which  he  hung  outside,  obliterated  his  identity 
from  the  public  eye. 

For  weeks  beforehand,  they  had  discussed  this  plan. 
Some  of  their  own  treasures,  of  course,  would  have  to 
be  sacrificed  ;  in  fact,  Claudina  carried  many  little  grey 
nightcaps  away  with  her  in  the  wooden  box — nightcaps 
that  no  longer  had  Dresden  heads  to  fit  them.  But  the 
money  they  were  going  to  make  out  of  the  Treasure 
Shop  would  make  up  for  all  these  heartrending  sacrifices. 
They  would  even  be  able  to  send  John  little  presents 
now  and  then.  There  was  nothing  like  a  curio  shop 
for  minting  money,  especially  if  the  curios  wei-e  i-eally 
genuine,  as  were  theirs. 

But  that  was  the  very  rub  of  it.  When  he  came  to 
open  the  shop,  the  old  gentleman  found  it  was  the  ver)' 
genuineness  of  the  things  he  had  to  sell  that  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  jMirt  with  them.  He  love<l  them 
too  well.  And  even  the  most  ignorant  collectors, 
British  sires  with  check-cloth  caps  and  heavy  ulsters, 
old  ladies  with  guide-books  in  one  hand  and  cornucopias 
of  mai/e  for  the  pigeons  in  the  other,  even  they  seeme<l 
to  pitcli  upon  the  very  things  he  loved  the  most. 

He    Jisked   exorbitant   prices   to  try   and    save    his 
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treasures  from  their  clutches,  and  mostly  this  method 
succeeded  ;  but  sometimes  they  were  fools  enough  to 
put  the  money  down.  For  there  was  one  thing  he 
could  never  do  :  he  could  not  belittle  the  thing  that  he 
loved.  If  it  was  good,  if  it  was  genuine,  if  it  really  was 
old,  he  had  to  say  so  despite  himself.  Enthusiasm 
would  let  him  do  no  otherwise.  But  then,  when  he 
had  said  all  he  could  in  its  praise,  he  would  ask  so 
inunense  a  sum  that  the  majority  of  would-lx;  purchasers 
left  the  shop  as  if  he  had  insultwl  them. 

So  it  was  that  the  Treasure  Shop  did  not  fulfil  all 
the  expectations  they  had  had  of  it.  It  made  just 
enough  money  for  their  wants ;  but  that  was  all. 

And  now  came  the  (piestion  as  to  whether  they 
should  let  John  know  of  it.  I/)ng  int«)  the  night  they 
discussed  the  ({uestion,  their  two  white  lieads  lying  side 
by  side  on  the  pillows,  their  voices  whispering  in  the 
darkness. 

"  And  yet,  I  believe  he  would  understand,"'  sjiid  the 
little  old  lauy  t>n  her  side;  "he's  such  a  dear  gocxl  Ixiy, 
I'm  sure  he  would  understand." 

"  I  don't  know — I  don't  know,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman  dubiously.  "  It  will  be  liad  enough  when 
he  sees  my  last  pictures.  No — no  ;  I  don't  think  I'll 
tell  hifn.  Foscari  can  look  after  the  place.  I  need 
hardly  be  there  at  all  while  he's  with  us." 

And  then,  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross  upon  each 
other's  forehetuis,  saying  "  GckI  bless  you,"  as  they  luul 
done  every  night  their  whole  lives  long,  they  fell  asleep. 
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It  was  sunset  when  John  arrived,  llie  gondolas 
were  riding  on  a  sea  of  rose ;  the  houses  were  standing, 
qmetly,  silently,  as  you  will  see  cattle  herd,  knee-deep 
in  the  burning  water.  Here  and  there  in  the  distance, 
the  fiery  sun  found  its  i-eflection  in  some  obscure  window, 
burning  there  in  a  glowing  flame  of  light.  Then  it  was 
a  city  of  rose  and  pink,  of  mauve  and  blue  and  grey, 
one  shading  into  the  other  in  a  texture  so  delicate,  so 
fine  that  the  very  threads  of  it  could  not  be  followed  in 
their  change. 

John  took  a  deep  breath  as  he  steppetl  into  his 
gondola.  It  needed  such  colour  as  this  to  wash  out  the 
blackness  of  that  night  in  Ix)ndon.  It  needwl  such 
stillness  and  such  quiet  to  soothe  the  rancour  of  his 
bitterness;  for  the  stillness  of  Venice  is  the  hushed 
stillness  of  a  church,  where  all  anger  is  drugged  to  sleep, 
and  only  the  sorrow  that  one  leanis  of  can  hold  against 
the  spell  and  keep  its  eyes  awake. 

Now,  in  the  desolation  of  his  mind,  John  was  learning 
of  the  t'lings  that  have  tnie  value  and  of  those  which 
have  none.     It  is  not  an  easy  lessen  to  acquire,  for  the 
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Murifice  of  preconceived  idca«  can  only  be  accomplished 
on  the  altar  of  bittemcm,  and  only  the  burning  of 
desiMxir  can  reduce  them  to  the  a«he8  in  which  lies  the 
truth  concealed. 

Having  deposited  hiH  belongings  in  his  rooms  in  the 
Rio  della  Sacchere,  where  he  always  stayed,  he  set  off' 
on  foot  by  the  narrow  little  pathways  to  the  Palazzo 
Capello. 

lliat  was  always  a  moment  in  John's  life  when,  upon 
his  aixival  every  year,  he  first  opened  the  big  gate  that 
closed  on  to  the  fondamenta.  It  was  always  a  moment 
to  be  remembered  when  first  he  beheld,  from  beneath 
the  anhway,  the  glow  of  the  fiann'ng  sunset  in  that  old 
Italian  garden,  framed  in  the  lace-worked  trellises  of 
iron. 

Life  has  these  moments.  They  are  worth  all  the 
treasure  of  the  Indies,  'llie  mind  of  a  man  is  never  so 
possessed  of  wealth  as  when  he  comes  upon  them  ;  for  in 
such  moments  as  these,  his  emotions  are  wings  which  no 
sun  of  vauntctl  ambition  can  melt ;  in  such  moments  as 
these,  he  touches  the  very  feet  of  God. 

Closing  the  big  door  behind  him,  John  sUhhI  for  n 
moment  in  contemplation.  The  great  disc  of  the  sun 
had  just  sunk  down  behind  the  cypress-trees.  Their 
deep  black  forms  were  edged  with  a  bright  thread  of 
gold.  Everything  in  that  old  garden  was  silljouettetl 
against  the  glowing  eiiilxrs  of  the  sunset,  and  everv 
bush  and  every  ^hrub  was  linuned  witli  u  halo  of  light. 

This  was  the  last  momi'iit  of  his  waifare.     Had  his 
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ideal  not  lifted  again  before  the  sight  of  such  mag- 
nificence as   this,  it   would  inevitably   have   been  the 
moment    of   defeat.     'ITirough    the   blackness   of   the 
tunnel,  it  is  inviolably  dwreed  that  a  man  must  jmiss 
before  he  shall  reach  the  ultimate  light :  but  if,  when 
that  journey  is  atvomplished,  the  sight  of  beauty,  which 
is  only  the  symbol  of  the  good,  if  that  does  not  touch 
him  and,  with  a  beckoning  hand,  raise  his  mind  into 
the  mystery  of  the  infinite,  then  that  innnersion  into 
the  darkness  has  not  cleanse*!  his  soul.     He  has  been 
tainted  with  it.     It  clings  like  a  mist  about  his  eyes, 
blurring  all  vision.     He  has  been  weighe*!  in  the  hiilamv 
that  deiK'nds  from  the  nerveless  hand  of  Fate,  and  has 
been  found — wanting. 

But  as  a  bird  soars,  freed  from  the  cage  that  held 
it  to  earth,  John's  mind  rose  triumphantly.  Acknow- 
ledging all  the  crwlit  that  was  Amlx-rs  due— and  but 
for  her,  he  could  not  have  seen  the  true  beauty,  the 
Ijeauty  of  symboiissn,  in  that  sunset  tlien— he  yet  had 
IMissed  unscathed  from  the  depth  of  the  shadow  into  the 
heart  of  the  light. 

Here  was  a  moment  such  as  they  would  have  known 
had  the  story  of  the  City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense  come 
true.  Here  was  u  moment  when  they  would  have  strnxi. 
luuuis  touching,  hearts  beating,  seeing  (iod.  And  yet, 
though  she  was  hu?uireds  of  miles  froni  him  then,  John's 
mind  had  so  l.ftwl  abt)ve  the  bitterness  of  despair,  had 
so  outstripped  the  haunting  cries  of  his  bfnly,  that  he 
could  conjure  Jill's  presence   to   his   side   and,   in  an 
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«cHtaHy  of  faith,  believe  her  with  him,  Heeing  the  beauty 
tliat  he  Miw  there. 

In  the  text-bookN  of  seience,  they  have  no  other 
name  for  this  than  hy»leria;  but  in  thow  unwritten 
voUnneM — page^  unhain{)ere(l  by  the  (k'ce|)tivc-  (tight  of 
words — a  nanie  i»  given  to  smh  momenta  as  these  wliich 
we  have  not  tlie  eyes  to  itwl,  nor  the  simplicity  of  heart 
to  understanil. 

Forcing  back  the  rush  of  tears  to  his  eyes,  John 
pnsMed  under  the  little  archway  in  the  wall,  mounted 
the  dark  stone  steps,  drnggwl  «lown  the  chain,  and 
with  the  clanging  of  the  heavy  bell  was  brought  back 
tumbling  to  roiUity. 

With  a  rattling  of  the  rings,  the  heavy  curtain  was 
pulled,  the  little  door  was  thrown  o|K'n.  The  next 
moment,  he  was  gripping  Claudina's  hand,  shaking  it 
till  her  earrings  swung  violently  to  and  fro. 

Then  came  his  father,  the  old  white-haired  g'jutleman, 
looking  so  old  to  have  so  young  a  son. 

They  just  held  hands,  gazing  straight,  deep  down  into 
each  other's  eyes. 

"  (i<Kl  bless  you,  my  boy,"  said  the  old  man  jauntily. 
He  stooil  with  his  back  to  the  light.  lie  would  not 
for  the  world  have  shown  that  his  eyes  were  fiUetl  with 
tears.  Old  men,  like  little  boys,  think  it  babyish  to 
cry — perhaps  it  is  partly  because  the  tears  rise  so 
easily. 

And  last  of  all,  walking  slowly,  because  her  paralysis 
had   affectwl   her    whole   ImkIv,    as    well    as   rendering 
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powerlctM  her  handn,  came  the  little  old  white-hniml 
Imly.  lliere  wu  no  attempt  from  her  to  hide  the 
tean*.  They  were  inixctl  up  in  a  coiifuHion  of  happiiieH^ 
with  MiiiileM  ami  with  laughter  in  the  most  eharming 
way  in  the  world. 

She  just  held  open  her  thin,  fniil  anus,  and  then-, 
John  bui-ied  himwlf,  whispering  over  and  over  again  in 
her  ear — 

"  My  dearest — my  clearest — my  dearest " 

And  who  could  blame  him,  if  Jill  were  there  still  in 
his  mind  ?  Tliei-e  eon«es  a  time  when  a  man  loves  his 
mother  lK>cause  she  is  a  woman,  just  as  the  woman  he 
loves,  'lliere  eomes  a  time  when  a  mother  loves  her 
son,  because  he  is  a  man  just  as  the  man  she  has  love<l. 
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It  wjis  iH>t  tliat  evening  tlmt  she  plieii  her  (|uesti()n.s, 
this  gentle,  white-haired  old  lady.  That  first  evening 
of  his  arrival,  there  was  Johirs  w(»rk  tt)  talk  of,  the 
success  of  his  last  lKK)k  to  discuss,  the  opinions  upon 
his  criticisms  to  lay  down.  The  old  gentleman  had 
decided  views  upon  such  matters  as  these.  He  talked 
affirmatively  with  wise  ntxls  of  the  head,  and  the  bright 
brown  eyes  of  his  wife  followetl  all  his  gesticulations 
with  silent  approval.  She  ntxlded  her  head  too.  All 
these  things  he  was  saying  then,  he  had  sjiid  Ix-fore 
over  and  over  again  to  her.  Vet  they  every  one  of 
them  seemed  new  when  he  once  more  reju-ated  them  to 
John. 

This  critic  had  not  understocnl  what  he  had  been 
writing  about;  that  critic  had  hit  the  matter  straight 
on  the  heml.  This  one  perhaps  was  a  little  too  profuse 
in  his  praise ;  that  one  had  struck  a  note  of  personal 
animosity  which  was  a  disgrace  to  the  paper  for  which 
he  wrote. 

"  Do  you  know  the  man  who  wrote  that,  Jolni  r"  he 

asked  in  a  burst  of  righteous  anger. 
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John  .smiled  at  hi.s  father's  enthusiasm.  One  is  so 
miifh  wiser  wht-n  one  is  young — one  is  so  much  younger 
when  one  is  old. 

"  I  know  him  by  siifht,""  he  «aid — "  we've  never  met. 
Hut  lie  always  reviews  me  like  that.  I  sup{iose  I 
iniiate  him."" 

His  mother  felt  gently  for  his  hand.  Without  looking 
down,  he  found  the  withererl  fingers  in  his. 

"How  could  you  irritate  him,  my  darling?"  she 
asked.     It  seemed  m)  impossible  to  her. 

"Well — there  are  always  some  jjeople  whom  we 
irritate  by  being  alive,  my  dtarest.  I'm  not  the  only 
one  who  annoys  him.     I  expert  he  annoys  himself." 

"Ah,  yes!"  The  old  gentleman  brought  down  his 
fist  emphatically  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair.  "  But  he 
should  keep  these  peiNonal  feelings  out  of  his  work. 
And  yet — I  suppose  this  kind  of  thing  will  always 
exist.  Oh — if  it  only  pleased  the  I^rd  that  His  jieople 
should  be  gentlemen  ! " 

So  his  father  talked,  giving  forth  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  opinions  which  for  so  long  had  been  stored  up  in 
the  secret  of  his  heart. 

It  was  no  longer  his  own  work  that  intereste<l  him  ; 
for  whatever  contempt  the  artist  may  have  for  his 
wage,  he  knows  his  day  is  past  when  the  public  will  no 
longer  pay  him  for  his  labour.  All  the  heart  of  him 
now,  was  centred  in  John.  It  wjis  .John  who  would 
express  those  things  his  own  fingers  ha<l  failed  to  touch. 
He  had  seen  it  exultantly  in  m.'iuy  a  line,  in  niajiv  u 
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phrase  which  this  last  book  had  rantaiiuti ;  for  th«>u<rli 
the  mind  which  had  conceived  it  was  a  now  niiiid,  ihv 
mind  of  another  generation  than  his  «»wn,  yet  it  was  fJu- 
upward  growth  from  the  thoughts  }je  had  cherished,  a 
higher  understanding  of  the  very  ideas  that  he  had  iuld. 
He,  ITioma-s  (in-y,  tiie  artist,  was  living  again  in  Jolni 
(Jrey,  the  writer,  the  journalist,  the  driver  of  the  j)en. 
In  the  mind  of  his  son,  was  the  nMirrectKMi  of  his  own 
intellect,  the  rejuvenescence  of  his  own  (jowern.  the  vital 
link  between  him,  passing  into  the  dust,  mmI  those 
things  which  are  eternal. 

It  was  not  until  John   had  been  tin  iv  two  ov  flntt 
days  that  his  mother  found  her  opportiinitv. 

'I'he  old  gentlema!)  had  gone  to  tlv  .Mereeria  to  ]'m)Iv 
after  The  Treasure  Shop.  Koscari.  it  st^med,  had  U-cii 
selling  .some  moi-e  of  his  IkIovwI  <tirios.  A  f«-ket  of 
money  had  been  sent  to  him  the  evt-raing  betiw— for  a 
set  of  three  Empire  fans,  treasuivs  be  lutd  laught  in 
Paris  twenty  years  before.  With  a  stnotheml  sigh,  the 
little  old  lady  had  con.sented  to  their  going  to  the 
Merteria.  Only  to  make  a  show,  he  had  promised  her 
that.  They  should  never  be  purchased  by  any  one,  and 
he  put  such  a  price  u{)on  them  as  would  frighten  the 
passin^r  tourist  out  of  his  wits.  It  was  like  Foscari  to 
find  a  man  wiio  was  rich  enougli  and  f«H)l  enough  to 
buy  them.  With  his  heart  thumping  and.  for  the  Hi-st 
time  in  his  life,  not  quite  being  able  to  look  John  in 
the  eyes,  he  had  made  some  excuse— a  picture  to  In- 
framed— and  had  gone  out,  leaving  them  alone. 
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This  wa8  the  very  moment  John  had  dreaded.  He 
knew  that  those  bright  brown  eyes  had  been  reading 
the  deepest  comers  of  his  heart,  had  only  been  biding 
their  time  until  such  moment  as  this.  He  had  felt 
them  following  him  wherever  he  went ;  had  realized 
that  into  everything  he  did,  they  were  reading  the 
hidden  despair  of  his  mind  with  an  intuition  so  sure, 
so  unerring  that  it  would  be  quite  useless  for  him  to 
endeavour  to  hide  an\i:hing  from  her. 

And  now,  at  last,  thev  w'ere  alone.  The  sun  was 
burning  in  through  the  windows  into  the  little  nMmi. 
The  old  garden  below  was  pale  in  the  heat  of  it. 

For  a  while,  he  stood  there  at  the  window  in 
nenous  sus}N!ns(',  straining  to  think  of  tilings  to  say 
which  might  distract  her  mind  from  that  subject  which 
he  knew  to  be  upj)ermost  in  her  thoughts.  And  all 
the  time  that  his  face  was  turned  away  as  he  gazed 
down  on  to  the  old  garden,  he  could  still  feel  her  eyes 
watching  him,  until  at  last  the  growing  anticipation 
that  she  would  break  the  silence  with  a  cjuestion  to 
which  he  could  not  reply,  drove  him  blindly  to  speak. 

He  talked  about  his  father's  pictures ;  tried  in  vain 
to  discover  whether  he  had  s€>ld  enough  for  their  wants, 
whether  the  orders  he  had  received  were  as  numerous, 
whether  his  strength  permitted  him  to  carry  them  all 
out.  He  talkwl  about  the  thousand  things  that  must 
have  happene<],  the  thousauil  things  they  must  have 
(lone  since  last  he  was  with  them.  And  everything  he 
said,  she  answered  gejitly,  disregarding  all  opportunity 
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to  force  the  conversation  to  the  subject  upon  which  her 
heart  was  set.  But  in  her  eyes,  there  was  n  nuite,  a 
{mtient  look  of  ap|)eal. 

Tlie  true  mother  is  the  last  woman  in  the  w»>rld  to 
beg  for  confidence.  She  must  win  it ;  then  it  conn's 
from  the  heart.  In  John's  silence  on  that  one  subjwt 
that  was  so  near  as  to  Ik*  one  with  the  very  centre  of 
her  being,  it  was  as  though  she  had  lost  the  powtr  of 
prayer  in  that  moment  of  her  life  when  she  nuist  nt-cd 
it  most. 

At  last,  she  could  bear  it  no  longer.  It  could  not  lie 
want  of  confidence  in  lu-r,  she  told  herst-lf.  He  was 
hurt.  S<mie  circinnstance,  some  unliappiness  had  stung 
him  to  silence.  Instinctively,  she  could  feel  the  piin  of 
it.     Her  heart  ache<l.     She  knew  his  nuist  Ix'  aching  t«M). 

"John,""  she  stiid  at  length,  and  she  laid  lx)th  those 
jKior  witheivd  hands  in  his — "  John,  yoirre  lujliappv." 

He  trietl  to  meet  her  eyes  ;  but  they  wvrv  too  bright ; 
they  saw  t<M>  keenly,  and  his  own  fell,  'llie  next 
moment,  with  straining  powerless  efforts,  she  had  drawn 
him  on  to  his  knees  beside  her  chair,  his  head  was 
buried  in  her  lap  and  her  hands  were  gently  stniking 
his  hair  in  a  swift,  stKithing  motion. 

"You  can  tell  me  everything,""  she  whisj)ered ;  and 
oh,  the  terrible  things  that  fond  heart  of  hers  imagined  ! 
Terrible  things  they  seemed  to  her,  but  they  would 
have  brought  a  smile  into  John's  face  despite  himself, 
had  he  heard  them.  "  V<ni  can  tell  me  everything,"'"' 
she  whisperetl  again. 
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"ITiere'ii  nothing  to  tell,  dearent,"  he  replied. 

For  there  was  nothing  to  tell ;  nothing  that  shv 
would  undemUnd.  'ITie  }iain  of  \m  losing  Jill  woiiM 
only  bec^ome  her  pain  an  well,  and  could  she  ever  judge 
rightly  of  JilKa  marriage  with  another  man,  if  she  knew  'f 
She  would  only  take  his  side.  I'hat  dear,  gjKxl,  gentle 
heart  of  hers  was  only  capable  of  judging  of  things  in 
his  favour.  She  would  form  an  utterly  false  opinion, 
and,  he  «mld  not  bear  that.  Much  as  h.  luedwl 
sympathy,  the  want  of  it  was  better  than  misunder- 
standing. 

"  There's  nothing  to  tell,"  he  repeated. 

Still  she  strolied  his  head,  lliere  was  not  even  one 
thought  of  impatience  in  the  touch  of  her  fingers.  It 
may  be  said  without  fear  or  hesitation  that  a  mother  at 
least  knows  her  own  child ;  and  this  is  the  way  with 
children  when  they  are  in  trouble.  They  will  assuix- 
you  there  is  nothing  to  tell.  She  did  not  despair  at 
that.  For  as  with  John  asking  his  question  of  Jill  in 
Kensington  Ganlens,  so  she  asked,  because  she  knew. 

"I«i't  it  about  the  lady  of  St.  Joseph?"  she  said 
presently.     "Isn't  that  why  you're  unhappy.^" 

He  rose  slowly  to  his  feet.  She  watched  him  as  he 
moved  aimlessly  to  the  window.  It  was  a  moment  of 
suspense.  Then  he  would  tell  her,  then  at  that 
moment,  or  he  would  close  the  book  and  she  would 
not  see  one  figure  that  was  traced  so  indelibly  upon  its 
pages.  She  held  her  breath  as  she  watched  him.  Her 
hands   assumed   unconsciously   a    pathetic    gesture    of 
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appeal.  If  nhv  spoke  then,  it  might  alter  his  deciaion  ; 
HO  she  Mid  nothing.  Only  her  eyes  begge<l  mutely  for 
)m  confidenee. 

Oh,  it  JN  impossible  of  entimute,  the  worhK  the 
weight  of  things  inHnite,  that  swung,  a  torturing 
balantv,  in  the  mind  of  the  little  old  white-haiml 
latly  then.  However  nuuh  emotion  may  bring  dreams 
of  it  to  the  mind  of  a  man,  his  passion  is  not  the  great 
expression  by  whieh  he  is  to  !»  judgwl :  it  is  by  no 
means  the  great  thing  he  thinks  it.  It  is  the  woman 
who  loves.  It  is  the  man  who  is  loved.  He  may 
iK'lieve  a  thousand  times  that  he  knows  well  of  the 
matter;  but  the  great  heart,  the  patience,  the  for- 
bearance, these  are  nil  he  woman's  nnd,  from  such 
are  those  little  children  a  ho  arc  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

If  these  (jualities  lHl.)ngcd  to  the  mmi,  if  .John  had 
|M)ssessed  them,  he  coidd  not  have  lesistwl  her  tender 
desire  for  confidence.  But  when  the  heart  of  a  man  is 
hurt,  he  binds  his  wounds  with  pritlc  and  it  is  of  piidf, 
when  one  lov»'s,  that  love  knows  nothing. 

Turning  round  from  the  window,  J„hn  met  his- 
molher's  oves. 

"There's  nothing  to  tell,  dear,"  ho  said  l)itt.Tly. 
•'Don't  ask  me.  there's  nothing  to  tell." 

Her  hands  dropped  their  pathetic  gesture.  She 
lui.l  then.  <|uieHy  in  her  laj).  If  the  suffering  of  pain 
»nn  be  reproach,  and  })erhaps  that  is  tlie  only  reproach 
(iiM]  knows  of  in   ns  humans.  Hien.  there  it  was  in   lur 
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cyen.  John  sftw  it  and  he  did  not  mtHi  for  uiMlfrstarol- 
inj{  to  uiLswcr  to  the  sik'mv  of  it«  cry.  In  ii  moment  he 
wu>  by  her  Md.  Hguin,  hin  nrnis  thrown  impiUMvely 
ubiHit  her  netk,  his  Upn  kinninn  the  soft,  wrinklwJ  eheek. 
Whftt  did  it  mutter  how  he  aisiiminKwl  the  little  laee 
tup  set  M)  daintily  on  her  head,  or  lu.w  .li>«mlered  he 
maile  her  u|t|H  uiimee  in  hi-  xiddeii  eiiM.ti(m  'f  Nothing 
iiiftttere<l  so  hmf?  as  he  told  her  everything. 

"  Don't  think  I'm  nnkind,  little  mother.     I  cun't  talk 
aliout  it,  that's  all.     Mesid.s,  \\wrv\  .  .'liing, absolutely 
nothing  to  s«iy.     I  «lon't  MipiM^si.   1  -hall  ever  s»^'  lier 
again.      We  were  just  frieniU,  that's  all  -only  friends." 
Even  this  was  moa-  than  he  eonld  U-ar  to  say.     He 
st<KMl  up  again  tjuickly  to  fi.rce  Imk  the  tears  that  were 
swelling  in  his  throat.     Tears  <lo  not  Ix'come  a  man. 
It  is  the  most  reasonable,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  he  should  abominate  them,  an«l  Mt  he  seldom, 
if  ever,  knows  the  wonderfid  moment  it  is  in  the  life  of 
a  wonmn  when  he  cries  like  a  li.d)y  on  her  shoulder.     It 
is  «»nly  right  that  it  slunild  lie  so.     Women  know  their 
|M)wtr  well  enough  as  it  is.     And  in  sueh  a  moment  as 
this,  they  realize  their  absolute  onuiipotenee. 

And  this  is  just  why  nature  decrees  that  it  is  weak, 
that  it  is  ftHilish  for  a  man  to  ^lad  tears  in  the  pivscnce 
of  a  woman,     rndoubtetlly  nature  is  right. 

Before  they  had  well  risen  to  his  eyes,  .John  had  let> 
the  room.  In  the  shadows  of  the  archway  beneath  the 
lu)U>e,  he  wa.s  brushing  them  roughly  from  his  cheek, 
while  upstairs  the  gentle  ..Id  lady  sjit  just  where  he  Iwul 
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left  her,  thiiikiiig  of  the  thouwmii4  <»f  renMiiiM  w  hy  \w 
wouUI  never  nee  the  huiy  of  St.  JcMeph  ngiiin. 

She  WHM  gi»iiig  Hway  ?  She  diil  not  love  him  •"  'IIkv 
hntl  «nmmll«l?  Af*er  an  hour\  nMitciiip|«ti»iii,  she 
*\w'uM  upon  the  last.     'Hjey  hiu)  iiiinrivlh-.!. 

'llien  nhe  w>t  stniiffht  her  cap. 
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At  a  (|uiet  corner  in  the  Merceria,  sUhhI  The  'rreasiire 
Shop.  In  every  respect  it  had  all  the  features  which 
these  little  warehouses  of  the  world's  curiosities  usually 
present.  Ijong  chains  of  old  copper  vessels  hunjf  dowli 
on  each  side  of  the  doorway,  reaching  almost  to  the 
ground.  Old  brass  braziers  and  incense-burners  st(MMl  on 
the  pavement  outside  and,  in  the  window,  lay  the  o<ldest, 
the  wildest  assortment  of  those  objects  of  anti(|uitv— 
brass  candlesticks,  old  fans,  hour-glasses,  gondola  laiups, 
everi'  concci-nble  thing  which  the  dust  of  Time  has 
enhanced  in  value  in  the  eyes  of  a  sentimental  public. 

At  the  back  of  the  window  were  hung  silk  stufls  and 
siitin,  rich  old  brocfides  and  pieces  of  tapestry,  just  that 
dull,  burnished  background  which  gives  a  flavour  of  age 
as  though  with  the  faint  scent  of  must  and  decay  that 
can  be  detected  in  its  withering  threads. 

All  these  materials,  hanging  there,  shut  out  the  light 
from  the  shop  inside.  Across  the  doorstep,  the  sun 
shone  brilliantly,  but  as  though  there  were  some  hand 
fori  "  '-ng  it,  it  advanced  no  farther.  Within  the  shop, 
was  ail  the  deepest  of  shadow— shadow  like  heavy  velvet 
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tVoni  which  iHTiiKatt(J  this  dry  and  <histy  (kIoui-  of  a 
vanished  multitude  of  years. 

The  Treasure  Shoj)  was  a  must  apt  name  for  it.  In 
that  uncertain  hght  within,  you  could  just  imagine  that 
your  fingers,  idly  fumblnig  amongst  the  nundx-rless 
objects,  might  chance  upon  a  jewelled  casket  holding  the 
sacred  dust  of  the  heart  of  some  emperor  or  the  lock  of 
some  dead  (pieen's  hair. 

Atmosphere  has  all  the  wizardry  of  a  necromancer. 
In  this  dim,  faded  light,  in  this  faint,  nmsty  smell  «)f 
age,  the  newes^  clay  out  of  a  living  potters  hand  would 
take  upon  itself  the  halo  of  romance.  The  touch  of 
dead  fingers  would  cling  t*)  it,  the  scent  of  forgotten 
rose-leaves  out  of  gardens  now  long  deserted  would 
hover  about  the  scarce  cold  clay.  And  out  of  the  sun- 
shine, stepping  into  this  subtle  atmospheric  sjk'U,  the 
eyes  of  all  but  those  who  know  its  magic  are  wrapt  in 
a  web  of  illusion ;  the  Present  slips  from  then>  as  a 
cloak  from  the  willing  shoulders;  they  are  touching  the 

Past. 

Just  such  a  place  was  the  Treasure  Shop.  Its 
atmosphere  was  all  this  and  niore.  Sitting  there  on 
J.  stool  behind  his  heaiK'd-up  counter,  in  the  midst  of 
this  chaos  of  years,  the  old  gentleman  was  no  longer  a 
simple  painter  of  landscape,  but  an  old  eccentric,  whose 
every  look  and  every  gesture  were  begotten  of  his  strange 
and  mysterious  acquaintance  with  the  Past. 

It  came  to  be  known  of  him  that  he  wjvs  loath  to  part 
with  his  wares.     It  came  to  be  told  of  him  in  the  hotels 
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that  he  was  a  .strange  old  man  »vho  had  lived  so  long  in 
his  musty  environment  of  dead  |K-o|)Ie\  Wongings  that 
heeouhl  not  hring  hinisdr  to  s  11  them  ;  as  though  tin- 
spirits  of  those  departed  owners  al^nle  w  ith  him  as  wtlj, 
and  laid  their  eold  hiuids  upon  his  heart  \vhenev»'r  he 
would  try  to  sell  the  treasures  they  onee  lm<l  cherished. 

And  all  this  was  the  neeromaney  of  the  atmosphere 
in  that  little  eurio  shop  in  the  Merceria.  Hut  to  us, 
who  know  all  ahout  it,  whose  eyes  are  not  hlin.led  witii 
the  glamour  of  illusion,  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  the 
eccentric  about  Thomas  Grey. 

It  is  not  eccentric  to  have  a  heart ;  it  is  the  most 
?ommon  possession  of  humanity.  It  is  not  eccentric  to 
treasure  those  things  which  are  our  own,  which  have 
shared  life  with  us,  which  have  U'come  a  part  of  our- 
selve.;;  it  is  not  eccentric  to  treasure  them  more  tlian 
the  simpler  necessities  of  existence.  We  all  of  us  do 
that,  though  fear  of  the  accusation  of  sentimentality 
will  not  oflen  allow  us  to  admit  it.  It  is  not  eveli 
eccentric  to  put  away  one's  pride,  to  take  a  lower  seat 
at  the  guest's  table  in  order  that  those  we  love  shall 
have  a  higher  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  company.  We 
all  would  do  that  also,  if  we  obeyed  the  gentle  voice 
that  sjK-aks  within  every  one  of  us. 

But  if  by  chance  this  Judgment  is  all  at  fault- if  bv 
chance  it  is  eccentric  to  do  these  things,  then  this  was 
the  eccentricity  of  that  white-haired  old  gentleman- 
Thomas  Grey. 

Whenever  a  customer— and  ninety  per  cent,  of  them 
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were  tourists — came  into  the  sh(»p,  he  treftted  them  with 
undisgiiiscil  suspicion.  They  hml  a  way  of  hitting  nixin 
those  very  things  which  he  vahie<i  most — thost-  very 
things  which  he  only  meant  to  be  on  show  in  hi-*  little 
window. 

Of  course,  when  they  selectwl  something  which  he 
had  only  recently  acciuiretl,  his  manner  was  courtesy 
itself.  He  could  not  say  very  nuich  in  its  favour ;  but, 
then,  the  price  was  proportionately  small.  Under  cir- 
cumstances such  as  these,  they  found  him  charming; 
but  if  they  happene<l  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  that 
Drestlen-china  figure  which  stood  so  boldly  in  the 
fore-front  of  the  win<low ;  if  by  ha/anl  they  coveted 
the  set  of  old  ivory  chessmen,  oh,  yi>u  should  have 
seen  the  frown  that  crossed  his  forehead  then!  It 
was  quite  ominous. 

"  Well,  that  is  very  expensive,"  he  always  said,  and 
made  no  offer  to  remove  it  from  its  place. 

And  sometimes  they  replie<l — 

"Oh,  yes,  I  expect  so.  I  didn't  think  it  would  Iw 
cheap.  It's  so  beautiful,  isn't  it  I"  Of  course,  really— 
really  old." 

And  it  was  so  hard  to  withstand  the  Hattery  of  that. 
A  smile  of  pleasure  would  lurk  for  a  moment  alwut  his 
eyes.  He  would  lean  forward  through  the  dark  cur- 
tains of  brocades  and  tapestries  and  reach  it  down 
for  inspection. 

"It  is,"  he  would  say  in  the  gnitifietl  tone  of  the 
true   collector— " it    is   the    most   jwrfect    specimen    I 
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have  ever  soen.     Y<mi  sw  tin-  work  hi'n» — this  ^la/o, 

that  c-oloiir "      An«l  in  n  momvui.,  bt'foru  he  was 

aware  of  what  he  was  doing,  lie    would   he  |M>inting 
out  its  merits  with  a  (juivering  finger  »)f  pride. 

"Oh,  yes.  I  think  I  nnist  have  it,"  the  custonier 
suddenly  would  say.  "I  can't  miss  the  op|M)rtunity. 
It  would  go  so  well  with  the  things  in  my  eolleeticm." 

Then  the  old  gentleman  reali/Ml  his  folly;  then  the 
frown  returned,  redouhlwl  in  its  finhidding  seowl.  He 
iK'gan  putting  the  Dresden  figuix«  Iwck  again  in  the 
winchiw  from  whence  it  had  come. 

"  But  I  said  rd  take  it,"  the  customer  would  exclaim, 
more  eager  than  ever  for  its  possession. 

"Yes,  yes;  I  know.  Hut  the  price  is— well,  it's 
prohibitive.     I  want  seventy-five  |)ounds  for  that  figure." 

"  Seventy-five ! " 

"  Yes.     I  can't  take  anv'thing  less." 

"Oh  !"  and  a  IcMik  of  disappointment  and  dismay. 

"You  don't  want  it.''"  he  would  ask  eafferlv. 

"  No.     I  can't  pay  as  much  as  that." 

Then  the  smile  would  creep  back  again  into  his  eves. 
""'    -ourse,  it's  a  iK'autiful   thing,"  he  would    sjiy 
"a  beautiful  thing!" 
len  he  went  home,  he  w(»iild  tell  the  little,  old, 

w naircd  lady  how  nuich  it  had  been  lulmired,  and 

they  would  call  Imck  to  memory  the  day  when  they 
had  bought  it— so  long  ago  that  it  seemed  as  though 
they  were  (piite  young  people  tiien. 

So  it  fell  out  that  this  old  gentleman  of  the  curio 
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shop  in  the  Merccrin  came  to  be  known  for  his  seem- 
ing eccrntricitics.  People  talked  of  him ;  they  tohl 
aniUHing  Htories  of  hit*  ntrange  mcthodH  of  doing 
business. 

"  Do  you  know  \hv  Treasure  Shop  in  the  Meni'il  ?" 
they  wiid  over  the  dinner-tableH  in  I^)ndon  when  they 
wanted  to  show  how  intimately  th"y  knew  their  EuroiK'. 
"The  old  man  who  owns  that — there's  a  character  for 
you !  "  'I'hev  even  gi"ew  to  making  up  anecdotes  about 
him,  to  show  how  keenly  observant  they  were  when 
abroad.  Every  one,  even  Smelfungus  and  Mundungus, 
would  be  thought  sentimental  travellers  if  they  could. 

It  wjis  the  most  natural  coincidence  in  the  world 
then,  that  J<)hr  strolling  aindessly  in  the  arcades  of 
the  Square  of  St.  Mark's  that  morning  after  he  hat! 
left  his  mother,  should  overhear  a  convers  ition  in 
which  the  eccentric  old  gentleman  in  the  Mt-ceria  was 
intrcxluced. 

Outside  lAvena's  two  women  were  taking  coft'ee,  as 
all  well-cultured  travellers  do. 

"  — my  shopping  in  Kensington,"  lie  hcai*d  one  of  them 
say,  concluding  souk"  reference  to  a  topic  which  they 
were  discussing. 

John  took  a  table  near  by.  It  is  inevitable  with 
some  people  to  talk  of  Kensington  and  Heme  Hill 
when  abroad.  John  blessed  them  for  it,  nevertheless. 
There  was  that  sound  in  the  word  to  hint  then,  which 
WHS  worth  a  vision  of  all  the  cities  of  Europe. 

He  ordered  his  cup  of  coffee  and  listened  eagerly  for 
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more.  But  that  wrk  the  last  they  Hniil  of  Ki'iisin^rfon. 
llje  laily  flittetl  off  to  othor  tjjpij-M.  She  s|M>ke  to  her 
friend  of  the  eurio  Nho|>  in  the  Merctrin. 

Did  Hhe  know  Hie  plmt- ?  Well,  of  tourse  not,  if  she 
hml  not  Ixfii  to  \eiiice  liefore.  It  was  call^l  the 
Treasure  Shop.  S/ie  hod  -'jfud  it  out  for  hersilr.  Mut, 
then,  it  nlwny.s  was  her  ohjen,  when  nhnmd,  to  iKconio 
intimate  with  the  life  of  the  eity  in  which  she  hap|Hned 
to  be  staying.  It  wa-s  the  only  way  t«i  know  plucis. 
Sight-seeing  was  alwolutely  waste  of  time;  and  this  old 
gentleman  was  really  a  character,  m»  unhu.sincss-like,  wi 
typically  Italian!  Of  coarse,  he  siM)ke  English  jK-r- 
fectly ;  but,  then,  foreigners  always  do.  No,  she  coidd 
not  speak  Italian  fluently— make  luisilf  understixMl 
at  table,  and  all  that  st»rt  of  thing— anyhow,  enough 
to  get  along.  But  to  go  back  to  the  ol«l  gentleman  in 
the  Treasure  Shop;  she  ought  to  go  and  see  him  Ixfore 
she  left  Venice.  She  was  going  early  the  next  week  ? 
Oh,  then,  she  ought  to  go  that  morning.  He  was  such 
a  delightful  jjersouality — so  fond  of  the  cinios  in  his 
shop  that  he  could  scarcely  be  jK-rsuaded  to  part  with 
them.  There  '-  -*  one  thing  in  particular,  a  Dresden 
figure,  which  V  A  in  front  of  the  window.  He  would 
not  part  with  that  to  any  one.  Well— asked  such  a 
price  for  it  that,  of  course,  no  one  bought  it. 

Hut  would  it  not  be  rather  amusing  if  s«)me  one  did 
actually  agree  to  pay  the  price — not  really,  of  coui-se, 
only  in  fun,  restoring  it  the  next  day.  but  Just  to  set- 
how  he  would  take  it  r     Was  she  really  going  next 
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wct'k  ?  Then  why  not  f(o  and  nee  the  Treiwiirc  Sliop  at 
oiifef*     She  wouUi  P    Oh — that  wan  quite  )tpU*ndid  ! 

Ami  oft'  they  went,  John  following  <|uietly  at  their 
heeln.  l*hiH  old  Italian  who  roulo  not  hear  to  |)art 
with  hi>t  waren  lH.H*auMc  he  love<l  tlivni  w>  nnirh,  there 
waM  Monu'thinK  {mthetic  in  tlint ;  M)niethinf(  that  ap- 
|R-Hled  to  JohnV  nenw  of  the  i-olniir  in  life.  'Hii!*  was 
a  little  incident  of  faded  brown,  that  didl,  wnnn  tint 
of  a  late  OetolxT  day  when  life  is  Ix'ginning  to  shed  its 
withering  leaves,  when  the  trees,  with  that  net-work  of 
half,  HtripiMtl  braneh(>,  are  jnst  putting  on  their  fade<l 
lace.  However  unsyniiiathetic  had  been  the  telling, 
he  had  seen  the  colour  of  it  all  with  his  own  eyes. 
He  followed  them  eagerly,  anxious  to  behold  this  old 
Italian  gentleman  for  himself,  to  eontinn  his  own 
judgment  of  the  picture  it  hml  ereatetl  in  his  min<l. 

Ix'tting  them  enter  Krst,  for  he  had  no  desire  to  listen 
to  their  dealings,  he  took  his  |M>sition  outside  the 
window,  intending  to  wait  till  they  came  out. 

There  was  the  Dresden  figure  the  lady  had  mentionwi. 
Ah !  No  wonder  that  he  asked  a  large  price  for  it ! 
They  had  one  just  like  that  at  the  Palazzo  Caj>ello. 
His  father  hr«l  t)ften  said  that  if  he  could  get  a  pair  of 
them,  they  would  Ik-  almost  priceless.  Supposing  he 
iMJ'ight  it  for  his  father.'  Wt)uld  it  Ix;  cruel  to  the 
old  gentleman  inside?  Perhaps  if  he  knew  that  it 
was  to  make  a  pair,  he  would  Ix'  more  re<-«)uciled  to 
its  loss. 

John  waitci  pai.ently,  gazing  about  him  until  the 
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ladies  should  come  out  and  leave  tiie  field  free  for  liiin 
to  make  his  study — his  study  in  a  colour  of  brown. 

Presently  the  draperies  in  the  Imck  of  the  window 
were  jndled  aside.  An  old  man  leaned  forwaid,  hands 
trembling  in  the  strain  of  his  j)osition,  reaehing  for  the 
Dresden  figure.  John  bit  on  the  exclamation  that  rose 
to  his  lips. 

It  was  his  father!  Had  he  seen  him.-  No!  He 
slipped  back  into  the  shadows  of  a  shop  as  the  brocades 
and  the  tapestries  fell  together  f»nce  more  into  their 
place  as  though  nothing  had  hap[)ened. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  Was  it  true  'f  With  an  edoit, 
he  held  back  from  his  inclination  to  rush  into  the  shop, 
making  sure  of  the  reality  of  what  he  had  seen.  If  it 
were  true,  then  he  knew  that  his  father  had  not  meant 
him  to  know.  If  it  were  true,  he  knew  what  the  pain 
of  such  a  meeting  would  be. 

Crossing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  he  tried 
to  peer  in  through  the  shop  door  ;  but  there  was  that 
clear-cut  ray  of  sunshine  on  the  step,  barring  the 
entrance.  Only  vaguely,  like  dim  black  shadows  on  a 
deep  web  of  gloom  could  he  see  the  moving  figiues  of 
the  two  ladies  who  had  entered.  On  an  impulse,  he 
turned  into  the  mii<r(t":ino  by  wliich  he  was  standing. 

Who  was  the  owner  of  the  curio  shop  on  the  other 
side.^  They  did  not  know.  What  was  his  name? 
They  could  not  say.  Had  he  been  there  long.'  Not 
so  very  long.  Aljout  a  year.  He  was  an  J-lnglishman, 
but  he  spoke  Italian.     He  live<l  in  Venice.     Thev  had 
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heard  some  say  in  the  Rio  Marin.  He  wns  not  u.se<l  to 
the  tratle.  It  was  (luitc  true  that  he  did  not  like  to 
sell  his  things.  They  had  been  told  he  was  a  painter- 
hut  that  was  only  what  people  said. 

That  was  sufficient.  They  needed  to  say  no  more. 
This  answered  the  <|uestions  that  John  had  put  that 
morning  to  his  mother.  His  father  could  no  longer 
sell  his  pictures.  In  a  rush  of  light,  he  saw  the  whole 
story,  far  mo«;  pathetic  to  him  than  he  had  ever 
imagined  with  his  study  in  brown. 

One  by  one  they  were  selling  the  treasures  they  had 
collected.  Now  he  understood  the  meaninj:  of  those 
empty  night-caps  Avhich  Claudina  carried  jiway  with  her 
every  evening.  They  had  said  the  things  were  broken  ; 
they  had  said  it  with  nervous  little  glances  at  each 
other  and  then  at  Claudina.  At  the  time,  he  had  read 
those  glances  to  mean  that  it  was  Claudina  who  had 
broken  them.  But  no — it  was  not  Claudina.  This 
was  the  work  of  the  heavy,  the  ruthless  hand  of  cruel 
circumstance  in  which  the  frailest  china  and  the  sternest 
metal  can  be  crushed  into  the  irremediable  dust  of 
destruction. 

In  a  moment,  as  it  was  all  made  clear,  John  found 
the  tears  smarting  in  his  eyes.  As  he  stood  there  in 
the  little  shop  opposite,  he  painted  the  whole  picture 
with  rapid  strokes  of  the  imagination. 

The  day  had  come  when  his  fatlier  could  no  longer 
sell  his  pictures.  Then  the  two  white  heads  had  nodded 
together    of    an    evening    before    Claudina    came    in 
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with  the  iiii^ht-iaps.  More  eiiiphntiially  than  ever, 
they  had  extlaiiiu'd— '•  You  don't  mean  to  say  it's  ten 
o'clock,  Clauchna?"  And  Claiidina,  laying  the  box  on 
the  table,  lx>gini»in<r  to  take  out  the  nij^ht-caps  and 
place  forth  the  treasures  iK-fore  she  tucked  them  up, 
would  vouchsafe  the  ans\veriii<^  nod  of  her  head.  At 
last,  one  evening,  watching  the  Dresden  figure  being 
put  to  bed,  his  father  had  thought  of  the  way  out  of 
the  difficulty. 

They  had  not  decided  upon  it  at  once.  Such 
determinations  as  these  come  from  the  head  alone  and 
have  to  pass  before  a  stern  tribunal  of  the  heart  Ix-foi-e 
licence  is  given  them.  He  could  just  imagine  how  bitfe»* 
a  tribunal  that  had  been ;  how  inflexibly  those  tw«) 
brave  hearls  had  sat  in  judgment  upon  so  hard  a 
matter;  how  reluctantly  in  the  end  they  had  given 
their  consent. 

Then,  with  the  moment  once  passed,  the  licence  once 
granted,  John  could  see  them  so  vividly,  <|Uesti<)nin<' 
whether  they  sh(mld  tell  him,  their  decision  that  it 
would  not  be  wise,  his  father  fearing  that  it  would  les>_n 
his  esteem,  his  mother  dreading  that  he  wouhl  feel 
called  upon  to  help  them.  I'inally,  that  first  day,  when 
the  Treasure  Shop  luid  been  opened  and  his  father,  the 
artist,  the  man  of  temperament,  with  all  the  finest 
perceptions  and  sensibilities  that  human  nature  possesses, 
had  gone  to  business. 

So  truly  he  could  see  the  moment  of  his  departme. 
.Nothing  had  been  said.      He  had   just  taken  the  little 
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old  white-haired  lady  in  his  anus  and  kissed  her.  That 
was  all.  It  might  have  been  that  he  was  merely  going 
out,  as  he  had  (|uietly  said  that  muming,  to  .see  about 
the  framing  of  a  picture.  No  one  would  ever  have 
thought  that  he  was  about  to  pass  through  the  ordeal 
of  becoming  a  shopkeeper,  Ix-cause  in  his  old  age  he 
had  failed  as  an  artist. 

All  this,  incident  by  incident,  he  jiainted,  a  sequence 
of  pictures  in  his  mind. 

Presently  the  curtains  in  the  shop-window  stirred 
again.  Jolnrs  eyes  steadied,  his  lips  parted  as  he  held 
his  breath.  The  Dres<len  figure  appearetl,  like  a 
marionet  making  its  bow  to  the  public.  Then  followed 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  his  father.  There  was  a  smile 
on  his  face,  a  glow  of  genial  satisfaction.  They  had  not 
bought  it.  The  price  had  been  too  much.  That  little 
Dresden  figuie,  playing  upon  its  lute,  decoyetl  many 
a  customer  into  the  Treasure  Shop  with  its  lively  tunes ; 
but  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  it  always  evaded  them.  Back 
it  danced  again  into  the  forefi-ont  of  the  window  where 
the  old  ivory  chessmen  stootl  stolidly  listening  to  its 
music  of  enchantment.  You  might  almost  have  seen 
them  nodding  their  hetids  in  approval. 

John  felt  a  lump  rise  quickly  in  his  throat.  He  knew 
just  what  his  father  was  feeling  ;  he  knew  just  what  was 
in  his  mind.  He  realized  all  his  sense  of  relief  when 
the  Dresden  figure  made  its  reappearance.  If  it  had 
not  come  back  into  the  window,  he  could  not  have 
restrained  his  desire  to  march  into  the  shop  and  repeat 
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every   word   of    the    eonvei-wition    to    «hiili   he    hnd 
listened. 

But  it  was  sjife  oiuu  more  nnd,  witii  a  hreuth  «»f 
stttisfaction,  he  inovwl  away  towards  Iho  Uialto,  liis  liead 
hanging  as  he  walked. 

That  afternoon  at  tea,  with  the  little  cups  that  had 
no  handles,  he  made  no  eonnnent  on  his  father's  abseuee. 
The  little  old  white-haired  lady  was  trembling  that  he 
would  ask,  but  he  said  not  a  word. 

Only  in  the  evening,  after  Claudina  had  ciime  in  for  her 
ceremony  and  he  was  .saying  gocMl-night,  he  put  both 
hands  on  his  father's  shoulders  and,  impulsively  drawing 
him  forward,  kissed  his  forehead.  Then  he  left  the 
room. 

The  two  old  people  sat  staring  at  eaeh  other  after  he 
had  gone.     What  did  it  mean  r     Why  had  he  done  it  f 

"  Why,  he  hasn't  kissed  you  since  he  was  eight  years 
old,"  said  his  mother. 

The  old  gentleman  shot)k  his  head  thoughtfully— 
"  No— I  can't  understand  it.  Don't  you  remember  that 
Hrst  evening  he  refused,  when  I  bent  down  to  kiss  him 
and  he  blushed,  drev  back  a  little  and  held  out  his 
hand  r  " 

She  smiled. 

"  Vou  were  hurt  about  it  at  first,"  she  rennnded  him. 

"Ves— but  then  when  you  said— 'John's  thinking 
about  becoming  a  man  '—of  course  it  seemed  natural 
enough  then.  Anrl  he's  never  done  it  since— till  now. 
I  wonder  why." 
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The  tiUl  gtnlleumn  went  to  bwl  very,  ver)'  silent  that 
night  and  long  after  ClaucUna  had  taken  away  the  lamp, 
he  could  feel  .lohn's  lips  burning  on  his  forehead  and 
the  bl«MKl  burning  in  his  cheeks.  Something  had 
happene<l.  He  could  not  (juite  understand  what  it  was. 
Some  change  had  taken  place.  He  felt  (juite  embarras.sed, 
but  he  fell  asleep  before  he  could  realize  that  he  was 
feeling  just  what  John  had  felt  that  night  when  he  waa 
eight  years  old.  'lliat  was  what  had  happened— that 
was  the  change.  The  child  was  now  father  to  the  man 
and  the  man  was  feeling  the  first  embarrassment  of  the 
ehiiil— so  the  last  link  had  been  forged  between  the 
iiiev(K'able  past  and  the  eternal  present. 
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CHAITKU   VI 

THK   ('ANI)I.K    KOK    ST.    A.VIIIONV 

Ik  you  know  m.Kht  of  the  history  of  Veniie  ;  if  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  all  tlmsc-  little  lives  that  have  «lone 
their  work  and  liv«l  their  day  in  that  vast  nuiltitude  ot 
human  ephemera  shouM  have  any  meaning  tor  vou  ;  if, 
in  the  Hames  of  colour  that  have  jrl„w«l  and  vanished' 
ni  the  brazier  of  Time,  you  ran  see  faces  and  .Irearn 
dreams  of  all  that  romantic  story,  then  it  is  no  wasting 
of  a  sunny  morning  to  sit  alone  ui»>n  the  Tiazetta,  your 
fuce  turned  towards  San  (iiorgio  Maggiore  an.l,  with 
the  sun  glinting  upwards  fn.m    the  glittering  water, 
weave  your  visions  of  great  adventiue  in  the  diaphanous 
mist  of  light. 

It  wa.s  iu  such  a  way  as  this  that  John  was  siKauh'ng 
one  day  when  he  could  not  work,  when  the  little  old 
«hite-hair«l  lady  was  busy  with  Claudina  ,»ver  the 
duties  of  the  hou^e,  when  his  father  had  departed  upon 
that  engrossing  ernind  of  seeing  t.)  the  framing  of  a 
picture. 

The  sun  was  a  burmngdisk,  white  hot  in  the  smelter's 
furnace.  A  few  white  sails  of  cloud  lay  becalmed,  inert, 
asleep  in  a  sky  «.f  tunjuoise.     J.,!,,,  sat  there  blinking  his 
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lyc's  ftud  the  wimlown  in  tho  himnt-H  on  San  Giorgio 
blinkwl  iMitk  in  sleepy  m<>«nition  as  Ihoujih  the  heat 
were  more  than  they  eoul«l  Ik'ui-.  Away  ilown  the 
(iin.lma,  the  thin  Imre  masts  of  the  ehistering  vessels 
taiH-ml  into  the  still  air-«iant  sea-grass,  whieh  the  siekle 
of  a  stonn  can  mow  «h»wn  like  rushes  that  pow  hy  tl»- 
river's  edge,  'riieir  reHeetions  wri};K'l««l  l'*'*'  "■  "^'-^t  "f 
snakes  in  the  dancing  water,  the  only  moving  thing 
in  that  sleepy  day.  Kverything  else  was  noiseless ; 
everything  else  was  still. 

John  gaze<l  at  it  all  throngh  half-eh.swl  eyes,  till  the 
|M)int  of  the  Campanile  across  the  water  seeme«l  to  melt 
in  tlu"  (piivering  ha/e,  and  the  d.)me  of  the  chu'sa  wiis 
lost  in  the  light  where  the  sun  fell  on  it.     What  lia<l 
changed  i-     What   was  diHerenl   to  his  eyes  that   had 
iHeirfor  the  eyes  <.f  those  thousands  of  w..rkers  who  had 
toiled  and  f«.ught,  lived  and  died,  like  myriads  of  insects 
to  huil.l  this  timeless  city  of  light,  this  City  of  Beautiful 
Nonsens,.  >     What  had  altered  ?      A   few  coping  stones 
perhaps,  a  few  nu.saics  renewed  ;  hut  that  was  all.     It 
was  just  the  same  as  it  had  In-en  in   the  days  of  tlu' 
Council  of  Ten  ;  just  the  same  as  when  Petrarch,  from 
his  window  on  the  Uiva  degli  Schiavoni,  sat  watching 
the  monster  galleys  ride  out  in   all   their   p-  ..ip   and 
blazonry  across  the  pearl  and  opal  waters  of  the  lagoons. 
In  another  nmment,  the  present  w.nild  have  slipped 
from  him  ;  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  crowd  upon 
the  Pia/etta,  watching  the  glorious  argosy  of  Domenico 
Micheli  returning  from  the  Holy  buul,  with  its  sacred 
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hunleiiH  of  llie  btMlioM  of  St.  Isidore  from  ('hio^«,  mid 
St.  Doiinto  from  Ceplmlonia ;  in  tinotticr  momi'iit,  he 
would  have  been  setin^  them  uiilond  their  wcmih-oit* 
spoils  of  the  Kiwt,  their  si-entn  nnd  their  spijts,  their 
silks  and  their  sniidal  wihkI,  hud  not  n  nuwt  nuNlern  of 
modem  hnwkers.  his  little  tray  sliinK  *>>'  "straps  from  his 
shoulder,  chosen  him  «Hit  for  pn-v. 

"R«re  coins,  signor,"  he  siiid— "eoins  from  every 
(•«»untry  in  the  worhl," 

And  for  the  price  of  one  lira,  he  ofllnd  John  an 
English  penny. 

John  l<M)ked  him  up  and  down. 

"Is  this  your  idea  of  hunnau-.'"  he  asked  in 
Italian. 

The  man  emphatically  sh(M>k  his  head. 

"Oh  no,  signor !     It  is  h  rare  cciin." 

John  turned  away  in  disgust. 

"  You'd  Ix'tter  go  and  learn  y«»in-  business,"  he  said. 
"That's  an  Knglish  penny.  It's  only  worth  ten 
centesinii." 

The  hawker  shrugged  his  shouUlers  and  walked  away. 
He  had  got  the  coin  from  a  (ireek  whose  ship  lav  in 
the  (iiudecca  there.  It  wa>  no  gocxl  saying  what  the 
(ireek  had  said.  The  signor  would  luver  iH'lieve  him. 
He  east  a  wandering  eye  at  the  ships  and  shrugged  iiis 
shoulders  onci-  more. 

John  watched  his  retreating  tigine  with  a  sense  of 
irritation— irritation  U'caust-  the  man  had  gone  awav 
thinking    him    an     Knglish     fool—irritation     k-cause. 
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iinaiikw),  the  hnwkcr  hwi  betmywl  to  him  hi»»  loi«  of  u 
Henw  of  htiniour. 

To  be  oflirrwl  an  KnKlii^h  iR'nny  for  one  lini !  To  Iks 
told  «|uitc  wrioiwly  tlmt  it  wa**  a  raiv  ctiiii !  Ami  to  tnke 
it  in  all  wrimwni'HM ;  lo  j?«i  to  thu  trouhle  of  nayinj(  in 
lUi  iujurwl  voi»T  that  it  wuh  only  worth  tin  {vntfMnii ! 
Wiw  lhi»  wlmt  he  had  fall*  ,i  \o'r  Wa«  his  wnse  of 
hinnour  so  far  ^000  as  this  r-  Of  cimrsi'  it  wax  a  raix* 
»(.ii!  Hiul  tin-re  not  htfn  limes  when  an  Kn^lish 
lienny  would  have  sHved  him  from  the  direawkwiinhiess 
of  iin  int|M>ssible  |)osition  ;•  H«»w  ulMmt  the  ehair  in 
Kensi.iglim  (iardensr  How  about  the  friend  who 
uMMUited  the  'bus  with  him  in  the  cheerful  ex|KTtation 
that  he  was  gt>inf»  to  \my'f  Of  eoinse  it  was  a  rare 
coin !  Why,  there  were  tinies  when  it  was  worth  » 
hundri>d  lire ! 

He  called  the  hawker  l)ack. 

"  Give  me  that  coin,"  he  siM. 

The  man  took  it  out  with  a  grin  of  surpris  • 

"  It  cost  me  half  a  lira,  signor,"  he  sjiio,  wnich  whs 
H  lie.     But  he  told  it  so  excellently  that  John  paitl  him 

his  price. 

"  1)«)  vou  think  they'll  find  it  worth  a  camlle  at  the 
shrine  of  St.  Anthony  'f""  asketl  John. 

"  Vou  have  lost  something,  signor  r " 

He  said  it  so  sympathetically. 

"  My  sense  of  humour,"  said  John,  and  off  he  strode 
to  St.  Mark's,  the  hawker  ga/ing  afler  him. 

Without  laughter  in  it,  the  voice  is  a  broken  reed ; 
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without  laughter  v  it,  tht>  ht'iirt  in  h  Htoiir,  (hillciiifl  by 
n  flnw :  without  hinghtor  in  it,  i>vfn  n  praytT  hiw  not 
the  lightiieHN  or  the  huoyanry  of  hivath  to  vIm:  heaven- 
wanlH. 

Can  tliere  Ik-  one  woman  in  the  world  wJio  has  never 
praywl    to   St.    Anthony    in   all    .seriou.<>ne<«.H    for   M>nie 
ini|Nift.<«il>le  re«(uest   uhieli,  l>y   r.'j;ht«*,  nhe  should    have 
in(|uire<l  of  at  the  iieareNt  lo«tt  pro|H.'r>y  «»llitv— for  a  lo»t 
jfM'k  of  hair  that  was  not  her  own — one  of  thoM*  l(M*kM 
of  hair  that  she  ties  to  the  wardrolM-  in  the  morning 
and  eoml)s  out  with  all  the  seriousneMs  in  the  world  ? 
Surely  there  nuist  have  Ix-en  oni"  out  of  the  thou.sands  .' 
'i'hen  why  not  for  a  lost  sense  of  hinnour  ?    There  is  no 
«>rtiiv  in  the  worhl  that  will  return  you  sutli  valuable 
projH'rty  as  that,  ontv  it  has  slipiKnl  yoiu*  fingers.     He 
has  the  .sense  himself,  has  St.  Anthony.     Think  of  the 
things  he  has  found  for  you  in  your  own  hands,  the  jewels 
that  he  has  discovered  for  you  elasiKtl  ab  »ut  vour  own 
neck  !  Why,  t(»  Ije  stux",  he  nuist  have  a  sense  of  humour. 
And  if  it  is  inijM)ssible  to  jwy  an  Knglish  {K'luty  for  his 
candle  in  an  Italian  church — an  Knglish  jK-iuiy,  nnnd 
you,  which  has  proHtitl  some  jMM>r  Ix-ggar  by  the  sui  i 
of  one  lira  ;  if  it  is  a  sacrilege,  a  levity,  to  ask  li"m  for 
tile  retiu-n  of  so  invaluable  a  (pmlity  as  a  lost  gift  of 
laughter,  then  why  pray  at  all,  for  without  laughter  in 
it,  even  a  prayer  lias  not  the  lightness  (»r  the  buoyancy 
of  breatli  to  rise  heavenwards. 

If,  when  one  drops  upon  one  s  knees  at  night  and,  be- 
ginning to  deceive  oneself  in  one's  voluntary  confessions, 
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making  oneself  seem  a  fine  fellow  by  tai-dy  admissions 
of  virtue  and  tactful  omissions  of  wrong,  if  when  one 
shows  such  delightful  humanity  in  one's  prayers  as  this, 
and  cannot  laugh  at  oneself  at  the  same  time,  cannot  see 
that  it  is  but  a  cheating  at  a  game  of  Patience,  then  it 
might  be  as  well  not  to  pray  at  all.  For  the  humour  in 
which  a  prayer  is  prayed,  is  the  humour  in  which  the 
supplicant  will  be  judged  and  if,  seriously,  one  deceives 
oneself  into  believing  that  one  is  a  fine  fellow,  just  so 
seriously  will  that  deceit  be  weighed ;  for  there  ai*e 
mighty  few  of  us  who  are  fine  fellows,  which  is  a  great 
pity  for  so  mighty  few  of  us  know  it. 

By  the  time  John  had  reached  the  shrine  of  St. 
Anthony  in  the  Duomo,  by  the  time  his  English  penny 
had  rattled  in  the  box  along  with  all  the  other  Italian 
coins,  by  the  time  the  first  words  of  his  prayer  were 
framed  upon  his  lips,  a  laugh  began  to  twinkle  in  his 
eyes ;  he  had  found  his  sense  of  humour,  he  had  found 
his  gift  of  laughter  once  more.  It  was  in  his  own 
prayer.  Before  he  could  utter  it,  he  was  smiling  to 
think  how  St.  Anthony  must  be  amused  by  the  whole 
incident.  Then,  all  it  needed  was  for  hin^  to  be  grateful 
and,  dropping  his  head  in  his  hands,  he  expressed  his 
gratitude  by  asking  for  other  things. 

St.  Mark's  is  one  of  the  few  churches  in  the  world 
where  you  can  pray — one  of  the  few  churches  in  the 
wcjild  where  they  have  not  driven  God  out  of  the 
Temple  like  a  common  money-changer,  driven  Him  out 
by  gaudy  fineiy,  by  mrtley  and  tinsel.     Mass  at  the 
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High  Altar  there,  is  the  great  Passion  Play  it  was 
meant  to  be,  performed  upon  a  stage  imhung  with 
violent  colours,  undecked  with  tawdry  gems.  They  hatl 
no  pandering  fear  of  the  God  tliey  worshipped  when 
they  built  that  theatre  of  Christianity  in  the  great 
Square  of  St.  Mark's.  Tlie  drama  of  all  that  wonderful 
story  has  a  fit  setting  there.  No  stage  is  lit  quite  like 
it;  no  tragedy  is  so  tragic  in  all  its  awful  solenmity  a.** 
when  they  perform  the  Mass  in  the  duomo  of  St. 
Mark's.  As  the  Host  is  elevated,  as  that  sonorous  bell 
rings  out  its  thrilling  chime  and  as  the  thousand  hijads 
sink  down  within  two  thousand  hands,  a  spirit  indeed 
is  rushi'.ig  upwanls  in  a  lightning  passage  to  its  God. 

Once  his  head  was  bowed,  once  his  eyes  w«..e  closed, 
•John  was  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  his  |)rayer.  He 
did  not  observe  the  party  of  people  who  came  by.  He 
raised  his  head,  but  his  eves  were  fixed  before  him 
towards  the  little  shrine.  He  did  not  see  one  separate 
herself  from  the  party,  did  not  notice  her  slip  away 
unobserved  and,  coming  back  when  they  had  gone  on, 
seat  herself  on  the  chair  close  by  his  side. 

Only  when  his  thoughts  were  ended,  when  St, 
Anthony  had  listened  to  all  that  he  had  lost,  to  all  Hit- 
aching  story  of  his  heart,  did  he  turn  to  find  what  St. 
Anthony  had  brought  him. 

His  lips  trembled.     He  rubbed  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 

There  on  the  seat  beside  him,  her  hands  half  plead- 
ing, her  eyes  set  ready  to  meet  his  own,  sat  Jill. 
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Is  aiimzeiiieiit,  .loliii  put  out  his  Imiul.  lie  touched 
hiT  to  sec  if  slie  was  renl.  Her  huiul  auswered.  Slie 
ciiught  11  finger.     Then  she  let  it  fall. 

"  Are  you  sorry  'l "  she  whispered. 

He  looke<l  up  at  the  iiuajre  of  St.  Anthoiiv,  then 
l)iiek  at  her:  arouud  the  ehureii,  then  hack  once  more 
at  lier. 

"  Where  have  vou  come  from  .-""  he  asked. 

"From  home — from  London." 

"When:-" 

"  I  arrived  last  ni<;ht." 

"  Alone :-" 

"  No !  No  !     With  tiie  Crossthwaites. 

"Then  what  has  happened  r" 

"  ^V'hy — nothing  has  happened — and "  her  voice 

dropped  below  the  whisper — that  strange  j)itch  in  which 
you  hear  .  t  a  syllable,  yet  know  the  worst — "and 
everything  has  happened." 

"  VouVe  going  to  be  married .'' " 

It  sounded  no  less  terrible  in  his  voice  because  he 
knew  it. 
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"   YtH." 

"  nien  why  Imve  you  fimie  litre  > "" 
"  The  CroHsthwaites  were  Roiiij;.  Tliey  nskvA  me  t<» 
fome  t(H>.  It  was  the  only  chiinif  I  knew  I  should  ever 
hnve— our  City  of  Ik-autiful  Nonsense— I  had  to  eonie." 
Still  John  jjazed  at  her  as  though  she  weiv  unmil. 
One  (Kks  ni)t  always  Iwlieve  one's  own  eyes,  for  there  are 
some  things  in  whieh  the  remliness  to  see  will  constitute 
the  power  of  vision.     He  put  out  his  hand  again. 

"  I  ean  hardly  Ixlieve  it,""  he  said  slowly.  "  Here, 
just  a  minute  ago,  I  was  telling  St.  Anthony  all  I  ha<l 
lost.  Vou— the  Ix'st  thing  in  my  life— my  ideal  as 
well — even  my  sense  of  humour." 

She  l(M)ked  up  at  his  faee  wondering.  There  had 
been  strange  lost  things  for  whieh  she  had  prayed  to  St. 
Anthony — things  to  which  only  a  woman  ean  act  as 
valuer.  But  to  pray  for  a  lost  sense  of  humour !  She 
touched  the  hand  that  he  put  out. 

"You're  very  funny,"  she  said  gently— "  you're  very 
(juaint.  Do  you  think  you'll  find  the  sense  of  hunmur 
again .''" 

"  I've  found  it,"  said  John. 
"Already.^" 

"  Ves— already."    One  eye  lifted  to  St.  Anthony. 
Then  he  told  her  about  the  hawker  an<l  that  rare, 
that   valuable   coin — the  English  peiuiy — and  in   two 
minutes,  they  were  laughing  with  their  heads  in  their 
hands. 

'J'his  is  not  a  reverent  thing  to  do  in  a  church.     The 
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IcHMt  that  you  <iwi  oHir  is  to  hide  your  f'luv,  or,  tiiniinj; 
(|uirkly  to  the    liuriul    seivite    in    thf    prayer- 1 M>ok 
fjrnuted  that  you  uu(k'rstan<l  Ijitin— read  that.     Fail- 
ing that  of  burial,  tlie  serviw  of  matriinony  will  <!<»  just 
as  well. 

Hut  before  the  iniajje  of  St.  Anthony,  t<i  whom  voti 
have  l)een  jirayinj;  f<»r  a  lost  gift  «»f  laughter— well,  you 
may  Ik-  sure  that  St.  Antlu)ny  will  exeuse  it.  AfJer  all, 
it  is  only  a  compliment  to  his  (Miwers;  and  the  (jiiality 
of  sjuntliness,  l)eiiijr  nothinj,'  without  its  relation  to 
humanity,  nnist  surely  arjrue  some  little  weakness 
s(nnewhere.  What  better  then  than  the  pride  that  is 
pardonable  ? 

At  length,  when  she  had  answered  all  his  (|Uestions, 
when  he  hod  answered  all  hers,  they  rose  reluctantly  to 
their  feet. 

"I  must  go  Iwck  to  them,"  she  sjiid  regretfully. 

"  But  I  shall  see  you  again  .'" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Does  Mrs.  Crossthwaite  know  that  you  have  sotn 
me  ?  " 

"  Ves.  Her  husband  doesn't.  lie  wouldn't  inider- 
stand." 

John  smile<l. 

"  Men  never  do,"  siiid  he.  "  They  have  too  kten  a 
sense  of  what  is  wrong  for  other  people.  When  sliall  I 
see  you .-' " 

"  This  afternoon." 

"Where.'" 
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"  Anywhen- "  ithe  pauxctl. 

"You  were  going  to  my  Hoinething,"  said  John 
(|iiitkly — "what  is  it?" 

She  hM>ki><l  uwuy.  In  the  M-henie  of  this  woiM's 
unonialieN  there  is  sucli  a  tiling  as  a  chity  to  oneself. 
They  have  not  thought  it  wiw-  to  write  it  in  the 
eatechisui,  f«)r  truly  it  is  hut  eapahle  <if  so  in<leHnite  a 
rendering  into  language,  that  it  would  he  only  danger- 
ous to  si't  it  forth.  For  language,  after  all,  is  merely  a 
sound-box,  full  of  wonls,  in  the  noisy  rattling  of  whieh, 
the  finer  expression  of  all  thought  is  lost. 

Hut  a  thousand  times,  Jill  hatl  tiiought  of  it— that 
duty.  Its  phrases  form  (|uite  readily  in  the  mind : 
they  eonstnut  themselves  with  ease;  the  words  How 
merrily. 

Why,  she  had  aske<l  herself,  should  she  saeriHee  her 
happiness  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  had  bn»ught 
her  into  the  world  ?  What  claim  had  they  upon 
her,  who  had  never  <|uestioned  her  as  to  a  desire  for 
existence  'f 

All  this  is  so  simply  said.  Its  justice  is  so  palpably 
ftpimrent.  And  if  she  had  gainetl  nothing  herself  by 
the  transaetioM,  it  would  have  been  so  easy  of  following. 
Hut  the  mere  knowletlge  that  she  stoo<l  to  win  the 
very  heart  of  her  desire  at  the  cost  of  some  others' 
welfare,  filled  her  with  the  apprehension  that  she  was 
only  inventing  this  duty  of  self  for  her  own  gratifica- 
tion, as  a  narcotic  to  the  sleeplessness  of  her  own 
conscience. 
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'llw  whunHim  of  the  h'\  has  mi  jHTsiHttntly  .Irivjii 
nut  fgotisiu  from  thtii-  uatun-s  that  Hio  woiimn  «l,„ 
KihIm  immiiioiint  tlio  iiii|MMtiiiur  «.f  horsflf,  lm.s  but  a 
Miiall  plaif  ill  tliis  iiKNifrn  coiiiiiiiiiiity. 

Fa-st  in  liir  voiy  IiUmhI,  was  hrwl  in  Jill  that  coiiipletc 
aiiiiiliilati<.ii  of  m'IHhIiiu'ss  that  al)so|„ti.  alxuidonnH'iit  io 
Destiny.  Strivt-  as  hIh,  nn>lit,  >!„.  ,„„I,|  n„t  ^,]„^.^.  |,j.,. 
i.wn  .Icsiivs  lK.f„rt.  tJR.  nowis  »f  Ir.,.  father  and  inolhtr ; 
she  coulil  not  see  the  first  essenfial  of  happiness  in  that 
iiiiiu  to  hersilf  which  would  nush  the  prosjKct.s  of  her 
iHother  Konald. 

To  Muh  women  as  these— and  notwithstandin^r  the 
advent  of  the  tradeswoman  into  the  sex,  there  aiv  many 
—to be  able  to^ive  all,  is  their emlxiirassment  of  rithes, 
to  withhold  nothing  is  their  eonceptioii  of  wealth. 

Ill  the  ideal    which   she  had  formed  of  John,  Jill 
knew  that  he  was  pos,ses.sod  ..f  more   in  himself   than 
ever  would  be  the  Iwunty  lK(,ueathe<l   to  th(.se  three 
|>eople  dependent    upon    her   generosity.     And  .so  she 
had  given  her  <'onsent  of  marriage  to  one  whom  she 
might  have  valued  as  a  friend,  whom,  as  a  man,  she 
respected  in  every  way,  but   who— well,  since   brevity 
is  invaluable— like  poor  St.  Josej)h,  luul  a  brown  Ix-ard. 
All    this,    in    the   pause    that   had    followwl   John's 
^K'siuyu,  had  passed  for  the  thousandth  time  through 
Jill's    mind,    bringing    her    inevitably   once    more    to 
the  realization  of  her  duty  to  others.     And  when  he 
pressed  her  again,  offering,  not  perhaps  the  penny  for 
her  thoughts,  but  an  e(iuivalent,just  as  valual)le  as  that 
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niOHt  valuable  of  niiiiH,  thi>  proniine  of  hiH  eyett,  she 
shook  her  head. 

**  Ah,  but  you  were  goiu|{  to  say  ROiiiething !  *  he 
pleaded. 

**  I  waM  going  to  a.sk  you,"^  Miid  she,  "  if  you  would 
take  me  to  Mee  your  ix'ople."  Sho  heHitated — '*  I — I 
want  to  have  tea  with  them  out  of  the  little  blue  and 
white  cupH  with  no  handles.  I  want  to  go  and  buy 
lace  with  the  little  old  white-hniivd  lady  in  the 
arendeH.'' 

He  seized  her  hand  -so  that  she  winix'd. 

"You've  not  forgotten  !  You  shall  come  this  after- 
noon.'" And  there,  with  a  smile,  she  left  him,  still 
standing  by  the  silent  image  of  St.  Anthony ;  and, 
gratitude  being  that  part  of  prayer  which  belongs  to 
the  heart  and  has  nothing  in  connuon  with  delay,  John 
knelt  down  again.  When  Jill  looked  Ixick  over  her 
shoulder,  his  head  was  buried  in  his  hands. 

The  little  old  white-haired  lady  w.v  w.  'rrig  ove; 
the  mid-day  meal  for  him  when  he  ix-turned.  Plis 
father  had  taken  his  food  and  gone  out  again,  leaving 
her  alone  to  keep  John  company.  She  was  sitting 
patiently  there  at  the  head  of  the  table  and,  by  the 
side  of  her  empty  plate,  st(MKl  a  small  bottle  contain- 
ing white  pills,  over  which  she  hurriedly  laid  her  hand 
us  he  entered. 

But  clever  as  they  are,  in  their  cunning,  childish 
ways,  old  j)eople  lose  all  the  superior  craft  of  deceit. 
They  go  back  to  childhood  when  they  imagine  that 
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once  a  thing  is  hidden,  it  is  out  of  sight.  That  is  not 
at  all  the  case,  niere  conies  a  moment  when  it  is  too 
late  to  conceal ;  when  curiosity  will  bring  the  hidden 
thing  twice  vividly  h-Tar.  ihv,  eyes.  ITnder  the  very 
nose  of  John,  was  th  ix-^t  plnco  h,\  that  secret  bottle 
of  pills,  had  she  neeo  tl   t  not  to  h  ■  seen. 

As  it  was,  his  eyes  uu*,.!!;.;?  more  tjuickly  than  her 
hand.  She  made  a  gentle  little  effort  to  hide  her 
concern  as  well.  She  smiknl  up  at  him,  asking  where 
he  had  been.  But  it  would  not  do.  The  child  is 
parent  to  the  man,  he  is  j)arent  to  the  woman  too — a 
stem  parent,  moreover,  who  will  brook  no  simple  trifling 
with  his  authority,  who  overlooks  nothing,  and  whose 
judgments  are  the  blind  record  of  an  implacable  justice. 
John  could  not  let  that  little  deception  pass.  Instead 
of  answering  her  question,  instead  of  taking  his  place  at 
the  table,  he  came  to  her  side  and  put  one  arm  gently 
round  her  neck. 

"  What  are  you  hiding,  dearest 't"''  he  aske<l. 

Like  a  child,  who  is  discovered  in  the  act  of  nefarious 
negotiations  with  the  gotwl  things  of  this  world,  she 
(juietly  tov>k  her  hand  away.  There  stood  the  innocent 
little  bottle  in  all  its  nakedness.  John  stared  at  it 
(juestioningly — then  at  his  mother. 

"  Is  it  something  that  you  have  to  take,  dearest .- " 
he  asked.     "  Aren't  you  well .''  '^ 

"  Ves,  Tm  quite  well,"  she  said,  and  she  played 
nervously  with  the  cork  in  the  little  bottle.  It  was 
a  delicate  subject.     She  began  to  wish  that  she  had 
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never  embarked  upon  it  at  all.  But  faith  brings  with 
it  a  rare  quality  of  courage,  and  so  firmly  did  she 
believe,  with  the  (juaint  simplicity  of  her  heart,  in  the 
course  she  had  determined  to  adopt,  that  the  wisli  broke 
like  a  bubble  on  the  moment. 

"  Well,  what  is  in  the  bottle  ?  "  {K-rsisted  John. 

"  Ignatia.*" 

lliere  was  just  the  faintness  of  a  whisper  in  her 
voice.  She  had  not  found  full  courage  as  yet.  Even 
in  their  firmest  beliefs,  old  people  are  pursued  by  the 
fear  of  being  thought  foolish.  The  new  generation 
always  frightens  them ;  it  knows  so  nuich  more  than 
they. 

"  Ignatia  ?  ^  John  repeated. 

"  Yes — I — I  want  you  to  take  it." 

She  began  uncorking  the  bottle. 

"  Me  ?     What  for  ?     I'm  all  right.     Fm  not  ill." 

"  No — but "  she  paused. 

"But  what?" 

"  Ifll  do  you  good.     Try  it,  to  please  me." 

She  hid  her  white  head  against  his  coat. 

"  But  what  for,  dearest  f  " 

"  Have  you  never  heard  of  Ignatia  .-* "  she  asked. 

John  shook  his  head. 

"  It's  a  plant.  It's  a  homoeopatl  ic  mediciiic.  It's  a 
cure  for  all  sorts  of  things.  People  take  it  when  their 
nerves  are  bad,  for  worry,  for  insomnia.  It's  a  cure  for 
trouble  when — when  you're  in  love." 

She  said  it  so  simply,  in  such  fear  that  he  would 
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laugh ;  but  whi  n  he  looked  down  and  found  the  hope- 
fulness in  her  eyes,  laughter  was  impossible.  He  caught 
it  back,  but  his  nostrils  quivere<l. 

"  And  do  you  want  to  cure  me  of  iK'ing  in  love  r  "  he 
asked  with  a  straightened  face. 

"I  thought  youM  1k'  happier,  my  dear,  if  you  could 
get  over  it." 

"So  you  recommend  Ignatiar" 

"  I've  known  it  do  w  onders,"  she  asserted.  "  Poor 
Claudina  was  very  much  in  love  with  a  worthless  fellow 
— Tina,  one  of  the  gondoliei-s — surely  you  remeudx-r 
him.     He  lived  on  the  Giudecca." 

John  nodded,  smiling. 

"  Well,  she  canie  to  me  one  day,  crying  her  heart 
out.  She  deckred  she  was  in  love  with  the  most 
worthless  man  in  the  whole  of  Venice,  '(iet  over  it 
then,  Claudina,'  I  said.  But  she  assured  me  that  it 
was  impossible.  I^-  had  only  to  put  up  his  little 
finger,  she  said,  j  .    had   to  go  to  his  beckoiu'ng, 

if  only  to  tell  him  •  .  worthless  she  thought  he  was. 
Well,  I  prescrilxd  Ignatia,  and  she  was  cured  of  it 
in  a  week.     She  laughs  when  she  talks  about  hiuj  now." 

John  was  forced  to  smile,  but  as  (juickly  it  died 
uwav. 

"  And  is  that  what  you  want  me  to  do .' "  he  asked. 
"Do  you  want  me  'o  Ix;  able  to  laugh  when  I  talk 
about  the  lady  of  ^l.  Joseph  ?  Vou'd  be  as  sorry  as 
I  should,  if  I  did.  It  would  hurt  you  .is  nuich  as  it 
would  me," 
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"  Then  you  won't  take  it,  John  ?  ■"  she  looked  up 
imploringly  into  his  face. 

"No — no  charms  or  potions  for  me.  Besides,"  he 
bent  down  close  to  her  ear,  "the  lady  of  St.  Joseph 
is  in  Venice.     She's  coniinj;  to  see  you  this  afternoon." 

With  a  little  cry  of  delight,  she  threw  the  bottle  of 
Ignatia  down  upon  the  table  and  caught  his  face  in  her 
trembling  hands. 
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A  BELIEF  ill  Igiiatia  argues  a  ready  di.s|)o.sition  for 
romance. 

ITie  mind  of  the  little  old  white-haired  lady  belonged 
to  that  period  when  love  was  a  visitation  only  to  be 
cured  by  the  use  of  simples,  herbs  and  magic.  She 
called  the  treatment  homoeopathic.  It  was  her  gentle 
way  of  assuring  herself  that  she  marched  bravely  with 
the  times ;  that  the  superstition  of  the  middle  ages  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

This  is  all  very  well ;  but  there  is  no  such  scientific 
name  for  the  portents  told  by  the  flight  of  a  magpie ; 
you  cannot  take  shelter  behind  fine  sounding  words 
when  you  admit  to  the  gtiod  fortune  brought  by  a 
black  cat;  there  is  no  marching  with  the  times  for 
you,  if  you  are  imi)elled  to  throw  salt  over  your  left 
shoulder.  You  are  not  stepping  it  with  the  new 
generation  then.  And  all  these  things  were  essentials 
in  the  life  of  the  little  old  white-haire<l  lady.  Certainly 
there  were  no  flights  of  magpies  over  the  tiny  Italian 
garden  at  the  back  of  the  Palazzo  Capello  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  her  mind  with  joyous  or  terrible 
prognostications.      But  the  resources  of  an  old  Irnly's 
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suspicions  are  not  exhausted  in  a  flight  of  magpies.  She 
has  many  more  ex|K!(lients  than  that. 

'ITie  very  day  before  Jolm's  annonneement  of  the 
advent  of  tlie  lady  of  St.  Joseph  to  Venice,  she  had 
seen  the  new  ni(M)n,  a  slim  silver  sickle,  over  her  right 
shoulder.  There  is  gocnl  omen  in  that.  She  had  gone 
to  bet!  the  happier  because  of  it.  What  it  betokcnetl, 
it  was  not  in  the  range  of  her  knowledge  at  the  time 
to  conceive.  Destiny,  in  these  matters,  as  in  many 
others,  is  not  so  outspoken  as  it  might  Ik?.  Hut  im- 
mediately John  told  her,  she  remembered  that  little 
slip  of  a  moon.  Then  this  was  what  it  had  heralded — 
the  coming  of  the  lady  of  St.  Joseph. 

As  soon  as  their  meal  was  finished,  John  went  out  to 
the  Piazza,  the  meeting-place  which  he  had  arranged 
with  Jill,  leaving  his  mother  and  Claudina  to  make  all 
prc[>iiniti()ns  for  his  return.  How  fast  the  heart  of  the 
little  old  white-haired  lady  beat  then,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  She  was  as  excited  as  when  Claudina 
put  the  ticHsures  away  to  bed  in  their  night-caps.  Her 
little  bn>«n  eyes  sparkled,  for  a  party  to  old  people  is 
much  the  same  as  is  a  party  to  a  child.  The  prepara- 
tions for  it  are  the  whirlwind  that  carries  the  imagina- 
tion into  the  vortex  of  the  event.  And  this,  for  which 
she  was  getting  ready,  was  all  illuminated  with  the  halo 
of  romance. 

Sometimes  perhaps  a  wave  of  jealousy  would  bring  the 
bl<y/J  warmly  to  her  cheeks.  Supposing  the  lady  of  St. 
.fosepti  was  not  equal  to  her  expectations  .-'     Supposing 
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she  did  not  fulfil  her  hojK'!,  and  deninnds  of  Hie  woinnii 
whom  she  hnd  destined  in  her  mind  to  Ije  the  wife  of 
her  son  r  How  coiild  she  tell  him  r  How  eould  she 
warn  him  that  he  was  unwise  ?  How  could  she  show 
him  that  the  womau  he  love<l  was  unworthy  of  him  .' 
It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  accomplish  ;  hut  her  lips 
set  tight  at  the  the  iiirlit  of  it.  She  would  shirk  no  dufy 
so  grave  or  serious  as  that. 

Vet  all  these  fears,  with  an  effort,  she  put  away  from 
her.  A  generous  sense  of  justice  told  her  that  she 
might  judge  when  she  had  seen,  so  she  sent  out 
Claudina  when  everything  was  ready,  t(.  huy  >omu-  cakes 
at  Ivivena's  and,  stealing  into  her  bedroom,  knelt  down 
Ix'fore  the  little  altar  at  her  bedside. 

There,  some  ten  minutes  later,  her  husband  foimd 
her.  It  was  uot  her  custom  to  pray  at  that  time  of  the 
afternoon,  unless  for  some  special  rwjuest  and,  for  a 
uumient,  he  st<M)d  in  silence,  watching  the  white  head 
buried  in  the  pathetically  twisted  hands,  the  faint  rays 
of  the  little  coloured  lamp  In-fore  the  image  shining 
through  the  silken  silver  of  her  liair. 

When  at   last  she    raise*!   her  head  and   found   liiiu 
standing  there,  a  smile  crept  into  her  eyes.   She  beckoned 
to  him  silently  to  come  to  her.     WhJn  he  rwiclied  her 
side,  she  pulled  him  gently  to  his  knees. 
"  What  is  it  .^  "  he  whispered. 

"  Vm  praying  for  John,"  she  whispered  back,  for  when 
you  kneel  before  an  altar,  even  if  it  is  only  rough-made 
out  of  an  old  box,  as  was  this,  you  are  in  a  chapel ;  you 
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tiru  in  a  cathvclral ;  vou  are  at  the  very  feet  of  (iinI 
HiiTiHeir  and  you  muHt  npcak  low. 

"  What  about  him  ?  *"  he  whinpercd  nf^nin. 

She  put  her  lips  dtiHc  to  his  ear  with  it.s  tufl  of  white 
hair  growing  stiffly  on  the  lobe  and  she  whisperwl — 

"  The  lady  of  St.  iJoseph  is  in  Venice.  She's  coming 
to  tea  this  afternoon." 

And  then,  looking  round  over  his  shoulder,  to  see 
that  hb  had  closed  the  door — because  old  gentlemen  are 
sensitive  about  those  things — his  arm  slipped  round  her 
neck  and  both  their  heads  bent  together.  It  was,  after 
all.  their  own  lives  they  were  praying  for.  Every  prayer 
that  is  offered,  every  prayer  that  is  grantetl,  is  really  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  world. 

^Vhat  th  r  prayed  for,  how  they  praye<l,  what  (|uaint 
little  scnlei  f ,,-.  shaped  themselves  in  her  mind,  what  fine 
phrases  rolled  in  his,  it  is  Ix-yond  power  to  say.  Certain 
it  is  that  a  woman  comes  Ixjfore  her  (icnl  in  all  the 
simplest  garments  of  her  faith,  while  a  man  still  carries 
his  dignity  well  hung  upon  the  shoulder. 

Presently,  they  rose  together  and  went  into  the  other 
room.  Everything  was  in  readiness.  The  blue  and 
white  cups  were  smiling  in  their  saucers ;  the  brass 
kettle  was  beginning  its  ten)pting  song  upon  the  spirit- 
stove. 

"  Do  you  like  my  cap  ?  "  askwl  the  little  old  white- 
haired  lady,  and,  looking  down  to  see  if  his  waistcoat 
was  not  too  creased,  the  old  gentleman  said  that  it  was 
the  daintiest  cap  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
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♦♦  l»oor  John  will  U.  very  nhy,"  she  iimtimiwl,  an  nhe 
«t  down  trying  to  fold  »wr  hmnU  in  liir  lap  us  though 
Hhe  were  at  ca«?. 
"  .John,  nhy !  " 

Tlic  old  Kt>ntk.»iHn  lauffhwl  at  the  idea  of  it  nntl  ki^ised 

her  wrinkletl  cheek  to  hide  hi^  excitement.     John,  hhy  ! 

He  remembered  the  days  of  his  own  love-making.     He 

had  never  been  %.     It  mis  like  an  lucusation  against 

himself.     Besides,  what  wonmn   worth  her  Milt  would 

have  anything  to  do  with  the  love-making  of  a  man  who 

was  shy  ?    John,  shy  !     He  straightenwl  his  waistccmt 

for  the  second  tinie,  because  it  was  getting  near  the 

moment  of  their  arrival,  the  kettle  was  nearly  Uiiling 

and  he  was  beginning  to  feel  just  a  little  bit  embarrasst^l. 

♦♦  Did  John  say  when  they  were  going  to  be  niarrietl  f  *• 

he  asked  presently. 

"  Oh,  but  you  mustn't  say  that  to  him  !  "  she  cried 
out  quickly.  "Why,  he  told  me  that  he  woul.l  never 
see  her  again.  He  said  that  they  were  frien<ls— just 
friends.  But  d  you  think  I  <  nn't  guess  !  Why  has  she 
come  to  Venice  ?  She  must  have  known  he  was  here. 
Oh,  he  11  tell  nothing  about  it.  We  must  just  treat  her 
as  if  she  were  a  friend.  But-"  She  shook  her  head 
knowingly,  not  caring  to  finish  her  sentenw. 

Of  course,  she  guessed  it,  all— their  meeting  in  the 
chapel— their  meeting  in  Kensington  Gardens!  A  young 
man  and  a  young  woman  do  not  meet  like  that,  unless  it 
be  that  there  is  some  good  reason  for  it.  Besides— that 
last  candle !    What  woman  could  fail  to  fall  in  love  with 
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H  man,  who  had  thought  of  such  a  gentle  consideration 
as  that,  even  letting  alone  the  fact  that  that  man  was 
her  son  ?  There  are  some  things  in  this  world  which  a 
woman  knows  and  it  is  not  the  faintest  use  trying  to 
contradict  her.  To  begin  with,  she  is  bound  to  be  right, 
and  secondly,  if  it  were  possible  to  prove  her  wrong,  it 
would  only  convince  her  the  more  firmly  of  her  opinion. 

The  old  lady  knew  quite  well  what  she  was  talking 
about.  lliese  two  were  as  fondly  in  love  with  each 
other  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be.  Their  meeting 
here  in  Venice,  after  John  had  assured  her  that  they 
were  never  going  to  see  each  other  again,  was  all  the 
proof  that  she  needed.  And  with  this  knowledge 
held  firmly  in  the  heart  of  her,  she  was  already  pre- 
dispose<l  to  see  those  signs  by  which,  in  spite  of  all  their 
cleverness,  two  j)eople  are  bound  in  this  predicament  to 
show  their  hands. 

At  last  the  bell  clangetl  loudly.  Its  jangling  hammered 
like  echoes  beating  to  and  fro  against  the  walls  of  their 
hearts.  The  old  lady  set  straight  her  cap  for  the 
twentieth  time;  for  the  twentieth  time,  the  old 
gentleman  pulled  down  his  waistcoat,  then  he  crept  to 
the  door  and  looked  out  into  the  big  room. 

"Claudina's  going!''  he  whispered  back  over  his 
shoulder.     "  She's  opened  the  door.     Yes,  it's  John  !  " 

He  came  back  quickly  to  his  seat  and  there,  when  the 
two  visitors  entered,  they  were  sitting  opposite  to  each 
other,  quite  placidly,  quite  calmly,  as  though  there  were 
nothing  left  to  happen  in  the  world.    Yet  I  doubt  if  four 
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hearts  ever  beat  so  quickly  beneath  such  (,uiet  exteriors 
as  these. 

"UTiis  is  Miss  Dealtry,-  said  John,  in  much  the  same 
tone  of  voice  as  when  he  had  told  the  cabman  to  drive- 
to  the  opera. 

The  old  gentleman  had  risen  from  his  chair  and 
comnig  forward,  with  that  air-it  is  the  air  of  courtesy 
-which  makes  a  woman  feel  a  queen  if  she  is  only  a 
washerwoman,  he  took  her  hand,  bowed  low  as  he  gently 
shook  It  and  then,  drawing  her  farther  into  the  r(,om', 
he  bowed  solemnly  again. 

"  My  wife,"  said  he,  just  catching  the  last  note  from 
the  tone  of  John's  voice. 

llie  little  old  white-haired  lady  held  out  her  hands 
and,  as  Jill  saw  the  torture<l,  twisted  fingers,  her  heart 
shuddered  in  pity.  But  before  that  shudder  could  be 
seen,  she  had  bent  down  and  kissed  the  wrinkled 
face  that  was  lifted  up  to  hers,  and  fron.  that  n.o.nent 
these  two  loved  each  other. 

With  women  these  things  are  spontaneous.  A 
won.an  will  go  through  the  play  of  pretending  to  kiss 
another;  she  will  put  forward  her  cheek,  umtter  an 
affectionate  word  and  kiss  the  air  with  her  lips.  \„  one 
IS  deceived  by  it.  The  lookers-on  know  c,uite  well  that 
these  two  „,ust  hate  each  other.  The  actors  know  it 
perfectly  well  then.selves.  But  once  the  lips  of  two 
women  meet,  their  hearts  go  with  the  touching. 

From  the  instant  that  the  lips  of  the  little"old  ladv 
touched  Jiirs,  there  vas  sealed  a   bond.     They    both 
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loved  John  and  in  that  kiss  they  both  admitted 
it.  The  mother  wanted  no  further  proof  than 
this.  Then  all  jealousy  vanished.  With  that  kiss,  she 
made  the  mother's  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  which  is  the 
last  that  the  incessant  demands  of  Nature  makes  upon 
her  sex.  She  gave  up  the  love  of  her  son  into  the 
keeping  of  another  woman.  And  when  Jill  stood  up 
again,  the  old  lady's  heart  had  died  down  to  a  quiet, 
faint  measure,  fainter  perhaps  a  little  than  it  had  been 
before.  Her  life  was  finished.  There  was  only  left  the 
waiting  and  her  eyes,  still  bright,  sought  John's,  but 
found  them  fixed  on  Jill. 
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Hkkork  that  little  tea  party  was  ovtr,  these  two  old 
people  had  won  the  heart  of  Jill,  p'or  all  the  world, 
they  were  like  two  children,  niakinj?  believe  with  the 
most  serious  things  in  life.  Like  children,  they  looketl 
at  ea<  0.  other  in  surprise  when  anything  happened,  or 
when  anything  wjis  said.  Like  children,  they  laughed 
or  were  intensely  earnest  over  their  game.  Like 
children,  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  playing  at  being  old, 
he,  with  his  nodding  of  the  head,  she,  with  her  crumpled 
figure  and  withered  hands. 

Sometimes  at  a  thing  that  John  would  my,  they 
would  look  at  each  other  and  smile.  It  had  remiiided 
them  of  something  far  back  in  the  years  of  which 
neither  John  nor  Jill  knew  anything.  And  in  this 
again,  they  were  like  children,  upon  whose  faces  one 
may  sometimes  trace  a  distant  look  of  memory— a  look 
that  is  very  marvellous  and  xevy  wise — as  though  they 
were  gazing  back  into  the  heart  of  Time,  from  which 
the  hand  of  destiny  has  brought  thorn. 

Vet  it  was  not  only  this — this  charm  of  wonderful 
simplicity— but  that  whenever  Jill  looked  up,  she  found 
their  eyes  resting  tenderly  on  her.     It  seemed — she  did 
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not  understand  why  just  then — an  though  they  were 
trying  mutely  to  tell  her  how  fond  of  her  they  were. 

Then,  when  the  old  gentleman  handed  her  her  cup  of 
tea,  she  recognized  from  the  description,  the  china  of 
blue  and  white,  and  turned  with  a  smile  to  John. 

"  Aren't  these  the  cups  ?  "  she  asked  gently. 

He  no<lde<l  his  heatl  and  tried  to  smile  too.  The 
old  lady  watched  those  smiles.  Her  eyes  never  left 
them  for  a  moment. 

"  Tve  been  told  about  these  cups,''  Jill  explained  to 
the  others.  "  Your  son  told  me  one  day  when — when 
he  was  giving  me  a  description  of  where  you  lived." 

"  That's  the  i-eal  Chinese  cobalt,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man.    "  John  told  you  that,  of  course." 

"Well — no — they  were  not  described  in  detail — at 

least "    Suddenly  she  found  the  blood  mounting  to 

her  cheeks.     "  I— I  knew  that  they  had  no  handles." 

Why  did  she  blush  ?  Tlie  little  old  lady  had  not 
failed  to  seo  that  sudden  flame  of  colour.  Why  did 
she  blush?  Something  she  had  remembered.''  Some- 
thing that  John  had  said  ?  She  looked  quickly  at  her 
son.     His  eyes  were  bent  on  Jill. 

Oh,  yes,  they  loved !  Tliere  was  no  fear  of  her  mis- 
taking that.  There  was  a  secret  between  them;  a 
secret  that  had  set  free  a  flood  of  colour  to  JiU'c  cheeks, 
that  had  brought  a  look  of  fixed  intent  into  John's 
eyes.  What  other  could  such  secret  he  between  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  than  love  ?  No  one  can  keep  it ;  but  it  is 
the  greatest  secret  in  the  world. 
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Before  the  tea  w«w  over,  they  had  betrayed  it  in  a 
thousand  different  ways  to  the  sharp,  bright  eyes  of  the 
httle  old  white-haired  lady.  When,  vieing  with  John 
to  do  honour  to  their  guest,  the  old  gentlenm,, 
persuaded  Jill  to  take  from  the  plate  he  proffero.1,  then 
she  bent  her  head  and  smiled  to  sch.'  her  husbiml's  pride 
and  poor  John's  discomfiture. 

"She  loves  him  !     She  loves  him  ! "  she  whis,K.«l  in 
her  heart.     «  She  is  the  very  woman  for  my  J„hn  ' " 

"A  ehanning  little  giri,"  whispered  the  ol<l  „,an's 
vanity,  as  he  proudly  bore  the  plate  b.uk  t,.  the  table 
"  Exactly  the  woman  I  would  have  chosen  for  John 
myself." 

And  John  was  disconsolately  wondering  why,  if  she 
loved  him,  Jill  had  so  patently  refused  his  ..ffering 

Why  had  she  refase,'  The  little  old  white-hair«l 
lady  knew  that.  She  wanted  to  please  his  father 
because  she  loved  Johi..  ITiat  was  their  secret.  Hou' 
It  affected  the  blue  and  white  china,  she  could  not 
guess;  but  that  was  their  secret— they  loved. 

Only  by  exercising  the  greatest  control  over  herself 
could  she  refrain  from  drawing  her  aside  and  telling 
J.11  all  she  had  seen,  all  she  had  guess«l,  and  all  she 
hoped. 

Presently,  without  seeking  for  it,  the  opportunity 
presented  itself  They  had  been  eating  little  jam 
sandwiches-jam  sandwiches,  which  C'laudina  knew  how 
to  cut  so  thin,  that  the  bread  was  almost  thread-bare 
and  looked  as  if  it  wanted  darning.     They  melted  in  your 
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mouth,  but  then,  they  made  your  fingerH  sticky.  Jill 
looked  ruefully  at  hers  when  the  tea  was  over.  Holding 
them  away  from  her  at  arm's  length,  she  made  a  little 
grimace.  When  one  was  yoimg,  one's  mouth  was  the 
best,  the  quickest,  the  most-approve<l-of  remedy  for 
these  matters.  She  might  have  wished  she  were  a  child 
then,  but  wishing  was  all.  She  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
wash  them. 

"  You  will  come  into  my  room,  dear,"  said  the  little 
old  lady  eagerly  and  away  she  led  her,  where  John  could 
not  hope  to  follow. 

Ah,  then  she  was  cunning,  when  once  she  had  her 
alone !  What  subtle  little  compliments  she  paid !  You 
would  scarcely  believe  how  cunning  she  could  be. 

"  That  is  your  little  altar  ?  "  said  Jill,  when  she  had 
dried  her  hands.  As  she  walketl  across  to  it,  the  old 
lady  took  her  arm.  It  needed  but  little  manipulation 
from  there  to  slip  her  hand  into  Jill's.  It  needed  but 
ittle  management  to  show  her  in  a  hundred  tender 
ways  as  she  clung  to  her  for  support,  that  she  found 
her  very  dear,  very  loveable. 

The  heaiis  of  women  are  responsive  things.  When 
there  is  sympathy  between  them,  they  touch  and 
answer,  as  though  some  current  united  them,  as  well 
indeed  it  may. 

So  gentle,  so  expressive  were  those  simple  signs  that 
passed  between  Jill  and  the  little  old  white-haired  lady, 
that  Jill  was  stricken  in  conscience,  realizing  all  that 
they  meant  and  wondering,  almost  guiltily,  what  they 
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would  think  of  her  if  they  knew.  They  must  never 
know.  She  could  not  bt>ar  the  thought  that  these  two 
old  people,  far  away  in  Venice  as  they  might  be,  should 
hold  in  their  hearts  anything  but  the.  affection  which 
they  were  showing  to  her  then. 

"I  was  praying  here  just  now  before  you  earner  said 
the  little  old  lady  in  a  whisj)er. 

Jill  pressed  the  withered  hand. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  was  praying  for  ?  " 

A  sudden  fear  seized  Jill.  She  felt  her  forehead 
cold. 

"  No,"  she  tried  to  smile.     "  How  could  I  know  ?  " 

"  I  was  praying  for  John."  She  looketl  up  simply 
into  Jill's  face.     "  He's  such  a  dear  boy,  you  don't  know. 

Look  at  the  way  he  comes  every  year  to  see  us all  the 

way  from  I^ndon.     I  wonder  would  any  other  son  do 
as  much.     Do  you  think  they  would  .-" 

She  asked  the  (juestion  as  naively,  as  if,  were  there 
any  doubt  about  it,  she  really  would  like  to  know. 
You  might  have  known  there  was  no  doubt  in  her 
own  mind. 

Before  that  little  altar  then,  was  a  dangerous  place 
to  discuss  such  subjects.  Jill  drew  her  gently  away 
towards  the  door. 

"  Do  you  think  there  are  any  other  sons  have  such  a 
mother  ?  "  she  said.  "  Why  don't  you  ask  yourself  that 
question  'f  " 

The  little  old  lady  looked  up  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes. 
"I  thought   perhaps  you'd   understand   it   better  my 
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way,"  she  replied.     "  BeHide<_it\  easy  to  be  a  mother. 
Vou  have  only  to  have  a  hom.     I .'«  not  »o  ea«y  to  be  a 
Hon,  betause  you  need  more  than  a  mothir  for  that." 

Jill  looked  at  her  tenderly,  then  bent  and  ki-wwl  her 
cheek. 

"  I  think  John's  very  like  you,"  she  whiH|K're<l.  She 
couhl  not  keep  it  liatk.  And  that  was  as  nuuh  as  the 
little  white-haired  lady  wanted ;  that  was  all  she  hiul 
been  playing  for.  With  her  head  high  in  triumph,  .she 
walked  bac-k  with  Jill  to  join  the  others. 

Soon  afterwanls  Jill  det-lared  she  must  go,  that  her 
friends  would  be  waiting  for  her. 

"  But  when "  the  old  people  began  in  a  breath, 

then  stopped  together. 

"  You  say,  my  dear,"  s^iid  the  old  gentleman,  "  I  nm 
wait." 

Oh,  no,  she  would  not  hear  of  it.  He  began  first. 
U«t  him  say  what  he  wanted  to.  He  shook  his  head 
and  bowetl.  John  caught  Jill's  eye  and  they  held  their 
laughter. 

"Then  when"— they  both  began  together  av  .his 
time,  they  finished  out  their  sentence— "  are  w.  -oing 
to  see  you  again  ?  " 

We  share  the  same  thoughts  when  we  know  each 
other  well.  Hut  life  runs  along  in  its  separate  channels 
with  most  people.  ITiey  may  be  many  years  beneath 
the  shadow  of  one  roof,  yet  for  all  they  know  of  each 
<)ther,  they  might  live  at  opposite  ends  of  the  earth,  so 
little  is  it  gi VI    to  human  beings  to  understand  humanity ; 
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no  little  do  people  study  it  except  in  the  desires  which 
are  in  themselves. 

In  these  two  old  people,  it  was  (piile  charming  to  see 
one  standing  out  of  the  way  to  let  the  other  pass  on, 
as  if  they  both  were  going  in  vastly  different  directions, 
and  then,  to  find  that  one  was  but  speaking  the  other's 
thoughts. 

They  all  laughed,  but  their  laughter  die<l  away  again 
when  Jill  announced  that  in  two  days  she  was  leaving 
Venice  for  Milan,  passing  through  the  Italian  lakes  on 
her  way  back  to  England. 

"  You  only  stay  three  days !  '^  exclainied  the  little  old 
lady,  and  she  looked  (|uickly  at  John.  But  John  ha«l 
known  of  it.  There  was  no  surprise  in  his  face.  He 
breathed  deeply ;  looketl  away  out  of  the  window  over 
the  olil  Italian  gartlen — that  was  all. 

They  made  her  promise  to  come  the  next  day  to 
lunch— to  tea  if  she  would— to  stay  with  them  the  whole 
day.     John  looked  to  her  appealingly  for  her  answer. 

"  But  I  can't  leave  my  friends  all  that  time,"  she  said 
reluctantly.  "  I'll  come  to  lunch  ;  Til  try  and  stay  to 
tea.     I  can't  do  more  than  that." 

Then  John  accompanied  her  down  to  her  gondola. 
In  the  archway,  before  they  stepped  on  to  the  ^onda- 
menta,  he  took  her  ami  and  held  her  near  him. 

"  You're  sure  it's  too  late?"  he  said  hoarsely,  below 
his  breath.  "  You're  sure  that  there  is  nothing  I  could 
do  to  make  things  different— to  make  them  possible?" 

She  clung  to  him  quietly.     In  the  darkness,  her  eves 
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»e«rched  i.npe.    Uable  depth.;  .tared  to  the  fiirthtrt 
honionn  of  cha,  re,  v  .t  «w  nothing  beyond  the  track  of 

many  another  woi. s  life  before  her. 

"It   is   too     a.,     she   whispered.      "Oh,  I  .hould 
never  haye  .->  ;    !,.,uld  never  have  «een  the«.  two 

wonderful  „1  '  ...     .1.    f  yo„„.     ^^^  ,  ,^„^^  ^„  ^^^^ 

the  City  of  (ku-in,  NouM-nHc  n.eant.  You  very 
nearly  made  (a  ,.  ,  .1  to  mr  tha*  day  in  Fetter  W; 
but  now  I  kn.  fh..n.  »  T  ..,,,'t  wonder  that  vou 
love  them!  (  ...1,  -K  that  you  would  come  every 
ye«r-^x.«r  afte,  year  w  s,  them  !  If  onlv  my  mother 
and  father  wen  .ike  timt,  l,..w  different  all  of 'it  would 
Ix!  then." 

"  Vou  haveu't  the  courage  to  break  away  from  it 
allr  ask«l  Join.  ,,uictly-«to  make  these  old  people 
of  „„„e_to  make  then,  yours.  If  I  fouldn't  sup- 
port  you  over  in  I^„don,  you  could  live  with  them 
here  and  I  ^^»nl<l  do  as  much  of  mv  work  here  a. 
possible." 

Jill  looked  steadily  into  his  eyes. 

"Do  you  think  I  should  be  happv.'"  she  asked 
"  Would  you  be  liappy  if,  to  marry  me,  yo„  had  to  give 
up  them  ?  Wouldn't  their  faces  haunt  you  in  the  most 
I)erfect  mon.ents  of  your  happiness  .>  Wouldn't  his 
eyes  follow  you  in  everything  you  did.?  Wouldn't 
those  poor  withered  hands  of  hers  be  always  pulling 
feebly  at  your  heart  >  And  if  you  thought  that  they 
were  poor " 

"  They  are,"  said  John.     He  thought  of  the  IVeasure 
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Shop ;  of  that  pathetic  figure,  hiding  in  the  shadows  of 
it,  who  would  not  sell  his  goods,  because  he  loved  them 
too  well. 

♦'  Could  you  leave  them  to  poverty,  then  ? "  said  Jill. 

"  So  it's  too  late  ?"  he  repeated. 

"  Tve  given  my  word,"  she  replied. 

He    lifted   her   hand    generously    to  his    lips    and 

kissed  it. 

"Then  you  mustn't  come  to-morrow,"  he  said  (luietly. 

"  Not  see  them  again  ?  "  she  asked. 

"No.  You  must  send  some  excuse.  Write  to  my 
mother.  Say  your  friends  have  decided  to  stop  at 
Bologna  on  their  way  to  Milan  and  that  they  are  going 
to  start  at  once.  She  loves  you  too  well— she  counts 
on  you  too  nuuJi  already.  It'll  be  a  long  time  before  I 
can  drive  out  of  her  head  th^  thought  that  you  are  going 
to  be  my  wife.  And  I  don't  want  to  do  it  by  telling 
her  that  you  are  going  to  be  marrietl  to  suine  one  else. 
She  M'ouldn't  understand  that.  She  belongs  to  an  old- 
fashioned  school,  where  ringlets,  and  bonnets,  and  prim 
little  black  shoes  over  dainty  white  stockings,  make  a 
wonderful  difference  to  one's  behaviour.  She  probably 
couldn't  understand  your  wanting  to  see  them  under 
such  a  circumstance  as  that.  She  could  scarcely  believe 
that  you  cared  for  me  and,  if  she  did,  would  think  that 
we  shouldn't  see  each  other,  as  perhaps,  after  this,  we 
shan't.  No;  I  shall  have  quite  enough  difficulty  in 
driving  you  out  of  her  mind  as  it  is.  You  mustn't 
come  and  see  them  to-monow.     She'll  nearly  break  her 
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heart  when  she  hears  it  one  day,  but  nearly  is  not 
tiuite." 

"Shan't  I  ever  see  them  again,  then?''  she  asked 
below  her  breath. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  This  is  the  last  time  you'll  see  any  of  us." 

She  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders.     For  a  moment 
she  clung  to  him,  her  face  closely  looking  into  his  as 
though  she  must  store  him  in  her  memory  for  the  rest 
of  time.     He  shut  his  eyes.     He  dared  not  kiss  her 
men  the  lips  touch,  they  break   a  ban-ier  through 
which  floods  a  torrent  there  is  no  quenching.     John 
shut  1..S  eyes  and  held  back  his  head,  lest  the  touching 
of  her  hair  or  the  warmth  of  her  breath  should  weaken 
his  resolve. 

"How  am  I  to  do  it .f-"  she  whispered.  "I  feel  as 
though  I  must  stay  now;  as  though  I  never  wanted  to 
go  back  home  again." 

He  said  nothing.  The  very  tone  of  his  voice  would 
have  been  persuasion  to  her  then.  Slowly,  she  un- 
clasped her  fingers;  as  slowly  she  drew  herself  away. 
That  was  the  last  moment  when  he  could  have  «on  hen 
Then  she  was  his  as  the  blood  was  rushing  through  him, 
as  her  pulses  were  throbbing  wildly  in  time  to  his.  But 
m  love— it  may  be  different  in  war— these  things  may 
not  be  taken  so.  Some  vague,  some  mystical  notion  of 
the  good  does  not  permit  of  it. 

"You   must   be  going,"  said  John   gently.     "We 
can  t  stay  here." 
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She  let  him  lead  her  to  the  door.  As  it  came  open 
to  his  hand  and  the  greater  light  flooded  in,  he  knew 
that  it  was  all  Hnished. 

She  stepped  down  into  her  gondola  that  was  waiting 
and  the  gondolier  pushed  off'  from  the  steps.  Until  it 
swayed  out  of  sight,  John  stood  motionless  on  the 
fondamenta,  watching  its  passing.  Soinutimes  Jill  looked 
back  over  her  shoulder  and  wavwl  a  little  handkerchief. 
John  bent  his  head  acknowletlging  it. 

But  neither  of  them  saw  the  two  white  heads  that, 
close  together  in  a  wind«)w  up  above,  were  whispering 
to  each  other  in  happy  ignorance  of  all  the  misery 
which  that  little  white  handkerchief  conveyed. 

"  You  see  how  long  they  t(M)k  to  get  down  the  steps,"' 
whispered  the  old  lady. 

"  Oh — I  don't  know  that  you  can  judge  anything  by 
that,""  replied  her  husband.  "  Those  steps  are  very  dark 
to  ciiy  one  not  accustomed  t(»  them." 

She  took  his  arn«.  She  looked  up  into  his  fiu-e.  Her 
brown  eyes  twinkletl. 

"  They  are,""  she  whispered  back,  "  ver)'  dark — nearly 
as  dark  as  that  little  avenue  up  to  the  hoase  where  I 
lived  when  you  first  met  me."" 
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The  abhorrence  of  Nature  for  a  vacuum  is  nothing 
to  her  abomination  of  unfinished  work.  In  the  great 
Tapestry  which  Time  sits  eternally  weaving  with  the 
coloured  threads  of  circumstance,  there  are  no  loose 
cuds  allowed.  Ever}'  little  picture  which  finds  its  way 
into  the  mighty  subject  of  that  vast  material,  must  be 
complete  in  its  symbol  of  accomplished  Destiny.  No 
ra^ed  edges  must  there  be;  no  lines  unfinished,  no 
shadows  left  out.  And  even,  in  so  inconsequent  a 
matter  as  a  story  of  Beautiful  Nonsense,  some  definite 
completion  must  be  shown  to  round  the  whole,  to  leave 
no  hanging  thread  by  which  the  picture  might  be 
unravelled. 

When  John  said  good-bye  to  Jill  on  the  steps  of  the 
Jbndamenta,  when  the  last  wave  of  her  little  white 
handi<erchief  had  fluttered  into  a  curling  light  upon 
the  water,  he  had  turned  back  into  the  house,  believii.g 
that  the  story  was  irreti  levably  ended.  The  last  word 
had  been  written.  So  far  as  Jill  was  concerned,  he  might 
well  close  the  book  and  thank  the  pen  of  Chance  that  it 
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hod  shown  him  an  ideal  an  high  above  the  common  con* 
ception  of  life  as  it  is  good  for  the  eyes  of  a  man  to  lift. 
But  he  had  not,  in  this  calculation,  counted  the 
presem^  of  those  two  white  headn  in  the  window  up 
above.  For  him,  so  far  as  his  eye  could  see,  Destiny 
had  had  its  fill,  had  drained  the  cup  of  possibility  to 
its  utmost  dregs.  But  this  was  not  so  for  them.  They 
had  yet  to  be  appeased.  For  them,  the  matter  had 
only  just  begun.  To  them,  it  was  the  last  shuttle, 
whose  speeding  to  and  fro  would  weave  in  the  past 
with  the  present  and  so  fulfil  their  final  justification. 

P'rom  that  day,  the  little  white-haired  lady  looked 
forward  to  John''s  marriage  with  Jill  as  to  the  con- 
summation of  her  whole  life's  desire.  She  lived — she 
thought — she  ordered  her  existence  for  nothing  else. 
Her  disappointment  was  pathetic  to  witness  when  she 
received  Jill's  little  note  telling  her  of  her  departure 
the  next  day.  But  her  beliefs  were  not  shaken;  her 
hopes  were  not  thwarted.  She  still  saw  the  last  burn- 
ing of  her  romance  before  the  flame  should  flicker  and 
become  a  light  no  more. 

She  spoke  to  John  about  it,  of  course.  Sitting  in  the 
window  one  day,  the  window  that  looked  down  on  to 
the  old  gentleman's  garden,  she  told  him  what  she 
knew  ;  what  was  not  the  slightest  use  his  contradicting. 
They  loved  each  other.  Oh,  not  a  doubt  of  it !  She 
spoke  authoritatively,  as  women  will  on  these  subjects. 
Who  better  able  to  than  they  ? 

"  You  really  think  she  loves  me,  mother  ?  "  he  askec 
in  a  quick  nj'.inent  of  hopefulness. 
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She  took  his  hand.  She  lifted  one  tired  arni  about 
hix  neck. 

"  Why  do  you  think  she  came  like  that  to  Venice  r  " 
she  asked.  •♦  ITiere's  not  a  thing  she  wouldn't  do  for  you 
— not  a  place  she  wouldn't  go  to  in  onlor  to  see  you. 
Don't  you  realize  that  ?  " 

It  was  unfortunate  that  she  should  have  chosen  that 
phrase.  There  were  things,  Jill  would  not  do  for  him. 
It  had  needed  every  effort  from  him  to  find  the  full 
value  of  unselfishness  in  what  she  was  about  to  do ;  but 
he  could  not  think  that  she  loved  him  as  his  mother 
would  have  him  believe.  It  was  unfortunate,  her 
choosing  of  that  phrase.  From  that  moment,  John 
shrank  into  himself.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  tell 
her  the  whole  truth  of  it ;  therefore,  it  was  no  good 
talking  any  more. 

"  Her  people  are  too  well  off","  he  said,  rising  with 
a  gesture  of  despair  from  the  seat  in  the  window. 
"They're  in  a  different  position  altogether.  I've  no 
rigjit  to  tell  her.  I've  no  right  to  try  and  win  her 
affection.  It  would  only  be  a  hopeless  business  all 
through.'' 

From  that  moment,  he  avoided  the  subject ;  from 
that  moment,  he  became  impregnable  whenever  the  little 
old  white-hairwl  lady  tried  to  assail  him  with  the 
weapons  of  her  worldly  knowledge. 

"I  can  get  John  to  say  nothing,"  she  said  one 
night  to  her  husband.  "  He  won't  speak  about  it 
at  all." 


He  put  his  arms  round  her  in  the  darkness. 
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"  Vou're  worrying  younelf,  little  woman^  he  said, 
sleepily.  "I  woke  up  once  last  night  and  you  were 
wide  awake.     Did  you  sleep  at  all  ?" 

"  Very  little,**  she  admitted. 

"Well,  you  mustn't  worry.  Leave  it  to  Nature. 
John  will  tell  her  everything  about  it  one  of  these 
days.  Young  men  are  always  getting  on  the  high 
horse  and  trying  to  tilt  against  Nature,  and  women  arc 
for  ever  trying  to  assist  Nature,  thinking  she  must  come 
off  the  worst.  It's  waste  of  time  either  way,  my  dearest. 
Nature's  a  windmill.  It'll  grind  the  flour  out  of  every 
one  of  us  when  the  wind  blows.  It's  no  good  tilting 
at  it  on  a  windy  day ;  and  it's  no  good  trying  to  turn 
the  sails  round  when  it's  calm.  I'he  wind'U  blow —  " 
he  yawned  and  turned  over  on  his  side—"  soon  enough." 
And  he  was  asleep. 

She  believed  so  much  in  what  her  husliand  said,  did 
the  little  old  white-haired  lady.  It  is  not  often,  that 
after  twenty  odd  years  of  married  life,  a  man  keeps  still 
alive  that  ideal  of  unquestionable  reliability  which  his 
wife  first  found  in  everything  he  said.  Usually  there 
comes  a  time — sad  enough  in  its  way,  since  ideals  are 
almost  everything — when  those  which  once  were  words 
of  wisdom,  fall  tainted  with  the  odour  of  self-interest. 
It  becomes  a  difficult  thing  to  believe  in  then,  that 
aphorism  of  your  philosopher,  which  brings  him  the 
warmest  seat  in  the  chimney-comer,  or  the  softest  placo 
in  the  bed.  And  that  is  the  wisdom  of  a  lot  of  people 
— a  philosophy  of  self,  translated  into  a  language  for 
others. 
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By  Home  kink  of  chance  perhapii— though  rather  it 
would  be  kinder  to  think,  by  Nonie  (|uality  of  mutual 
affection — the  old  gentleman  had  avoided  thii«  tragedy. 
It  in  a  tragedy  ;  for  no  man  liken  a  mean  motive  to  be 
attributed  to  Win  philoMiphy— especially  when  it  is  tnie. 
And  M>,  the  old  lady  still  believed  in  the  infallibility  of 
her  husbamrs  wisdom  which,  in  its  way,  was  ijuite  good. 
ITiat  night  at  least  then,  she  worried  no  more.  She 
turned  over  her  white  itcnd  in  his  direction  and  she 
fell  asleep.  And  whenever  he  tuniefl  through  the 
night,  she  turned  as  well.  After  twenty  years  or  so, 
these  things  become  mechanical.  Life  is  easier  after 
twenty  years,  if  you  can  bear  witli  it  till  then. 

But  before  John  hail  left,  her  worries  began  again 
and,  not  daring  to  speak  to  him  any  more,  she  was 
driven  to  bear  her  trouble  in  silence. 

She  hoped  up  to  the  last  that  he  would  mention  it 
once  more,  and  a  thousand  dirterent  times  in  a  thousand 
different  ways,  decoyed  their  conversations  into  topics 
which  would  suggest  it  to  his  nnnd.  Yet  always  with 
the  caution  of  some  wary  animal  pursued,  John  avoided 
it — sheered  off'  and  chose  another  {lath. 

pAen  on  the  day  of  his  departure,  she  yet  thought 
that  he  would  speak  and,  clinging  gently  to  him,  with 
her  arms  about  his  neck,  she  whispered — 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me,  John  ?  " 

"  Nothing — nothing,  dearest,"  he  replietl,  adding  the 
term  of  endearment  as  he  saw  the  bitter  look  of 
disappointment  in  her  eyes. 

Then   he   was    gone.     For  another  year   that   vast 
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chamber  with  itM  high  window*,  and  that  tiny  room 
which  peeped  out  into  it,  would  be  ailent  of  the  HOund 
of  his  voice.  For  another  year,  night  after  night,  thoMi 
two  old  people  would  continue  to  look  up  in  HiirpriHe 
when  Claudina  entered  for  the  ceremony ;  they  would 
continue  to  exclaim — **  You  don't  mean  to  my  it'n  ten 
o'clock,  Claudina ! "  And  perhaps,  an  the  days  wore  on 
and  the  year  drew  itself  out  to  the  thin  grey  thread,  the 
surprise  would  get  fainter,  the  note  of  exclamation  not 
HO  emphatic  as  it  used  to  be.  She  took  her  breath  in 
fear  as  she  thought  of  it.  Supposing  the  year  were  to 
pass  and  John  had  not  married  Jillr*  She  went  in 
to  the  little  altar  in  her  bedroom  and  commenced  a 
novcna— one  of  the  many  that  she  began  and  dutifully 
finished,  before  that  year  had  gone. 

So,  it  may  be  seen,  in  these  two  old  people,  who  have 
woven  themselves  so  inextricably  into  this  whole  storj* 
of  Nonsense,  how  Time  has  by  no  means  finished  with 
the  picture  it  set  itself  the  weaving  on  that  mysterious 
18th  of  March,  whereof  the  calendar  still  keeps  its 
secret. 

John  went  back  to  his  labours  in  London,  but  he 
left  behind  him  forces  at  work  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 
The  old  gentleman  was  quite  right.  Nature  has  no 
need  of  the  meddling  hand.  The  seed  had  been  trans- 
planted into  the  mind  of  the  little  old  white-haired 
lady  and,  in  her,  will  the  completion  of  Destiny  bo 
found. 

For  the  first  few  weeks,  she  wrote  her  usual  letters  to 
John,  avoiding  the  subject  with  a  rigid  perseverance 
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which  she  might  have  known,  which  certainly  her  him- 
band  knew,  she  couUl  never  hope  to  maintain.  This 
pemcveronce  <li<l  not  bri-ak  down  all  at  once.  She 
began  with  in«»nH«jui'iit  Hlhutioiis  t<i  Jill ;  then  at  last, 
when  they  calletl  f<»rlh  no  word  of  jvply  from  John, 
site  gave  way  to  thi-  jNiswionate  desire  that  was  con- 
suming her,  coniHiencing  a  long  Hcriifi  <»f  letters  of 
counsel  and  advice  Huch  as  an  old  lady  «ill  give,  who 
believes  that  the  world  is  the  naine  plice  that  it  was 
when  she  was  a  girl. 

''Have  t/oti  ever  Milken  to  her,  .l<ih,i?"  she  asked  in 
one  of  her  letters.  "  With  your  a/i"  //""  /""''•  f  «"» 
you  do  it  that  afternoon  at  tea.  Hut  tin  linf^iafre  of  the 
eyea  M  not  enough  for  a  xcoman^  xehu  ha.s  nnrr  heiinl  the 
sound  of  the  spoken  word  in  her  ears. 

"  Tell  her  you  love  her— ask  her  to  marrij  you,  ond  if 
the  sayM  no,  don't  Mieve  her.  She  doem't  mean  it.  If  a 
more  itr  less  impossihle  for  a  icoman  to  say  yes  the  f  est 
time.     Jfs  over  so  soon. 

"  Vou  say  her  people  are  wealthy ;  that  they  are  in  a 
very  differait  position  to  you.  Of  course  I  kuozc  blood  is 
thicker  than  xcater,  but  love  is  .itronger  than  them  both. 
And,  after  all,  their  position  w  one  of  luxury— that  i.i,(f 
the  body.  Yours  is  a  position  of  the  mind.  There  is  no 
comparison. 

"  J  lie  awake  sometimes  at  night,  thinking  of  all  the 
trials  and  troubles  your  father  and  I  had  to  gft  thwugh 
before  we  found  a  comer  in  the  world,  and  then  I  knoze 
how  much  more  worth  than  youth  or  luxury,  plea.mre  or 
ease,  is  love. 
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"  /  believe  in  that  short  time  she  was  here,  she  became 
very  fond  of  me,  and  in  one  of  those  moments  when  one 
xcoman  shows  her  heart  to  another — thet/  are  very  seldo.i^ 
— it  was  when  she  came  to  wash  her  hands  after  eating 
the  jam  sandwiches — she  said  she  thought  ymi  were  very 
like  me.  Now  comparisons,  xcith  women,  are  not  always 
odious;  it  it  generally  the  only  way  they  have  of 
describing  anything. 

♦*/  am  sending  you  a  bracelet  of  jade  to  give  to  here. 
It  is  very  old.  I  wUl  send  you  the  history  of  it  another 
time.  I  hai>e  it  all  written  out  somewhere.  Anyhow,  it 
belonged  to  one  of  the  great  Venetian  ladies  when  Leonardo 
Loredano  was  Doge.  Give  it  to  her  as  coming  from  yim. 
It  does  come  from  you.  I  give  it  yon.  A  gift,  however 
small,  however  poor,  means  a  great  deal  to  a  xciyman. 
She  reads  a  meaning  into  it — the  very  meaning  I  send 
with  this. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  reill  you  tell  me  nothing?  Don't 
you  know  how  my  heart  must  he  aching  to  hear  soitie  neics 
of  your  happiness  ?  It  is  the  last  happiness  I  shall  know 
myself.     Don't  delay  it  too  long.'''' 

Such  extracts  from  the  letters  written  b  the  little  old 
white-haired  lady  to  her  son,  John,  over  that  period  of 
the  first  three  months  after  her  meeting  with  Jill,  could 
occupy  the  space  of  many  a  page  in  this  history.  But 
these  few  which,  with  John's  permission,  I  have  quoted 
here,  are  sufficient  to  show  how  close  her  heai"t  was 
wrapt  up  in  the  fortunes  of  his  love-makir.g. 

Hoping  that,  in  his  reticemo  on  the  subject,  she 
might    in    time   grow    to    lose    interest,    finally   even 
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forgetting  Jill's  existence  altogether,  John  procras- 
tinated, putting  off,  putting  off  the  day  when  he  must 
tell  her  all  the  truth.  There  was,  too,  he  has  adinittwl 
it,  some  fanciful  sense  of  satisfaction  intricately  woven 
in  with  the  pain  he  felt  when  he  read  those  letters  of 
here  every  week.  It  was  nonsense  again,  perhaps,  but 
it  kept  the  idea  a  living  reality  in  his  mind.  He  came 
to  look  forward  to  them  as  to  the  expression  of  a  life 
that  was  too  wonderful,  except  to  dream  of.  And  so, 
as  an  Eastern  takes  his  opium  and,  retiring  into  the 
gloomy  shadows  of  his  den,  is  transported  into  the 
glorious  heavens  of  a  phantom  creation,  John  read 
these  letters  of  his  mother's  in  his  room  in  Fetter  I^iie. 
ITiere,  the  passings  to  and  fro  of  Mrs.  Rowse,  the 
hawker's  cries  and  the  screams  of  the  parrot  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  had  no  power  to  waken  him 
from  his  sleep,  so  long  as  it  lasted. 

For  nearly  three  months,  week  after  week,  he  received 
these  letters,  dreamed  his  dreams  and,  in  writing  back 
to  the  little  old  white-haired  lady,  tried  to  allay  the 
expectancy  of  her  mind. 

At  last  it  could  be  done  no  longer.  Vou  may  put 
back  the  hands  of  a  clock  to  your  heart's  content,  but 
there  is  no  wanling  off  of  the  inevitable.  There  can»e 
a  letter  saying  she  would  write  of  it  no  more.  It  was 
not  impatient,  it  was  not  in  anger,  but  in  the  spirit 
as  when  an  old  lady  lays  down  her  sewing  in  her  la|) 
when  the  sun  sets,  and  gently  tells  you  she  can  see  the 
stitches  no  longer. 

It  was  then,  that  John,  knowing  what  he  had  lost. 
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conceived  another  felonious  means  of  transport ;  this 
time  the  transport  of  the  mind. 

Jill  wag  only  known  to  his  people  as  Miss  Dealtry. 
They  did  not  know  where  she  lived.  They  knew 
nothing  of  her  relations.  They  could  not  communicate 
with  her  in  any  way. 

For  a  long  while  he  sat  looking  at  that  last  letter  of 
his  mother's,  where  she  had  said  she  would  write  no 
more  of  Jill. 

"  She  wants  a  love  story— bless  her  heart,"  he  said 
musingly;  and  Mrs.  Morrell's  sandy  cat  coming  at 
that  moment  into  the  room,  he  repeated  it  for  the  cafs 
benefit.  "  She  wants  a  love  story,"  he  said.  The  cat 
blinked  its  eyes,  curled  a  rough  red  tongue  lovingly 
abijut  its  whiskers,  and  sat  down  as  though,  having 
hdf-an-hour  to  spare  and  the  tortoiseshell  not  being  in 
the  way,  it  was  quite  ready  to  listen  to  one  then. 

"  And,  by  Jove ! "  exclaimed  J«.hn, "  she  shall  have  it !  " 
Miss  Morrell  curled  her  tail  comfortably  round  her  in 
the  most  perfect  attitude  of  attention. 

"  ni  write  her  a  story,"  said  John  to  Miss  Morrell; 
"a  story  of  beautiful  nonsense— some  of  it  true  and 
some  of  it  uiade  up  as  I  go  along." 

And,  therewith,  he  sat  hinisolf  down  to  answer  her 
letter. 

It  was  necessary,  if  he  were  to  recreate  the  interest 
of  the  lit{lo  old  white-haired  lady,  for  him  to  meet  Jill 
again.  Accordingly,  with  some  ingenious  preamble,  in 
which  he  explained  his  silence  of  the  preceding  months, 
he  began  with  the  tlescription  of  his  second  meetin<r 
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with  Jill  in  Kensington  Gardens — that  time  when  she 
came  and  spent  the  entire  moniinf^  in  telling  him  that 
she  could  not  come  and  meet  him  that  day. 

"  Undouhtedhf  God  could  have  tnadc  a  pUtfe  more 
fitted  for  romame  than  Kenitington  Gardens^'  he  began, 
"  Init  unquestionably  He  nrver  did^ 

And  this  was  how  the  kst  tissue  of  notistnse  came  to 
be  woven. 

He  told  her,  of  course,  that  it  was  aH  a  secret.  Jill 
had  to  keep  it  a  secret  from  her  people.  He  luul  to  do 
that.  Well,  surely  it  was  true  '  He  put  the  question 
boldly  for  his  conscience  to  answer,  and  a  lot»k  »f  the 
real  thing  came  into  his  eyes.  It  was  as  well,  bowever, 
that  he  thouj^it  of  doing  it,  for  the  old  lady  wtts  nearly 
placing  him  in  an  awkward  predaunent.  She  enclosed 
a  letter  to  Jill  and  asked  him  to  forward  it,as,of  course, 
she  did  not  know  the  address. 

He  made  a  grimace  at  Miss  Morrell  when  he  receivetl 
it,  as  though  asking  her  what  she  would  do  imder  the 
circumstances.  Miss  Morrell  yawned.  It  was  so  simple. 
So  far,  she  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  ca>e ;  had  come 
in  every  day  since  the  writing  of  the  first  letter  to  get 
her  saucer  of  milk  and  hear  the  latest.  But  if  he  was 
going  to  put  questions  to  her  like  this,  there  was  all 
probability  that  she  would  be  bored.  Of  tourse  there 
was  only  one  thing  to  be  done.  Miss  Morrell  could  see 
that.  And  John  did  it.  He  answeretl  the  letter  him- 
self— wrote  in  a  woman's  hand,  which  is  to  say,  he  wrote 
every  letter  slanting  backwards,  s-id  all  that  was  impor- 
tant when  the  letter  was  finished,  and  scribbled  it  in  and 
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out  between  the  date  and  the  address ;  then,  with  a  latit 
effort  at  reah'sin,  spelt  two  words  wrong  on  every  page. 
By  this  means,  he  was  getting  two  letters  every  week, 
answering  them  both  himself  with  as  much  industry  and 
regularity  as  he  ever  put  into  his  work. 

This  was  all  very  well,  all  very  simple,  so  long  as 
it  lasted.  But  even  Miss  Morrell,  whose  eye  to  the 
main  chance  was  not  only  unerring  where  it  concerned 
a  saucer  of  milk,  warned  him  of  what  would  follow. 
One  morning,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  little  old 
white-haired  lady,  asking  him  when  they  were  going 
to  be  married. 

Quite  placidly,  he  sat  down  and  wrote — 
"  We're  to  be  married  on  the  Wth  of  Fchniury.     Vvc 
taken  a  small  cottage  down  in  the  country/.    It  conts  forty 
jMmnds  a  year.     /  thought  it  uise  to  begin  on  economical 
lines.      There" s  a  little  rustic  porch  to  the  front  door  with 
William  Allan  Richardson  roses  climbing  all  over  it.     In 
the  front.,  there  are  ten  feet  of  garden^  jrroiected  from  the 
road  by  a  wooden  railing  afmut  two  feet  and  a  brick  high, 
with  a  tiny  gate  thafs  ahcays  locked  to  prevent  burglars 
getting  in.     Three  pink  chestnuts  combine  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  an  ambrosial  park.     At  the  back,  there's  a 
little  laten,just  large  enough  to  play  pitch-and-toss ;  Fve 
measured  it  myself,  it  takes  thirty-nine  and  a  half  of  tlw 
longest  steps  I  can  take.     And  in  the  middle  there's  an 
apple  tree  thafs  likely  to  have  a  crop  of  three  this  year."" 
Miss  Morrell  closed   her  eyes  in  siler  t  acquiescence 
when  he  reatl  it  out  to  her.     It  is  possible  that  she  may 
Imve  considered  him  extravagant  and,  having  that  eye 
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to  the  main  chance,  wondered  whether  he  would  be  able 
to  alFord  her  her  basin  of  milk  with  all  thiss  expenditure 
on  two  establishments.  She  did  not  say  it,  however, 
and  listened  patiently  when  he  told  her  of  other 
arrangements  he  had  made. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you,""  he  said,  taking  Miss  Morrell 
on  his  knee,  "  that  Lizzie  Rowse  is  going  to  give  up 
sticking  labels  on  the  jam-jars  at  Crosse  and  Blackwell's, 
and  is  coming  to  do  housemaid,  cook,  and  general  lielp 
for  seven-and-sixpence  a  week — nuluding  beer  money  as 
she  doesn't  drink.  I  wanted  to  pay  her  more,  but  she 
wouldn't  take  it.  I  asked  her  why,  and  she  said  because 
she  mightn't  get  it ;  that  it  was  better  to  be  certain  of 
things  in  this  world,  rather  than  to  spend  your  life  in 
hoping  for  what  was  too  good  to  be  true.  It  wits  no  gotxl 
my  telling  her  that  the  whole  business  was  only  going  to 
be  transacted  on  paper,  and  that  black  aiul  white  would 
be  the  colour  of  everything  she'd  ever  make  out  of  it. 
But  no !  Seven-and-six  was  what  she  stuck  at.  As  it 
was,  it  was  a  rise  of  sixpence  to  what  she  was  getting  at 
the  jam-jars,  and  she  wouldn't  take  a  penny  more.  She 
said  I'd  been  too  kind  to  her  as  it  was." 

Miss  Morrell  listened  to  all  this  with  contempt.  Mrs. 
Rowse  was  not  in  good  repute  just  then.  They  thou^t 
very  nasty  things  about  her  on  the  third  and  seciMid 
floors — what  is  more,  they  said  them,  and  in  tones  (|uite 
loud  enough  for  Miss  Morrell  and  her  tortoiseshell 
companion  to  hear. 

Mrs.  Rowse,  it  appeared,  had  spilled  some  water  on 
the  landing  midway  between  the  first  and  second  Hoor 
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where  was  the  water-cock  common  to  the  entire  uses  of 
the  whole  establishment.  Five  drops  would  convey  an 
idea  of  about  the  amount  she  had  spilled.  At  a  first 
glance,  this  may  seem  very  slight,  but  when  it  is 
explained  that  the  stairs  from  the  first  to  the  second 
floor  were  covered  with  linoleum  specially  purchased  by 
Mrs.  Brown  to  make  the  approach  to  her  residence  the 
more  ornate,  it  will  be  easily  understood  what  a  heinous 
offence  it  was. 

Mrs.  Brown  had  spoken  about  it  and  the  untidy 
habits  of  the  people  on  the  first  floor  generally,  in  tones 
so  opprobrious  and  so  loud  that  not  only  the  first  floor, 
but  indeed  the  whole  house  had  heard  her.  Following 
this,  there  had  appeared,  stuck  upon  the  wall  so  that  all 
who  approached  the  fountain  must  read,  the  accompany- 
ing notice — "  If  persons  spill  the  water,  will  they  have 
the  kindness  to  slop  it  up." 

It  may  be  imagined  how,  in  the  effort  to  compose  so 
reserved  a  notice  as  this,  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Brown  aided 
and  abetted  by  Mrs.  Morrell  must  have  overflowed  in 
speech,  all  of  which  of  course  Miss  MoiTell  would 
undoubtedly  have  heard.     Hence  her  contempt. 

When  John  had  finished  his  dissertation  upon  the 
generosity  and  good  qualities  of  Lizzie  Rowse,  Miss 
Morrell  climbed  down  ijuietly  from  his  knee.  She  was 
too  dignified  to  say  what  she  thought  about  it  and  so, 
with  tail  erect,  stiffened  a  little  perhaps  for  fear  he 
might  not  perceive  the  full  value  of  her  dignity,  she 
walked  from  the  room. 

ITie  time  passed  by.     It  grew  perilously  near  to  that 
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16th  of  February.  But  John  took  it  all  very  placidly ; 
probably  that  is  the  way,  when  one  does  these  things  on 
paper.  He  invented  all  day  long,  and  took  as  much 
pride  in  the  ingenuity  and  construction  of  those  letters 
as  ever  he  took  over  his  work. 

"  We  went  last  night  to  the  pit  of  n  theatre,*'  he  said 
one  morning  to  Miss  Morrell.  "  Took  Mrs.  Howse  and 
Liz/ie  and  Maud.  ITie  two  girls  persisted  in  eating 
oranges  till  Maud  put  n  piece  uf  a  Imd  one  in  her  mouth  ; 
then  they  both  stopped.  I  was  rather  glatl  Maud  got 
hold  of  a  bad  one,  because  I  was  just  racking  my  brains 
to  know  how  I  could  stop  them  without  giving 
offence."" 

Miss  Morrell  looked  quietly  up  into  his  face. 

"  You  shouldn't  take  those  sort  of  jjeople  to  u 
theatre,'"  said  she. 

John  took  no  notice  of  lier  grammar.  "  It  was  Jill's 
idea,"  he  replied. 

On  the  16th  of  Febniary,  right  enough,  they  were 
married.  Miss  Morrell  came  that  morning  to  drink  her 
saucer  of  milk  in  honour  of  the  event. 

She  walked  in  without  knocking.  It  was  her 
privilege.  John  was  seated  at  his  table,  with  his  head 
buried  in  his  hands,  his  shoulders  shaking  like  a  woman's 
with  sobs  that  had  no  tears  in  them.  And  there,  before 
him,  with  their  paper  wrappings  all  scattered  about  the 
place,  were  a  pair  of  Dresden-china  shepherds,  playing 
gaily  on  their  lutes.  Hanging  about  the  neck  of  one  of 
them  was  a  card,  on  which  was  written-  "  Tn  John  on 
his  wedding  day — fmm  his  loving  fathrr." 
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Ir  only  it  were  that  these  things  could  continue— but 
alto  !  they  cannot !  We  make  oui  bubbles  with  all  the 
colours  of  heaven  in  them,  but  cannot  abide  to  see  them 
only  floating  in  the  air.  The  greens  anil  jiurpltft,  the 
golds  t»nd  scarlets,  they  seem  «>  real  upon  the  face  of 
that  diaphanous,  crystal  disc,  that  to  touch  them,  to 
find  their  glorious  stain  upon  the  fingers,  ixcoines  the 
desire  of  every  one  of  us.  Out  stretches  the  Imnd,  the 
fingers  tighten  !     Hie  bubble  is  gone  ! 

That  was  much  the  way  with  John's  iKautiful  bubble 
of  Nonsense.  So  long  as  Jill  knew  nothing  of  it;  so 
long  as  he  played  with  the  fairy  thing  by  himself,  it  was 
enough ;  but  the  evcry-day  business  of  life,  in  which 
death  is  one  of  the  unavoidable  duties,  intervened. 
(Jne  cannot  play  at  these  wonderful  games  for  long, 
^'ou  cannot  be  married  on  paper — more  perhaps  is  the 
pity.  There  would  be  fewer  separations,  fewer  mis- 
understandings if  you  could.  Life  unfortunately  does 
not  permit  of  it.  The  law  of  Gravity  is  imiversal. 
You  come  down  to  earth. 

When  John  had  been  living  a  married  life  of  unbroken 
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happiness  for  two  months,  there  came  two  letters  on  the 
same  day  to  Fetter  Lane.  He  looked  at  one  with  no 
greater  bewilderment  than  he  did  at  the  other.  The 
first  was  from  Venice,  in  a  strange  handwriting;  the 
second,  from  Jill.  He  opened  it  apprehensively.  It 
could  not  be  an  invitation  to  her  wedding  ?  She  could 
not  have  done  that  ?    Then  what  ? 

"  Is  there  cny  reason  xchy  we  should  not  see  each  other 
again  ?  I  shall  he  in  Kensington  Gardens  to-morrow  at 
11.30r 

He  laid  it  down  upon  the  table.  For  the  moment,  he 
forgot  the  existence  of  the  other  letter.  In  the  midst 
of  all  his  make-believe,  this  message  from  Jill  was  hard 
to  realize — no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  with  ell  the 
phantoms  in  whose  company  he  had  been  living. 

What  strange  and  unexpected  things  were  women! 
Did  ever  they  know  what  they  wanted  ?  or,  knowing, 
and  having  found  it,  did  any  of  them  believe  it  to 
be  what  they  had  thought  it  at  first? 

Was  she  married?  Since  he  had  come  back  fron] 
Venice,  the  world  might  have  been  dead  of  her.  Ht 
had  heard  nothing— seen  nothing ;  and  now  this  letter 
Like  the  falling  of  some  bolt  of  destruction  from  t 
heaven  of  blue,  it  had  dropped  into  his  garden,  crushinj 
in  its  swift  rush  of  reality  the  tenderest  flowers  he  ha< 
planted  there. 

She  wanted  to  see  him  again.  The  mere  wish  was  j 
command;  the  mere  statement  that  she  would  be  ii 
Kensington  Gardens,  a  summons.     All  his  sacrifice,  hi 
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putting  her  away  from  him  that  day  of  her  departure 
in  Venice,  was  in  one  moment  gone  for  nought;  all 
this  dream  in  which  he  had  been  living  became  the 
bubble  broken  in  the  hand  of  such  circumstance  as  this. 
While  it  had  lasted,  while  he  had  continued  to  hear 
nothing  of  her,  it  had  been  real  enough.  Up  till  that 
moment,  he  ha*l  been  happily  married,  (juietly  living 
down  at  Harefield,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  his 
cottage,  with  its  William  Allan  llichardson  roses  and 
its  insurmountable  wooden  railing,  two  feet  and  a  brick 
high.  Every  day,  he  had  been  coming  up  to  I^ndon  t;i 
work  in  Fetter  Lane  and  to  get  his  letters.  Some  vt-ry 
good  reason,  he  had  given  to  the  old  people  why  they 
should  write  to  him  there.  And  now,  because  he  nuist 
obey  this  summons  to  go  to  Kensington  Gardens  and 
talk  of  things,  perhaps,  that  little  mattered,  for  fear 
they  might  embark  upon  the  sea  of  those  things  that 
did,  all  his  dream  had  vanished.  The  only  reality  left 
him  was  that  he  was  alone. 

With  a  deep  breath  of  resignation,  he  turned  to  the 
other  letter  and  opened  it. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Oret/, 

"  /  am  zc'riting  this  for  ifour  mother,  to  tell  you 
the  unfortunate  news  that  your  father  is  very  ill.  He 
has  had  a  heart  seizure,  and,  I  fear,  cannot  live  more  than 
a  few  days.  I  urn  told  by  Mrs.  Grey  to  ask  you  and  your 
wife  to  come  out  here  as  soon  as  possible.  He  knoies 
the  worst,  and  is  asking  to  see  you  before  he  dies.''"' 

The  paper  bung  limply  in  John's  fingers.     He  stared 
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blindly  at  the  wall  in  front  of  him.  One  hand  of 
ice  seemed  laid  upon  his  forehead ;  the  cold  fingers 
of  another  gripped  his  heart. 

Death — the  end  of  ever}'thing — the  irrevocable  pass- 
ing into  an  impenetrable  darivness !  It  was  well  enough 
to  believe  in  things  hereafter,  but  to  put  it  into  practice 
wanted  a  power  greater  than  belief.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  going  to  die.  I'he  little  old  white-haired 
hidy  was  to  be  left  alone.  How  could  he  belirjve  it  ? 
Would  she  believe  it  ?  Old  people  must  die.  He  had 
said  that  often  enough  to  himself  while  they  hi;d  been 
well,  while  there  had  been  no  fear  of  it.  He  had  said 
it,  as  the  philosopher  says  that  everything  that  is,  is  for 
the  best.  Now,  as  the  philosopher  so  frequently  has  to 
do,  he  had  to  put  it  to  tlie  test. 

His  father  wa^  going  to  die.  In  a  fe-  Jays,  he  would 
see  the  last  of  him.  Then  pictures — scen»^s  in  his 
father's  life — rode  processionally  through  his  mind. 
Last  of  all,  he  saw  him,  hands  trembling,  eyes  alight 
and  expression  eager,  placing  back  the  Dresden  Shep- 
herd in  the  window  of  the  Treasure  Shop — that  same 
gay  figure  in  china  which,  with  its  fellow,  he  had  sent 
to  John  on  his  imaginary  wedding-day. 

With  that  picture,  came  the  tears  tumbling  from  his 
eyes.  The  wall  opposite  became  a  blurred  vision  in 
shadow  as  he  stared  at  it.  And  all  the  time,  the  two 
Dresden  Shepherds,  perched  upon  his  mantelpiece, 
played  gaily  on  their  lutes. 

In  the  light-heartedness  of  his  imagination,  he  had 
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not  conceived  of  this  aspect  of  his  deception.  His 
father  had  asked  to  see  his  wife  before  he  died.  Now, 
he  would  give  the  world  that  the  deception  had  never 
been.  Already,  he  could  see  the  look  of  pain  in  the  old 
gentleman'^s  eyes,  when  he  should  say — as  say  he  must — 
that  he  had  had  to  leave  her  behind.  Already,  he  could 
feel  the  sting  of  his  own  conscience  when,  by  that  bed- 
side in  the  little  room,  he  invented  the  last  messages 
which  Jill  had  sent  to  make  his  passing  the  easier. 

It  had  been  simple  matter  enough  to  conceive  a 
thousand  of  these  messages  and  write  them  upon  paper ; 
it  had  been  simple  matter  enough  to  write  those  letters, 
which  they  were  to  suppose  had  come  from  Jill's  own 
hand.  But  to  act — to  become  the  mummer-  in  mask 
and  tinsel  beside  his  father's  death-bed,  hurt  every 
3ensTbility  he  possessed.  It  was  beyond  him.  He 
K.iew  I>e  could  not  do  it.  Jill  must  know.  Jill  must 
be  told  everything,  the  whole  story  of  this  Hight  of  his 
imagination.  He  trusted  the  gentle  heart  of  her,  at 
least,  to  give  him  some  message  of  her  own — something 
he  could  repeat  for  his  father  to  hear,  without  the 
deriding  knowledge  in  his  heart  that  it  was  all  a  lie, 
all  a  fabrication,  which,  if  the  old  gentleman  did  but 
know,  he  would  reproach  him  with  in  his  last  moments. 

There,  then,  with  the  tears  still  falling  down  his 
cheeks,  he  wrote  to  Jill,  telling  her  everything  ;  eiiclos- 

^  the  last  letter  which  he  had  just  received. 

"Give  vie  .something  to  say^  he  begged — '''■  sonu thing 
which  comes  from  the  kindness  of  mmr  heart  and  not 
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from  the  Jiendiiihn€99  of  my  imagination.  In  those  few 
momenta  yoti  saw  him^  he  must  have  .shoxcn  you  some  of 
the  gentleness  of  his  nature ;  must  hair  shown  you  .some- 
thing which,  putting  aside  the  blame  that  I  deseitr  at 
your  hands  for  all  I  have  mid,  expects  this  generosity 
from  you.  I  have  become  a  hggar,  an  imjxniunate 
beggar,  scarcely  to  be  denied ;  bid  I  become  so  with  all 
humility.  Jtutt  write  me  a  line.  Yim  can  see  now,  that 
I  dare  not  meet  you  to-morrow,  now  that  you  know.  But 
send  me  a  line  as  soon  as  you  receive  this,  xchich  I  may 
learn  Ity  heart  and  repeat  to  him  xcith  a  conscience  made 
clear,  in  .to  mtwh  as  I  shall  know  that  such  words  hax'e 
actually  been  said  by  you."" 

When  he  had  posted  this,  John  began  the  packing  of 
those  things  which  he  would  require  for  the  journey. 
Into  the  chap(.>l  of  unredeniption,  he  marched,  and  made 
an  indiscriminate  offering  of  everything  he  possessed  on 
his  list  of  sacrificial  objects.  The  high  priest  swept 
them  all  into  his  keeping  and  winked  at  his  acolytes. 

The  next  morning  came  Jill's  reply.  John  tore  it 
open,  and  read  and  re-read  and  re-read  again — 

"  Meet  me  on  Friday  morning  on  the  Piazetta  at 
12  oV." 
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To  believe  is  the  greater  part  of  reality. 

Despite  all  argument  that  flung  itself  at  his  crwlulitv, 
John  believed  that  Jill  would  be  true  to  her  word. 
Reasons  in  multitude  there  were,  why  it  should  1h'  im- 
|)ossible  for  her  to  take  such  a  journey  at  such  short 
notice.  He  admitted  them  all,  as  his  mind  presented 
them  before  him  ;  yet  still  he  believed.  Though  his 
faith  ti-embled  a  thousand  times  in  the  balance  ;  though 
common  sense  warned  him  insistently  that  hope  was 
fruitless;  nevertheless,  he  believed.  Even  when  the 
little  men  on  the  Plaza  began  the  striking  of  their 
twelve  strokes  on  that  Friday  morning  and,  searching 
th"  fnndolas  as  they  rode  in  sight,  searching  them  with 
t  1  ig  and  pupils  dilated  in  nervous  expectiuicy, 

;    t  ?  no  sight  of  Jill,  he  still  had  faith    that 

ti  .led  above  all  reason  and  overcame  all  doubt. 

The  vibrations  of  the  last  stroke  from  the  great  clock 
in  the  Square  had  died  down  to  the  faint  trenjbling  in 
his  ear ;  the  single  bell  in  all  the  churches  was  tolling 
for  the  Angelus ;  hojre  was  just  beginning  to  flicker  in 
John's  heart  as  a  candle  trembles  that  feels  its  approach- 
ing end  and  then,  round  the  comer  of  the  Rio  San 
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Luch  shooting  quickly  into  the  Grand  Canal,  came  the 
twentieth  gondola  John  had  enpied,  in  which  one  solitary 
lady  WH.S  seated. 

Something  about  the  ha>«te  with  which  this  gondolier 
plie<l  hin  oar,  Humething  in  the  attitude  of  the  lady  as 
she  half-leant  forwanl,  half-rccliued  upon  the  cushion 
at  her  back,  something  even  in  the  crisp,  swift  hiss  of 
the  water  as  it  shot  away  from  the  bows,  brought  him 
the  conviction  at  liwt  that  it  was  Jill.  When  instinct 
is  once  awake,  it  finds  a  thousand  little  proofs  to  give  it 
assurance. 

As  the  gondola  vatiu:  nearer,  the  latly  moved  her 
position.  She  had  observwl  John  waiting.  He  strained 
his  eyes  to  see  through  the  glare  of  light  that  sparkled 
up  from  the  dancing  water.  Then  a  little  w'lite  hand- 
kerchief darted  out,  and  fluttering,  shook  the  beating 
of  his  heart  with  rcalizati<m.     It  was  Jill. 

In  another  moment,  he  was  holding  her  hands  and 
saying  the  most  commonplace  words  of  greeting,  but  in 
a  voice  that  held  in  it  all  the  joy  of  his  heart.  The 
gondolier  stood  by  smiling,  waiting  to  be  paid.  The 
signora  had  wanted  to  be  taken  ({uickly  to  the  Piazetta, 
and  he  had  travelled  as  fast  as  if  they  were  going  to  a 
funeral.  It  was  almost  payment  enough  to  see  her 
meeting  with  the  signor.  Not  quite  enough,  however, 
for  when  they  walked  away,  forgetting,  in  the  embar- 
rassment of  their  happiness,  what  he  was  owed,  he 
stepped  forward  and,  very  politely,  touched  John's  arm. 

"  Dotie   lire,   signor,'"'   he    said,    and    showed    some 
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w<Niderftil  teeth  in  a  brilliant  imile.  J<  hn  thought  of 
*  London  cabby  under  similar  rircumatances,  giviiif; 
him  three  and  a  Hmile  an  well. 

Then  he  turned  back  to  Jill. 

♦♦  Well— are  you  Roing  to  explain  it  «"  'f"  lie  nNked. 

"'I'here'*  nothing  to  explain,''  Hhe  »aitl,  half  iaufrhing 
— "  I'm  here — iitn't  that  enough  ?" 

»*  But  your  luiMbanil  ? " 

'♦  We're  not  married  yet.  I  pleaded  tor  n  long 
engagement." 

•*  Theu  your  people  •  " 

"Aren't  you  satistiwl  that  I'm  here?"  Hhe  Haid 
gently.  "  Does  it  matter  how  I  got  here  ?  You  nught 
jurt  as  well  be  curiouN  to  know  whether  I  eaine  by  the 
8t  Gothard  or  the  Siniplon.  But  you  don't  ask  that. 
I'm  here — you  don't  worry  about  that.  Then  why  worry 
about  the  other  ?  "  and  her  eyes  twinkled  with  mystery. 

"Is  it  Mrs.  Crossthwaite  again  ?" 

She  nodded  her  head  with  a  laugh. 

•'She's  with  you?  ' 

"No — she's  at  her  cottage  in  Devonshire." 

"  But  you'll  be  found  out." 

"  Not  if  I  go  Vwck  to-moiTow." 

"  And  you  are  going  back  r  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  came  all  this  way ? " 

•'  Yes — here  I  am — in  the  City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense 
again." 

"  The  little  old  white-haired  lady  was  right  then  !  " 
he  exdainied. 
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•'How  right?" 

"  She  said  that  yoi'  would  come  anywhere,  that  you 
would  do  anything  for  me." 

Jill  tried  to  meet  his  eyes. 

"  When  did  she  say  that  > "  she  asked. 

"  Last  year — after  you  had  gone." 

He  watched  her  as  he  waited  for  her  to  reply,  but 
she  kept  silent.  It  was  not  a  moment  in  which  she 
dared  to  speak  ;  moreover,  other  matters  were  waiting. 

In  St.  Mark's,  beneath  the  image  of  St.  Anthony, 
where  they  had  met  the  year  before,  they  chose  to  go 
and  make  their  arrangements.  There  is  everything  that 
is  conservative  about  romance.  Places  become  dear  for 
themselves,  for  the  spirit  of  the  romance  which,  like  a 
lingering  perfume,  still  hangs  about  their  comers.  The 
times  alter  perhaps,  sometimes  even  the  woman  herself 
is  different ;  but  the  spirit,  the  romance,  and  with  them 
often  the  place,  remain  the  same. 

"  You  understand  all  it  means,  your  coming  to  see 
them  .'' "  he  asked  when  they  were  seated.  "  You  under- 
stood my  letter  ?     You  realize  what  I've  been  saying  ?  " 

"  Yes,  every  word." 

"  Then  why  did  you  come  ?  " 

"I  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  his  dying  without " 

she  hesitated,  or  did  she  hang  upon  the  words  ? — "  with- 
out seeing  your— your  wife  as  he  wanted  to.  Oh,  John  ! 
Why  did  you  say  it  ?  It  wasn't  right  of  you !  You 
(mght  not  to  have  done  it!" 

She  was  angry !  His  beautiful  nonsense  had  offended 
her !     Might  he  not  have  known  that  ?     Wliat  woman 
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in  the  world  was  there  who  could  have  understood  so 
well  as  to  sympathize  with  the  trick  which  he  had 
played. 

"If  it  has  annoyed  you,"  said  he,  "why  did  yon 
come?  Of  course,  I  know  it  was  unpardonable;  but 
then,  I  thought  you'd  never  know.  I  didn't  understand 
how  much  a  fabrication,  an  invention  it  was,  until  I 
heard  that  he  was  dying  and  wanted  to  see  you  before 
the  end.  It  had  been  so  easy  to  make  up  till  then.  I'd 
become  infatuated  with  my  own  success.  Then,  when  I 
got  the  letter  from  the  doctor,  I  realized  that  I  was 
done.  I  couldn't  go  to  his  death-bed,  making  up  lies, 
giving  him  messages  that  had  never  passed  your  lips, 
never  entered  into  your  thoughts.  I  was  done.  And  I 
hoped  you'd  understand.  I  hoped — like  a  fool,  I 
suppose — that  you  wouldn't  be  oft'ended." 

"  But  I'm  not  offended." 

He  stared  at  her.  Even  St.  Anthony  stared,  because 
St.  Anthony  does  not  know  so  much  about  women  as 
you  would  expect.  He  knows  full  well  their  extra- 
ordinary valuation  of  trifles,  but  on  serious  matters  such 
as  these,  he  is  as  ignorant  of  them  as  the  rest  of  us. 

"  You're  not  offended  !  "  echoetl  John. 

"  No." 

"  Then  why  did  you  say  I  was  wTong  ?  Why  did  you 
say  I  ought  not  to  have  done  it  ? " 

"  Because  it  was  not  fair  to  them.  They  might  have 
found  out.  The  little  old  white-haired  lady  may  find 
out  even  now." 
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"  I'hen  you  don't  think  it  was  unfair  to  you  ?  " 

"  Vou  thought  I  should  ?" 

He  nodded  emphatically  two  or  three  times. 

"That,  I  believe,  is  the  way  you  judge  women.  That 
is  why  their  actions  are  so  incomprehensible  to  you. 
You  form  an  opinion  of  them  and  then,  naturally,  every- 
thing they  do  seems  a  mystery,  because  you  won't  change 
your  opinion.  They're  not  the  mystery.  I  assure  you 
women  are  very  simple.  The  mystery  is  that  their 
actions  don't  conform  with  your  pre-conceived  opinion." 
She  stumbled  over  those  last  big  words.  She  was  not 
(juite  sure  of  them.  They  sounded  very  large,  but  they 
sounded  as  if  they  expressed  what  she  felt.  What  they 
really  meant  was  another  matter.  She  could  have  told 
you  nothing  about  that.  That  is  not  the  way  women 
choose  their  words. 

"  Well  now,"  he  said,  "  we  must  be  going.  Of 
course  I  haven't  been,  though  I  arrived  last  night. 
I  counted  on  your  coming." 

"  Yes — "  she  whispered.  "  That's  the  wonderful  part 
about  you — you  believe." 

She  thought  of  her  father — she  thought  of  the  man 
with  the  brown  beard  like  St.  Joseph.  They  believed 
nothing  until  it  was  before  their  eyes.  But  a  woman 
likes  to  be  trusted,  because  at  least  she  means  to  do 
what  she  says ;  sometimes — God  knows — she  does  it. 
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THK    PASSING 

It  was  a  greater  ordeal  than  they  knew  of,  for  Death, 
though  he  is  forever  in  our  uiidst,  always  covers  his  face, 
and  you  may  never  recognize  the  features  until  that  last 
moment  when,  with  the  sweeping  gestm-e  of  the  arm, 
he  throws  aside  the  folds  that  enshroud  him,  and  in  his 
quiet  voice,  so  low,  yet  so  distinct,  ainiounccs,  "  It  is 
finished." 

At  the  ojMjning  of  the  little  door,  they  beheld  the 
dear  old  white-haired  lady.  Her  arms  fell  aljout  them 
both  and,  in  her  feeble  way,  she  clasped  them  to  her. 
It  was  not  hysterical,  not  that  cry  of  the  witless  woman 
who  is  faced  by  the  stem  matters  of  life  and  will  lean 
upon  any  shoulder  to  support  her  weight.  She  was 
losing  that  which  was  hers  alone,  and  these  two,  though 
she  thought  they  belonged  irrevocably  to  each  othei-, 
belonged  also  in  their  way  to  her.  They  were  all  now 
that  was  left  her. 

"  How  is  he  ?  "asked  John,  as  she  led  them  down  that 
vast  chamber  to  the  deep-set  door  which  openetl  to  the 
tiny  bedroom. 

"You're  only  just  in  time,"  she  replied.  "The 
priest  is  with  him.     It's  just  the  end." 
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There  was  a  ti-ue,  a  steady  note  of  reconciliation  in 
her  voice.  She  knew  and  had  accepted  the  inevitable 
with  that  silent  courage  which  brave  women  have. 
You  knew  that  there  would  be  no  sudden  passionate 
outbursts  of  cries  and  tears  when  at  last  it  actually  was 
all  over.  His  time  of  departure  had  come.  She  recog- 
nized it;  had  faced  it  bravely  for  the  last  few  days. 
On  Claudina's  ample  bosom,  the  first  wild  torrent  of 
weeping  ha<l  been  made ;  for  your  servant,  your  meanest 
jilave  is  a  woman  when  she  understands  in  such  moments 
as  these.  When  her  agony  had  passed,  she  ha<l  raised 
her  head,  brushed  away  the  tears.  With  warm  water 
Claudina  had  bathed  her  eyes  and  then,  bravely  setting 
a  smile  upon  her  trembling  lips,  she  had  gone  to  watch 
by  his  bedside. 

Gently,  now,  she  opened  the  door  and  admitted  them, 
then  silently  closed  it  behind  her.  ITie  jalousies  were 
shut.  In  faint  bars  of  light,  the  sunshine  stole  into 
the  room  and  lit  it  faintly  as  though  it  were  stainetl 
through  the  amber-coloured  glass  of  church  windows. 
In  a  deep  shadow,  burnt  the  tiny  flame  of  retl  upon  their 
bedroom  altar.  Bowed  humbly  down  before  it  knelt 
the  priest,  whose  even,  muttered  tones  just  stirred  in  a 
gentle  vibration  of  sound  as  of  some  hive  of  bees 
muffled  with  a  heavy  cloth  and,  only  with  the  sibilant 
lisping  of  the  breath  between  his  lips  as  he  pronounced 
certain  letters,  did  it  seem  that  a  man  was  speaking  at 
all.  It  was  all  so  quiet,  so  even,  so  monotonous,  a  gentle 
noise  to  waft  a  spirit  to  its  last  sleep. 
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In  a  dark  corner  of  the  room,  away  from  the  rest, 
almost  lost  in  the  shadow,  knelt  Claudina,  her  head 
bent  low  upon  her  breast,  her  shoul(!<  is  gently  lifting 
and  falling  in  sobs  that  were  tune<l  low  to  the  silenee. 
She  did  not  look  up  as  they  entered.  The  priest  did 
not  move  his  head.  It  aU  continued,  just  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  and,  lying  still,  inert  upon  the  pillow, 
almost  lost  in  the  big  IkhI,  was  that  silent  figui-e  of 
the  old  white-haired  gentleman,  who  never  stirred, 
nor  utterctl  any  sound,  as  though  the  chanting  of 
the  priest  had  already  lulled  him  to  his  infinite 
sleep. 

They  all  knelt  down  by  the  bedside,  buried  their 
faces  in  their  hands,  and  the  chanting  continued, 

\Vliat  thoughts  passed  through  the  minds  of  those 
two  who  knelt  there,  playing  their  part,  acting  the  life 
which  both  of  them  knew  could  never  Ik'  real,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say.  In  the  face  of  death,  the  mind 
has  such  simple  thoughts,  that  words  can  scarcely  touch 
their  expression.  Remorse  may  have  scourged  them ; 
it  may  have  been  that,  i;.  seeing  the  jH'aceful  passing  of 
his  spirit,  they  were  satisfietl  that  what  they  did  was  for 
the  best ;  or,  in  the  deepest  secrets  of  their  hearts,  they 
mav  have  Ijeen  longing  that  it  all  were  true.  Yet,  theri; 
they  both  knelt,  with  the  little  old  white-haired  lady  by 
their  side.  For  all  the  world,  you  nught  have  thought, 
as  did  all  the  others  in  the  room,  that  they  were  husband 
and  wife  on  the  very  threshold  of  that  journey  through 
the  years  of  which,  this  death-bed  meeting  was  the  gate 
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where  all  must  pass  out  into  the  land  that  is  in  the  blue 
haze  beyond. 

Presently,  the  voice  of  the  priest  became  silent.  The 
heads  of  all  sank  lower  in  their  hands  as  the  Extreme 
Unction  was  given.  God  visits  the  earth  in  great 
silences.  It  was  a  wonderful  silence  then.  The  wine 
gurgling  softly  into  the  cup,  the  unfolding  of  the  little 
napkin,  the  paten  being  laid  upon  the  tongue,  the  last 
brave  effort  as  the  old  gentleman  swallowed  the  sacred 
bread,  were  all  noises  that  thrilled  and  quivered  in 
that  silence. 

Then  it  was  all  passed,  all  finished,  the  spirit  cleansed, 
the  last  gentle  confession  made  of  such  sins  of  thought 
and  deed  as  a  brave  and  generous  gentleman  is  capable 
of.  The  priest  rose  to  his  feet  and,  taking  his  little 
vessels  with  him  in  their  case,  stole  quietly  from  the 
room.  A  moment  or  so  passed  in  still  deeper  silence. 
At  last  Claudina  rose.  She  crossed  herself  as  she 
passed  the  little  altar,  crept  also  to  the  door  and 
went  away. 

Now  the  silence  was  still  deeper  than  before,  as 
though,  in  the  mere  fimctions  of  their  living,  these  two 
had  taken  with  them  their  disturbing  elements  of  full- 
blooded  life  from  this  place  where  life  was  so  fainting 
and  so  weak.  When  they  had  gone,  the  very  vibrations 
seemed  more  still  and  a  greater  quietness  fell  with  their 
absence. 

And  the  three  who  remained,  continued  there  motion- 
less on  their  knees — motionless,  until,  in  the  midst  of 
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"  M:ikc  your  live?  out  of  love,  as  I  have  made  mine." 
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the  8Jlenn>,  came  the  whinpering  of  a  tirc<l  voice — a 
voice,  pronouncing  with  infinite  difficulty,  one,  single 
word, 

»M„hn— .John." 

John  knelt  quickly  upright.  lie  •slrctchwl  out  his 
hand  and  found  u  hand  to  unit  it,  a  liniid  that  could 
not  hold,  that  only  lay  in  tender  NubnuNsion  u|M)m  lii-s 
own. 

"  Father,*"  he  said  ;  and  that,  after  all,  is  the  tiidy 
word  that  a  xon  can  say — father  or  mother — they  are 
the  last  words  lefl  in  the  dee|>est  heart  of  a  man.  He 
utters  them,  incoherently  ahnost,  when  emotion  is 
choking  s{K>cch. 

"  Where  is  Jill  i-"  the  voice  whisia-rwl  aj^ain. 

Jill  crept  round  on  her  knees  to  his  sidi'.  With  one 
hand  below  in  the  tlarkness,  .lohn  held  hers.  They 
clasped  thenj  and  uuclasjied  them  as  the  sobs  rose  and 
broke  silently  in  their  throats. 

The  old  gentleman's  eyes  took  a  light  into  them,  as 
he  saw  their  heads  together  by  his  l)edside.  With  a 
great  effort,  he  strained  himself  to  rise  upon  one  elbow 
in  the  bed  and,  laying  the  other  hand  upon  their  heads, 
he  whispered  that  blessing  which  it  has  been  in  the 
power  of  the  father  to  give  from  time  immemorial. 

"  God  bless  you,""'  he  whispered.  "  Make  your  lives 
out  of  love,  as  I  have  made  mine.  Make  your  children 
out  of  love,  as  I  have  made  mine.  Make  your  work  out 
of  love,  as  I  hive  made  mine." 

His  voice  burnt  low,  but  yet  it  burnt.     The  Hanie  of 
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it  wM  there.  It  makcI  into  the  very  heart*  of  them. 
.TilpH  fingcnt  Uy  in  JuhnV  m  a  bird  that  it  starved  and 
cold,  Vwn  limply  in  the  hami  that  Muccoum  it.  Her 
chcvkH  were  nMhcn  white.  Her  eye*  ntared  wildly  before 
her  at  the  imttvni  o!i  the  counterpane  anil  teaw  rolled 
from  them  without  heed  or  tttay. 

'i1ic  momcntN  {NU«Ned  then,  an  the  old  gentleman 
leuiit  back  upon  bin  pillowH.  Without  moving,  they 
Ntayed  there  with  hoadH  bowed  down  before  him.  At 
last,  he  move<l  again.  His*  hand  Htretched  out  once 
more  and  felt  for  Jtihn'H. 

"  (iod  blew  you,  my  boy,"  he  Haid,  aH  his  Hon  bent 
over  hnn.  "  You've  nmde  u.s  very  happy.  You've  net 
your  life  just  ft»  we  could  wish.  Now  do  your  work.  I 
i'X|)ect  I  Hhall  hear  how  you  get  on.  They  won't  keep 
that  from  me.  Tliey'll  let  me  see  your  first  happy 
ending.  It'.s  the  only  way  to  eml — like  this.  Now  kiw 
me — you  don't  mind — this  time — do  you?" 

John  kissed  him,  as  pilgrims  ki^(8  the  feet  of  God. 

"  And  tell  me — "  the  old  gentleman  whispered. 
He  iMUised  to  breathe  as  the  thought  came  swiftly  on 
him.  "Tell  me — why  did  you  kiss  me — on  the  fore- 
head—that night — n  year  ago?" 

"  I'd  .si't-n  you  in  the  Treasure  Shop,  sir — and  I " 

the  words  wrestled  in  his  throat,  "  I  thought  you  were 
the  finest  man  I'd  ever  known." 

The  old  gentleman  lay  back  again  upon  his  pillows. 
The  light  of  a  great  pride  was  flashing  in  his  eyes.  His 
son  had  called  him — sir.     That  was  all.     Yet  in  that 
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niomcnt,  he  fvlt  like  a  Viking  being  boittc  out  u|K)n  hin 
burning  i»hip  into  the  Mca  of  noble  iMirial.  Hin  ikmi  hiul 
called  him  xir.  lie  Iny  Htill,  listening  to  the  gn>at 
Hound  of  it,  an  it  trtnuiietMl  triumphantly  in  hin  ean*. 
Hin  Mm,  who  WHM  going  to  be  far  greater  than  he  hail 
ever  been,  wIionc  work  wa»  alxive  and  beyond  all  work 
that  he  had  e'  .t  done — hin  Mon  had  calhnl  him — oir. 

Then,  for  (*ome  tiuie,  everything  was  ntill  oncv  more, 
lliey  Iwnt  their  hemlN  again  within  their  hanclH.  At 
laitt,  the  little  old  white-haired  lady,  like  the  ipieen  in 
all  her  wonderful  splendour,  pif|>aring  for  the  loNt 
Muttee,  nwe  wlowly  to  her  feet. 

Before  Mhe  could  make  her  way  roimd  to  liiH  oide,  he 
called  breathleMtly — 

"Marie!  Marie!"  and  theix'  was  <|uickne)M  in  bin 
voice. 

She  hurrie<l  swiftly  to  him  with  withered  hands  held 
out  in  dumb  ap|K>al. 

"Marie,""  he  whis|H'rfd,  "it's  coming,  my  belovi-d. 
I  feel  it- "in  my  throat.     Cross  me " 

She  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  with  tpiick  avi! 
trembling  fingers,  on  his  foR-hend  and  on  his  oreast ; 
then,  sitting  upright  with  his  last  strength,  he  made 
the  sign  upon  her,  as  she  blindly  guided  his  hand — 
just  a.s  they  had  done  every  night  of  theii  life. 

"  God  bless — you — my  dear — one,"  he  nmttered,  and 
then  he  slipped  slowly  back,  carrj-ing  her  with  him  tXs 
his  arms  fell  round  her. 

And  there  they  lay  in  the  greatest  silence  of  all. 
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The  evening,  with  her  quiet  feet,  had  stolen  across 
the  sky ;  night  was  fast  riding  in  the  wake  of  her, 
when  at  last  they  left,  the  little  old  white-haired  laxly 
alone. 

Repeatedly  John  had  offered  to  stay  and  keep  her 
company. 

"Vou  may  not  sleep,  dearest,"  he  said  gently. 
"Some  one  had  better  be  with  you." 

"  I  shall  have  Claudina,"  she  replied  with  a  smile  of 
gratitude.  "And  I  think  I  shall  sleep.  Fve  scarcely 
been  to  bed  since  he  was  ill.  I  think  I  shall  sleep." 
And  her  eyes  closed  involuntarily. 

Jill  offered  to  stay,  to  help  her  to  bed,  to  sit  by  her 
side  until  she  slept.  But,  patiently  and  persistenil", 
she  shook  her  tired,  white  head  and  smiled. 

"  Claudina  understands  my  little  fidgety  'vays,"  she 
said,  "  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  better  with  her." 

Down  the  vast  chamber,  she  walked  with  them  again 
to  the  little  door.  Her  head  was  high  and  brave,  but 
the  heart  within  her  beat  so  faintly  and  so  still,  that 
sometimes,  unseen  by  them,  she  put  her  hand  ui)on  her 
bodice  to  assure  herself  that  it  beat  at  all. 
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Before  they  pulled  the  heavy  curtain,  she  stopped, 
taking  both  their  hands  in  hers. 

"  My  dear,  dear  children,"  she  whispered,  and  for  the 
fiixt  time  her  voice  quivered.  A  sob  answered  it  in 
Jill's  throat.  She  tried  to  face  the  old  lady's  eyes, 
bright  with  a  strange  and  almost  unnatural  brilliance, 
but  a  thousand  reproaches  cried  at  her  courage  and 
beat  it  back. 

"My  dear,  dear  children,"  said  the  old  lady  once 
more,  and  this  time  her  voice  tonk  a  new  power  into 
itself.  Her  figure  seemed  to  straighten,  her  eyes  to 
steady  with  resolve. 

"  I  have  something  I  want  to  say ;  something  your 
father  would  have  said  as  well,  had  there  been  time. 
I  thought  of  waiting  till  to-morrow,  perhaps  till  he  was 
buried.  But  I'm  going  to  say  it  now  ;  before  you  can 
tell  me  what  I  know  you  mean  to  do.  I  discussed  it  all 
with  your  father  before  you  came,  and  he  quite  agreed 
with  me."  She  paused ;  a  gi"eat,  deep  breath  she  drew, 
as  does  a  painter  when  he  nerves  his  hand.  In  the 
gathering  darkness  in  that  great  room,  they  waited  with 
all  attention  expectant. 

"  When  your  father  is  buried,"  she  began  slowly, 
drawing  with  reserve  from  that  long  deep  breath,  '*  I 
am  going  to  live  on  here."  Quickly,  she  raised  her  hand 
before  John  could  answer.  She  thought  she  knew  what 
he  was  going  to  say.  "  No  ! "  she  said,  "  you  must  let 
me  finish.  I'm  going  to  live  on  here.  For  the  next 
ten  years,  these  rooms  belong  to  us,  and  ten  years," 
she  smiled,  "  are  more  than  I  shall  need.     I  could  not 
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leave  here.  I  know  it  so  well.  You  want  me  to  come 
.  and  live  with  you,  but  no," — the  white  head  shook,  and 
a  curl  fell  out  of  place  upon  lier  cheek.  She  did  not 
notice  it.  "  No,  I  know  what  is  best,""  she  went  on. 
"Your  father  and  I  deciflcd  what  was  rij^ht.  Old 
jieople  have  their  place.  They  should  never  <^et  in 
the  way  of  the  ones  who  are  just  begiiuiing.  I  sluill 
be  contented  waitin'^  here  for  the  year  to  come  round 
to  bring  you  both  to  see  me.  Don't  think  I  shall  be 
discontented.  Claudina  will  take  care  of  me,  and  I 
shall  not  Ik  in  your  way.  You'll  like  me  all  the 
better  in  the  smnmer.  I  get  tiresome  in  the  winter. 
I  know  I  do.  He  used  not  to  say  so,  but  Claudina  has 
to  admit  it.  I  get  colds.  I  have  to  be  looked  after. 
Sometimes  I'm  in  l)ed  for  days  together  and  have  to  be 
nursed.  All  of  which  things,"  she  added,  turning  with 
a  bright  smile  to  Jill,  "  Claudina  can  do  so  nuich  more 
easily  than  you.     She's  more  accustomed  to  them." 

And  look  at  my  poor  hands,  she  might  have  said,  * 
how  much  would  you  not  have  to  do  for  me  ?  You 
would  have  to  dress  me,  to  undress  me,  to  get  me  up, 
to  put  me  to  bed.  Hut  she  hid  her  hands.  Those 
withered  hands  had  their  pathos  even  for  her.  She 
would  not  press  them  upon  their  notice. 

"  Think  over  what  Tve  said,  dear,"  she  concluded, 
looking  up  to  John.  "Tell  me  what  you've  thought 
about  it  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day  I  know  all  this 
evening,  it  has  been  in  your  mind  to  tell  ine  of  the 
arrangements  you  have  thought  of  making  for  me  in 
your  little  cottage ;  but  think  over  it  again,  from  my 
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point  of  view.     Understand  it  as  I  do,  and  I'm  sure 
you'll  find  I'm  right" 

And  they  could  say  nothing.     In  silence,  they  had 
listened  to  all   the  indomitable  courage,  to  this  little 
old  white-haireil  lady  preparing  to  face  the  great  lone- 
liness after  death.     In  silence,  Jill  had  bent  down  and 
kissed  her.     The   last  lash  had  fallen  upon  her  then. 
She  could  not   speak.     By  the  bed-side   of  the    old 
gentleman,  the  utmost  tears  had  tumbled  from  her  eyes. 
And  now  this,  from  the  little  old  lady,  had  been  more 
than  she  could  bear.     I'hat  sensation  which  they  call 
the  breaking  of  the  heart,   was  almost   stifling    the 
breath  within  her.     The  whole  army  of  her  emotions 
had  been  thundering  all  this  time  at  the  gates  of  her 
heart.     When  she  had  heard  his  blessing,  she  had  flung 
the  gates  open  wide.     Now,  they  were  trampling  her 
beneath  their  feet.    She  could  not  rise  above  them.    She 
could  not  even  cry  out  loud  the  remorse  and  pain  she  felt. 
With  John,  this  silence  that  was  forced  upon  him  was 
more  cruel  still.     On  a  scaffold,  set  before  the  crowd, 
he  stood,  listening  to  the  loathing  and  reproach  that 
groanetl   in   every   throat.     The    little    old   lady   was 
making   this   sacrifice,  and  yet,  he   knew   a  thousand 
times  that  he  should  not  let  it  l)e.     To  stand  there 
then  and,  in  that  derisive  silence,  to  quietly  give  consent, 
was  the  utmost  penalty  that  he  could  pay.     Then,  in 
the  teeth  of  all  reproach,  as  though  to  shut  out  from 
his  ears  the  moaning  of  that  cruel,  relentless  crowd,  he 
caught  her  slender  figure  in  his  arms  and  strained  her 
to  him. 
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"  My  little  mother,"  he  said  wildly  in  his  breath ; 
"  it  can't  be  like  that — it  can't  be !  Something  must 
be  done.    I'll  think  it  out,  but  something  must  be  done.''' 

Then,  kissing  her  again  and  again,  he  put  her  down 
from  him,  as  you  put  back  a  little  doll  into  its  cradle 
— a  little  doll  which  some  thoughtless  hantl  has 
treated  ill. 

They  saui  no  word  to  each  other  as  they  passed 
through  the  archway  this  time.  In  silence,  they 
stepped  into  the  gondola  which  had  been  waiting  at 
the  steps  for  an  hour  and  more. 

John  told  him  the  hotel  at  which  Jill  was  staying, 
and  the  gondolier  pushefl  out  into  the  bhu-k  water. 
Another  moment,  and  they  were  swaying  into  the  soft 
velvet  darkness,  rent  here  and  there  with  little  points 
of  orange  light,  where  a  lamp  burnt  warmly  in  some 
tiny  window. 

"And  to-morrow,"  said  John  presently,  "you  must 
go  back  ?     Perhaps  that's  the  hardest  part  of  it." 

"I  shall  not  go  for  a  few  days,"  Jill  replieil  (|uietly. 

He  looked  qaickly  at  her  white  face.  Impulsively  his 
hand  stretched  out  to  hers.  She  stare<l  before  her  as  he 
took  it.  She  was  like  a  figure  of  ivory,  set  strangely  in 
black  marble,  as  black  as  the  water  itself  There  was 
no  movement  from  her,  no  stir,  scarcely  a  sign  of  life. 

"  That's  gootl  of  you,"  he  said  in  honest  thankfulness, 
"  You're  being  wonderfully  good  to  me."  He  repeated 
it,  ruminating,  with  his  eyes  looking  out  into  the 
distance  where  hers  were  set.  "  But,  I  might  have 
known  you'd  be  that." 

F  V 
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She  shuddered.     PraiHe  from  him,  then,  hurt  more 
than  all.     She  shuddered  as  if  a  wind  had  chilled  her. 
After  a  long  pause,  he  moved  and  spoke  apain. 
"  How  are  you  going  to  manage  ?  "  he  asked.   "  What 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 
"  I  shall  write." 
"  Home  ?  " 

*»  No — to  Mrs.  Crossthwaite." 
"Is  it  safe?" 
"  I  think  so."" 

"But  you  mustn't  be  discovered,"  he  said  quickly. 
Conscience  pulled  him  first  one  way,  then  another. 
Every  instinct  promptetl  him  to  accept  her  generosity 
without  question.  "  You  nuist  not  take  too  great  a 
risk.     Why,  indeed,  should  you  take  any  ?  " 

The  words  came  slowly.  He  felt  both  glad  and  sorry 
when  once  they  were  spoken.  The  tragedy  of  life  is 
indecision.  They  bury  suicides  at  the  cross-roads,  for 
that  is  where  lurks  all  tragedy — the  indecision  of  which 
way  to  choose. 

At  last,  she  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  him.    The 
hand  he  held,  quickened  with  feeling.     It  became  alive. 
He  felt  the  fingers  tighten  on  his  own. 
"  You  are  thinking  of  me  r "  she  said. 
"  I  must,"  he  replied. 

"  You  feel  it  your  duty  because  I'm  here  alone  f  " 
He  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  feel  duty,"  he  answered.  "There  is  no 
such  thing.  People  do  what  they  do.  When  it  is  a 
disagreeable  thing  to  do,  they  make  it  worth  the  doing 
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by  calling  it  duty.  That  is  the  sMitisfaction  they  get 
out  of  it.  But  everything  that  i.s  done,  is  done  for  love 
—love  of  self  or  love  of  other  people.  Duty  is  the 
name  that  enhances  the  value  of  disagreeable  things. 
But  it's  only  a  name,  'llieres  nothing  behind  it- 
nothing  human,  nothing  real.  I  don't  feel  duty  as 
some  do,  and  so  I  never  attempt  anything  that's  dis- 
agreeable. A  thing  that  is  wi-ight-d  is  repugnant  to 
me.  Just  now  things  are  very  hard— just  now  I  scarcely 
know  which  way  to  turn.  The  little  old  white-haired 
lady  puts  her  arms  round  me  and  I  feel  I  can't  let  her 
go.  You  hold  my  hand  and  I  feel  that  I  would  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  save  yo\i  from  a  moment's  unhappi- 
ness."  Helucbintly  he  let  go  her  hand  and  sat  upright. 
"  Here  we  are ;  I  say  gootl-night  here.  You  nuist  think 
before  you  write  that  letter." 

She  put  out  a  detaining  hand. 

"  Tell  him  to  go  back  to  your  rooms,"  she  said.  "  Til 
take  you  back  there  before  I  go  in.    I've  got  a  lot  to  say." 

John  smiletl  incredulously.  He  could  have  asketl 
heaven  for  no  greater  gift.  His  heart  was  sick.  There 
was  nothing  but  disillusionment  to  which  he  could  look 
forward.  His  own  disillusionment  had  come  already ; 
but  that  of  the  little  old  white-haired  lady  was  harder 
to  bear  than  his  own.  Stretching  bef(H-e  him,  an  ugly 
shadow,  he  saw  the  unswerving  promise  of  that  day 
when  he  nmst  tell  her  all  tlie  truth  ;  that  day,  a  year 
perhaps  to  come,  when,  arriving  in  Venice  without  Jill, 
he  must  explain  her  absence,either  by  another  fabrication 
or  the  naked  fact. 
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To  hide  hi«  face  fn»m  it  all  a  little  longer;  to  have 
Jill's  prewnce  tloMinn  his  eyes  to  it,  even  though  it  were 
only  for  a  speck  of  time  in  the  eternity  that  was  to 
follow,  was  A  reprieve  from  which  he  hail  not  dare*!  to 

hope. 

"  You  mean  that  ?"  he  said  eagerly. 
"  Vts." 

John  gave  the  onler.     T\k  gondolier  did  not  smile. 
IVrhaps  the  motion  of  his  oar  as  he  swung  them  round 
was  a  gentle  counnent.     Every  man  has  his  different 
metlium  of  expression.     There  was  once  a  ballet  dancer 
who,  whenever  she  l)ecame  excited  and  was  <lriven  to 
gestiiuliition,  always  caught  her  skirt  just  below  the 
knee  and  lifted  it  to  show  her  instep.     It  meant  more 
than  any  wonls  she  could  ever  have  uttere*!. 
John  sat  bick  jigain  by  Jill's  side. 
"  Oh  !  it's  good,"  he  said,  half  aloud,  half  to  himself. 
"  What  is  gotxl  ?  "  she  whispered. 
"To  Ix!  just  a  little  while  longer  with  you.     I  dread 
to-night.    I  drwid  the  next  few  nights  to  ctmie.    I  shall 
see  his  eyes.     I  shall  hear  that  sound  in  his  voice  when 
he  called  to  her.     I  shall  see  that  brave  lot>k  in  her 
face,  and  bear  that  whole  speech  «)f  her  sacrific-e  as  we 
stoml  by  tlio  door.     My  G(k1  !     What  wonderful  things 
women  can  be  when  they  love." 

"  She's  so  gentle  and  yet  so  brave,"  said  Jill. 

"  Brave  ! "  he  echoed  it,  but  it  had  not  the  forc-e  of 

all  he   felt.     "  Great    Heavens !     Think   of  her    there 

now,  alone.     Everything  but  us  gone  out  of  her  life ; 

a  sudden  rent  in  the  clouds— just  a  flash,  and  but  for 
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u»,  in  that  moment  nheV  matlc  destitute.  And  tln-n, 
with  ft  i«mile  in  her  eyes,  to  give  up  what  little  »he  ha». 
And  I,  to  have  to  aecept  it.  I/mi !  what  a  fiK)l  I've 
been.  I  renieiuber  that  day  when  Mrs.  MorrelpH  windy 
cat  came  slouching  into  the  nnini  and  I'd  ju»t  ni-eivwl 
the  letter  wiying  xhe  would  write  no  more  «)f  you.  I 
took  that  ccmfoundwl  cat  into  my  confidence.  'The 
little  old  lady  wantH  a  love  .storv,'  I  said.  And  the  cat 
seemed  to  wink  as  though  it  had  no  tihjection  to  hearing 
one,  too.  I'hen  I  began.  I  .on! !  what  a  child  I  am. 
Not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  future !  No  conception  t»f 
consequences !  Just  a  blind  idea  of  <loing  things  as  they 
come,  without  the  smallest  consideration  of  rt'sults! 
I  never  foresaw  that  it  was  going  to  Ka<l  to  this. 
What  a  child  !  My  heavens !  What  a  child  !  I  It-  was  ii 
child!  She's  a  child!  I'm  a  child,  t<M> !  We're  a  family 
of  children,  not  fit  for  one  of  the  ixsponsibilities  of  life ! " 

"  Do  you  think  you're  any  the  worse  for  that  r "  she 
asked  softly. 

"  I  don't  know."  He  shnigged  his  shoulders.  "  I'ikmi 
my  soul,  it  seems  now  the  greatest  crime  a  man  can 
commit.  In  a  world  of  grown-up  men  and  women  wh(»  can 
pay  their  rents  and  taxes,  meet  their  bills  and  save  their 
money,  to  be  a  child  is  a  monstrous,  a  heinous  crime." 

"  Only  to  those  who  don't  understand,"  she  answered. 

"  Well — and  who  does  r " 

"  I  do." 

"You  do?  Yes,  I  know  that — but  how  can  you 
help.*  You've  done  more  than  a  thousand  women 
would  have  done.     You  helped  me  to  make  his  passing 
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h  happy  one;  you  cHii't  do  more  than  that.     You're 
even  going  to  »Uv  on  a  few  day*  longer  tt»  help  thi» 
fiHil  of  a  chiia  Htill  nion-.    'Hmt  provw.  you  under»tand. 
1  know  you  un<lerHtanil— Go«l  blens  you." 

He  shrank  into  hiin»elf  (Wpairingly.  Hi»  whole  »MKly 
hcvhichI  to  contrHcl  in  the  jwin  of  Htlf-fondemnation, 
luid  he  prfH-setl  hi^  hand»  violently  over  hi»  eyes. 
Suddenly,  he  felt  her  move.  He  took  hin  hand*  away 
and  found  her  kneeling  at  hin  feet,  that  white  face  of 
ivory  turned  up  to  hi**,  her  eycH  dinnneil  with  teant. 

"  l)o  you  call  it  undei-stnnding  if  I  leave  you  now- 
little  chihl  ?"  »he  whisiK-reil,  and  her  voice  wax  like  the 
sound  in  a  long-dreamt  dream  which,  «m  the  morning, 
he  had  forgotten  ami  striven  to  rememlier  ever  since. 

Slowly  he    t.M.k  nwav  his  hands.     Now  he  recalled 

the    voice.     The    whole    dnam    came    back.     It    was 

sunnner-sunnncr  in  England.     They  were  in  a  Held 

where  cattle  gra/e.1  under  the  warm  shadows  of  high 

elm  trees.     Cowslips  grew  there,  standing  up  through 

the  gi-ass  with  their  thin,  white,  velvet  sU:  u  ;  here 

and  theix'  an  orchid  with  s|)otted  leaves,  a  group  of 

scabii  bending  their  feathered  heads  in  the  heat  of  the 

day.     Jill  sat  sewing  little  garments,  and  he  lay  idle, 

stretchetl  upon  his  back,  gazing  up  into  the  endless  blue 

where  the  white  clouds  sailed  like  little  ships,  making 

for  distant  harbours.     And  as  she  sewed,  she  talked  of 

things  more  wonderful  than  G(kI  had  made  the  day ;  of 

things  that  women,  in  the  most  sacred  moments  of  their 

life,  sometimes  reveal  to  men. 

ITiis  was  the  di-eam  he  had  forgotten.      In  his  sleep 


"Do  vmi  call  it  understanding  it  I  leave  yoii  now  -little  child  ?' 
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he  had  known  that  it  was  a  dream  ;  had  known  that  he 
must  remember  it  all  his  life  ;  yet  in  the  morning,  but 
faintly  recollected  he  had  dreamt  at  all.  Now  those  two 
words  of  hers— little  chil<l  — and  the  sunnner  day,  the 
browsing  cattle,  the  wlrti  ftu^^•r  of  the  tiny  garments, 
the  scent  of  the  field,  and  the  >oi;.i  1  of  her  voice  had 
all  returned  in  one  s\  itt  iiish  of  nu  inory. 

"What  do  you  ni^,u .  "  h■^  asked  slowly— "If  you 
leave  me  now.  What  do  you  mean?  What  do  you 
mean  by — little  child  ? " 

Both  hands  she  put  out ;  both  hands  to  clasp  on  his, 
Tlie  tears  ceased  gathering  in  her  eyes.     Before  God 
and  in  gieat  moments,  the  eyes  forget  their  tears ;  there 
is  no  trembling  of  the  lips  ;  the  voice  is  clear  and  true. 
"  Don't  you  remember  what  he  said  ? ""   she   asked. 
" '  Make  your  lives  out  of  love,  as  I  have  made  mine. 
Make  your  children  out  of  love,  as  I  have  made  mine.' 
Did  you  think  I  could  hear  that  from  him  without 
knowing  what  you  yourself  have  said  just  now,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  duty  P" 

John  stared  at  her.  He  dared  not  interpose.  He 
dared  not  even  answer  the  question  she  had  asked,  for 
fear  his  voice  should  break  the  linking  of  her  thoughts. 
"  Can  you  hear  him  saying—'  Make  your  lives  out  of 
duty,  as  I  have  made  mine.  Make  your  children  out  of 
duty,  as  I  have  made  mine  '( '  Can  you  imagine  him 
saying  that  ?  Can  you  feel  how  it  would  have  grated 
on  your  ears  ?  Yi;t  that's  just  what  I'm  going  to  do  ; 
but  I  didn't  realize  it  till  then." 

"What  is  it  you're  going  to  say.^"  he  asked  below 
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his  breath.     "  What  is  it  you're  leading  to  ?     AU  this 
is  leading  to  something.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  That  Fin  never  going  to  leave  you,  little  child.  That 
if,  after  all,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  duty,  he  has  shown 
me  what  it  is." 

The  gondola  bumped  against  the  steps.  The  voice  of 
the  gondolier  called  out  that  their  destination  was 
reached.     John  rose  quickly  to  his  feet. 

»  Go  back,"  he  said.     «  Go  back  to  the  hotel." 

Away  they  started  again,  and  as  he  plied  his  oar,  the 
gondolier  gazed  up  at  the  stars,  and  hummed  a  muffled 
tune.  For  a  few  moments,  John  remained  standing. 
She  was  not  going  to  leave  him.  She  was  never  going 
to  leave  him.  That  was  the  big  thought  triumphant 
in  his  mind.  But  a  thousand  little  thoughts,  like  grains 
of  dust  in  a  great  sunbeam,  danced  and  whirled  about 
it.  He  thought  of  those  rooms  of  his  in  Fetter  Lane ; 
of  his  own  improvidence,  of  the  disreputable  appearance 
of  Mrs.  Morrell  on  Saturday  mornings  when  she  cleaned 
the  stairs  of  the  house,  and  conversed,  in  language  none 
too  refined,  with  Miss  Morrell.  He  thought  of  the 
impudence  of  Mrs.  Brown,  when  she  appeared  in  curling 
papers  and  made  remarks  about  her  neighbours  with  a 
choice  of  words  that  can  only  be  said  to  go  with  that 
particular  adornment  of  the  hair. 

But  these  were  only  cavilling  co.isideratious,  which 
made  the  big  thought  real.  He  could  change  his 
address.  Now,  indeed,  he  could  go  down  to  Harefield. 
He  could  work  twice  as  hard ;  he  could  make  twice  as 
much  money.     All   these  things,  ambition  will  easily 
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overcome  in  the  face  of  so  big  a  thought  as  this.  She 
was  never  goiig  to  leave  him. 

He  took  her  hands  as  he  sat  down. 

•'  Do  you  think  you  realize  everything  ?""  he  said  ;  for 
the  first  instinct  of  the  grateful  recipient  is  to  return 
the  gift.  He  does  not  mean  to  give  it  back ;  but 
neither  does  he  quite  know  how  to  take  it. 

She  nodded  her  head. 

"  All  my  circumstances  ?     How  poor  I  am  ?  ■" 

"  Everything." 

"And  still 'r 

"  And  still,"  she  replied.  "  Nothing  but  your  asking 
could  change  nie.'" 

He  sat  gazing  at  her,  just  holding  her  hands.  Only 
in  real  stories  do  people  at  such  a  moment  fall  into 
each  other's  arms.  When  the  matter  is  reallv  nonsense, 
then  people  act  differently — perhaps  they  are  more 
reserved — possibly  the  wonder  of  it  all  is  greater  then. 

John  sat  silently  beside  her  and  tried  to  understand. 
It  was  so  unexprr'  He  had  scarcely  even  wished  that 
it  might  be  so. 

"  When  did  yoi   cimik  this  .'' "  he  asked  presently. 

"  Just — before  he  died."" 

"  When  he  blessed  us  r " 

"  Yes." 

"  Why  haven't  you  said  so  before  r  " 

"I  couldn't.  I  haven't  been  able  to  speak.  I've 
suddenly  seen  th'    •'•  real " 


"  In  the  midst  of  all  this  nonsense 

"  Yes ;  and  it's  tak^-n  "•  /  breath  away. 


All  in  a  few 
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hours  Fve  seen  death  and  love,  and  I  don't  know  what 
the  change  is  in  me,  but  Fni  different.     Fve  grown  up. 
I  understand.     You  say  I  have  understoo<l  before ;  but 
Fve  understocMl  nothing.     I  should  never  have  come 
here  last  year,  if  I  had  understood.     I  should  never  have 
continued  meeting  you  in  Kensington  Gardens,  if  I  had 
understood.     Women  don't  understand  as  a  rule;  no 
girl  understands.     She  would  never  play  with  love,  if 
she  did.     I  know,  suddenly,  that  I  belong  to  you ;  that 
I  have  no  right  to  marry  any  one  else.     In  these  last 
few  hours,  Fve  felt  that  a  force  outside  me  determines 
the  giving  of  my  life,  and  it  has  frightened  me.     I 
couldn't  say  anything.     When  you  said   you  were   a 
child,  then   i    suddenly  found    my  tongue.      I    wasn't 
afraid  any  more.     I  knew  you  were  a  child,  my  child — 
uiy  little  child— not  my  master.     There's  no  mastery  in 
it ;  you're  just  my  child." 

Suddenly  she  closed  her  arms  round  him  ;  she  buried 
her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

"I  can't  explain  any  more,"  she  whispered.  "It's 
sotnething  I  can't  explain.  I  haven't  any  words  for  it." 
And,  as  he  held  her  t')  him,  John  thought  of  the 
dream  he  had  dreamt,  of  the  field  and  the  cattle,  the 
clouds  sailing  in  the  sky  and  the  white  fluttering  of 
the  tiny  garments,  and  again  came  to  him  the  note  in 
her  voice  as  she  told  him  the  most  wonderful  thing  in 
the  whole  world.  Then,  leaning  out  from  the  hood,  he 
called  out  to  the  gondolier — 

"  Just  take  us  out  on  the  lagoon  before  we  go  back." 
And  they  swung  round  again  to  his  oar. 
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Thk  very  best  of  us  have  a  strain  of  selfishness.  The 
most  understanding  of  us  are  unable  to  a  nicety  t<» 
grasp  the  other  person's  point  of  view ;  and  there  will 
always  be  some  little  thing,  some  subtle  matter,  which 
it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  us  to  perceive  in  the  nature  of 
some  one  else.  Perhaps  this  is  the  surest  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  soul. 

When,  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  John  bid  good-night 
to  Jill,  there  was  but  one  regret  in  the  minds  of  both  of 
them,  that  that  blessing  which  they  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  old  gentleman  had  come  too  soon  ;  that  in 
the  receipt  of  it,  they  had  been  impostors,  unworthy  of 
so  close  a  touch  with  the  infinite. 

There  is  nothing  (juite  so  distressing  to  the  honest 
mind  as  this  and,  to  avoid  it,  to  mitigate  the  offence, 
it  is  quite  a  simple  process  for  the  honest  mind  to 
project  itself  into  some  further  evil  of  selfishness,  so 
long  as  it  may  gain  jwace  and  a  free  conscience. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  that  we  can  do,"  said  John, 
and,  if  good  intentions  weigh,  however  lightly,  in  the 
sensitive  scales  of  justice,  let  one  be  here  placed  in  the 
balance  for  him. 
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"  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  Mty,"  replied  Jill. 

Of  course  she  knew.  They  had  begun  to  think  alike 
already. 

"  We  must  tell  her.'" 

She  notlded  her  head. 

"  We  can't  deceive  her,"  he  went  on  ;  "  it's  bad 
enough  to  have  deceived  him.  And  now— well,  it's 
such  a  different  matter  now.  She  must  understand. 
Don't  you  think  she  will  ? " 

With  a  gentle  pressure  of  his  hand,  she  agreed. 

They  both  pictured  her  glad  of  the  knowledge,  because 
in  the  hearts  of  them  both  they  were  so  glad  to  be  able 
to  tell.  For  this  is  how  the  honest  deceive  themselves, 
by  superimposing  upon  another  that  state  of  mind 
which  is  their  own.  With  all  belief,  they  thought  the 
little  old  white-haired  laily  must  be  glad  when  she 
heanl;  with  all  iiniocencc  and  ignorance  of  human 
r)ature,  they  conceived  of  her  gratitude  that  such  an 
ending  had  been  brought  about. 

"  When  shall  we  tell  her  ?"  asked  Jill. 
»i  (jh— not  at  once.     In  a  day  or  so.     The  day  you 
go  perhaps." 

"And  you  think  she'll  forgive  lae?" 
He  smiled  at  her  tenderly  for  her  question. 
"  Do  you  think  you  know  anything  about  the  little 
old  white-hairetl  lady  when  you  ask  that?  I'll  just 
give  you  an  example.  She  abominates  drunkenness — 
J*Mthes  it— in  theory  has  no  pity  for  it,  finds  no  excuse. 
W4l.  they  had  a  gardener  once,  when  they  were  better 
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off",  niere's  not  n  school  for  the  trmU*  in  N'l'iiiff.  as 
you  can  imagine.  Tito  knew  absolutely  nothing.  He 
was  worthless.  He  was  as  likely  as  not  to  pull  up  the 
best  plant  in  the  garden  and  think  it  was  a  weed.  Uu\ 
there  he  v  as.  Well,  one  day,  Claudina  re|M)rtetl  he  was 
drunk.  Dnmk  !  Tito  drunk  !  In  their  garden  !  Oh, 
but  it  was  hoirible — it  was  disgusting!  She  could 
scr-rcely  believe  that  it  was  true.  But  C'laudina's  word 
had  to  be  taken  i.nd  Tito  must  go.  She  could  not  even 
bear  to  think  he  was  still  alx>ut  the  place. 

"'Tito,  I  have  heard  so  and  so,  is  it  true?"'  she 
said. 

"  Well — Tito  talked  about  not  feeling  well  and  things 
disagreeing  with  him.     At  last  he  admitted  it. 

"'ITien  you  must  go,'  said  she—'  I  give  you  a  week's 
wages.' 

"  But  a  piteous  look  came  into  Tito's  face  and  he  Ix-rit 
his  head  and  he  begged — 'Oh,  don't  send  me  away, 
f!gfegia  signora ! '  and  that  cry  of  his  went  so  nuich  to 
her  heart,  that  she  almost  took  his  head  on  her  shoulder 
in  her  pity  for  him.  And  you  say — will  she  forgive 
you  ?  W^hy,  her  capacity  for  forgiveness  is  infinite  !  I 
often  think,  when  they  talk  of  the  sins  that  God  caiuiot 
pardon,  I  often  think  of  her." 

She  looked  up  and  smiled. 

"  Do  you  always  tell  a  little  story  wlien  you  want  to 
explain  something  .'' "  she  asked. 

"  Always,"  said  he—"  to  little  chilrlren." 

She  shut  her  eyes  to  feel  the  caress  in  the  words. 
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"  Well  then,"  she  said  opening  them  again—"  we  tell 
her  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  ITiat  \s  the  day  you  go  ?  " 

"  Yen— I  nuwt  go  then.     And  nmy  I  say  one  thing  ? " 

•♦  May  you  'f    You  may  my  everything  but  <)ne.'' 

"What  is  that  .^" 

"  ITiat  I  have  been  dreaming  all  this  to-night." 

"  No,  you  haven't  been  dreaming.     It  was  all  real." 

'*  Then— what  do  you  want  to  say  ?  " 

"  That  the  little  old  white-haired  lady  is  not  to  live 
alone.  Fm  going  to  live  with  her  as  much  of  the  year 
as  you'll  let  me— all  of  it  if  you  will." 

For  one  moment,  he  was  silent— a  moment  of  realiza- 
tion, not  of  doubt. 

«  God  seems  to  have  given  me  so  nuich  in  this  last 
hour,"  he  said, "  that  nothing  I  could  offer  would  appear 
generous  af^er  such  a  gift.  It  shall  be  all  the  year,  if 
you  wish  it.  I  owe  her  that  and  more.  But  for  her, 
perhaps,  this  would  never  have  been." 

He  took  her  hand  and  pressed  his  lips  to  it. 
"Good-night,  sweetheart.      And   the  day  after  to- 
morrow then,  we  tell  her  eveiything." 
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THK    KM)   OK    I'lIK    UNIM 

Whkn  the  door  had  eloNed  behiml  tlieiii,  the  little 
old  lady  NtcNKt  with  head  iitclinetl,  liHteningto  the  .houikI 
of  their  f(M)tHte|>!s.  Then,  creeping  to  the  high  window 
that  looked  over  the  Rio  Marin — that  sHnie  window 
at  which,  nearly  a  year  before,  she  hml  hUhmI  with  her 
hunband  watching  Jill's  de|)arture,  she  presseil  her  faee 
against  the  glass,  straining  her  eyes  to  see  them  to  the 
end. 

It  was  very  dark.  For  a  moment,  as  John  hel|)cd 
Jill  into  the  gondola,  she  eould  distinguish  their 
sejwrate  figures  ;  hut  then,  the  deep  shadow  Ixnieath 
the  hiKxl  cnvelojR-d  them  and  hid  them  from  her  gaze. 
Yet  still  she  stayed  there  ;  still  she  |)eeretl  out  over 
the  water  as,  with  tiiat  graceful  sweeping  of  the  oar, 
they  swung  round  and  swayed  forward  into  the  my>tery 
of  the  shadow  beyond. 

To  the  last  moment  when,  melting  into  the  darkness, 
they  became  the  darkness  itsi-lf,  she  remained,  leaning 
against  the  sill,  watching,  as  they  watch  who  long  have 
ceased  to  see.  And  for  some  time  after  they  had  dis- 
ap[)eai"etl,   her  white  face   and  still   whiter   hair    were 
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pressed  against  the  high  window  in  that  vast  chamber, 
as  if  she  had  forgotten  why  it  was  she  was  there  and 
stood  in  waiting  for  her  memory  to  return. 

Such  an  impression,  she  might  have  given,  had  you 
come  upon  her,  looking  so  lost  and  fragile  in  that 
great  room.  But  in  her  mind,  there  was  no  want  of 
memory.     She  remembered  everything. 

It  is  not  always  the  philosopher  who  makes  the  best 
out  of  the  saddest  moments  in  life.     Women  can  be 
philosophic;  the  little  old  white-hairetl  lady  was  philo- 
sophic then,  as  she  sto(Kl  gazing  out  into  the  empty 
darkness.     And  yet,  no  woman  is  really  a  philosopher. 
To  begin  with,  there  is  no  heart  in  such  matter  at  all ; 
it  is  the  dried  wisdom  of  bitterness,   from  which  the 
burning  sun  of  i-eason  has  sucked  all  blood,  all  nourish- 
ment.    And  that  which  has  no  heart  in  it  is  no  fit  food 
for  a  woman.      For  a  wonian  is  all  heart,  or  she  is 
nothing.     If  she  can  add  two  and  two  together,  and 
make  a  calculation  of  it,  then  let  her  do  it,  but  not 
upon  one  page  in  your  life,  if  you  value  the  paper  upon 
which  that  life  be  written.      For  once  she  sees  that  she 
can  add  aright,  she  brings  her  pen  to  all  else.     The 
desire  of  jjower,  to  a  woman  who  has  touched  it,  is  a 

disease. 

But  it  was  other  than  the  calculation  of  philosophy 
which  sustained  the  mind  of  the  little  old  lady  at 
this,  the  saddest  and  the  mo^t  lonely  moment  of  her 

life. 

As  she  leant,  gazing  out  of  the  window  down  the 
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black  line  of  water  that  lost  itself  in  the  silent  gather- 
ing of  the  houses,  there  almost  was  triumph  in  her 
mind.  SIip  had  lost  eveiything,  but  she  had  done 
everything.  She  was  utterly  alone ;  but  only  because 
she  had  out-lived  her  world.  And  last  of  all,  there  was 
triumph  in  her  heart,  because  her  world  was  complete. 
She  could  have  asked  nothing  more  of  it.  Her  romance 
was  re-kindled.  If  there  was  anything  to  live  for,  it 
was  to  see  the  flames  leaping  uf)  in  some  other  brazier 
— those  flames  which  she  had  given  the  spark  of  her  life 
to  ignite.  And  had  she  nt)t  seen  them  rising  already  ? 
Hail  she  not  seen  the  fire  blessed  by  the  only  hand  to 
whom  the  jxjwer  of  blessing  is  given  r  For  all  she 
knew,  for  all  she  dared  to  guess,  the  old  gentleman's 
blessing  had  fallen  UfMMi  a  future,  farther  distant  than 
perhaps  he  dreame<l  of.  What  more  had  desire  tb  ask 
for  than  that .'' 

She  remembered  how,  in  those  days  of  doubt  and 
troubling,  she  had  counted  in  fear  the  time  which  was 
left  in  which  John  should  take  his  wife.  She  remem- 
bered doubting  that  they  might  even  live  to  see  the 
realization  of  such  happiness  as  that. 

iTiey  wei-e  old  people.  There  had  no  longer  been 
certainty  for  them  in  the  counting  of  the  years.  And 
as  this  very  day  had  provetl,  John's  marriage  had  come 
none  too  soon.  Had  it  been  later;  had  they  not 
received  that  blessing  to  which,  with  all  such  things  as 
the  flights  of  magpies  and  the  turnings  of  the  moon, 
this  simple  soul  of  hers  gave  magic  virtue,  then,  indeed. 
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she  might  have  looked  sorrowfully  out  of  the  window  in 
the  great  room. 

But  no — there  had  been  no  such  mischance  as  that. 
Tlie  vivid  sense  of  completeness  filled  her  heart  and 
raised  the  beating  of  it  for  a  few  moments,  as  the  hope 
of  a  dying  priest  is  raisetl  by  the  presentation  of  his 
beloved  cross. 

And  this  is  the  philosophy,  the  stoicism  of  women, 
who  will  face  the  fearsome  emptiness  of  a  whole  desert 
of  life,  so  be  it  that  their  heart  is  full  and  satisfied. 

Who,  passing  below  on  the  black  strip  of  water  and 
seeing  her  pale,  white  face  looking  out  from  that  high 
window  into  the  night,  could  have  conceived  of  such 
wonderful   reconciliation    as   this  ?     Who   could   have 
imagined  the  whole  moment  as  it  was  ?    An  old  gentle- 
man lying  in  a  tiny  room,  the  lamp  still  bui  ling  on  the 
altar  at  his  side,  his  hands  crossed  upon  his  breast  in  an 
unbreaking  sleep ;   away  out  upon   the  water  of  the 
r^oon,  two  lovers,  youn^,  alight  with  life,  exalted  in  a 
sudden   realization   of  happiness,   and   this  little  old 
white-haired  lady,  alone  in  that  great,  high-ceilinged 
room,  with  its  heavy,  deep-coloured  curtains,  and  its 
massive  pictures  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  in  the  heart 
of  her,  a  great  uplifting  thankfulness  in  the  midst  of 
such  absolute  desolation  as  this,  a  thankfulness  that 
her  life  was  a  great,  an  all-comprehending  fulfilment, 
that  her  greatest  work  was  done,  her  highest  desire 
reached — who,  in  the  first  inspiration  of  their  imagina- 
tion, seeing  that  frail,  white  face  pressed  close  against 
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the  window  pane,  could  have  conjured  to  their  mind 
such  a  moment  as  this  ? 

And  yet,  these  simple  things  are  life.  A  face  peer- 
ing from  a  window,  a  hand  trembling  at  a  touch,  a 
sudden  laugh,  a  sudden  silence,  they  all  may  hide  the 
greatest  history,  if  one  had  but  the  eyes  to  read. 

For  more  than  half-an-hour,  she  remainc<l  there 
without  movement  almost,  except  when  she  pressefl  her 
hand  in(juiringly  to  her  breast  to  feel  for  the  beating  of 
her  heart.  At  last,  with  a  little  shudder,  as  though,  in 
that  moment,  she  realized  the  vast  space  of  emptiness 
in  the  gi-eat  room  behind  her,  she  move<l  away. 

Still  her  steps  were  steady,  still  her  head  was  high,  as 
she  walked  back  to  the  little  room  where,  evening  after 
evening,  year  after  year,  the  old  gentleman  had  sat 
with  her  and  talked,  until  the  time  came  when  they 
must  go  to  bed.  For  with  old  people,  as  you  know,  it 
comes  to  be  a  state  of  must — they  nuist  go  to  bed.  It 
is  not  kind  to  tell  them  so,  but  there  it  is. 

"Ilie  room  was  disordered ;  for  a  time  of  sickness  is  as 
a  time  of  siege — the  time  when  Death  lays  siege  upon  a 
house  and  there  are  no  moments  left  to  put  things  as 
they  were. 

On  any  other  occasion,  she  would  have  fretted  at  the 
sight.  'ITie  world  is  sometimes  all  comjmssed  in  an  old 
lady's  work-basket,  and  to  upset  that,  is  to  turn  the 
world  upside  down.  But  how,  as  she  saw  all  the  un- 
tidiness, the  little  old  white-hairetl  lady  only  sighe<l. 
She  took  her   accustomed  chair   and,  seating   herself. 
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stared  quieUy  at  the  chair  that  wan  empty,  the  chair 
that  wan  still  placed,  just  as  he  had  left  it  that  morning 
when,  going  down  to  see  to  his  garden  and  to  speak  to 
Tito,  he  had  fallen  in  the  great  room  outside,  and  they 
had  carried  him  straight  to  his  bed. 

Now  it  was  empty.  The  whole  room  was  empty. 
She  heanl  sounds— sounds  in  Venice— sounds  that  she 
had  never  realiml  before.  She  heanl  the  clock  ticking 
mv\  wondere<l  why  she  had  never  heard  that.  She  heard 
Claudina  moving  in  the  kitchen.  She  heard  the  voice 
of  a  gont?olier  singing  on  the  canal. 

Presently,  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  walke<l  slowly  to  a 
.Imwer  that  h«l  long  been  closed.  Opening  it,  she 
took  out  some  part  of  an  old  lace  shawl,  unfinished, 
where  it  had  been  laid  from  that  moment  when  God 
hatl  withered  her  hands  and  she  was  powerless  to  do 

her  work.  . 

Bringing  it  with  her,  she  came  back  to  her  chair; 
sat  down  and  laid  it  on  her  lap.  ITiis  was  the  only 
thing  incomplete  in  her  life.  Memory  became  suddenly 
vivid  as  she  looked  at  it.  She  almost  remembered— 
perhaps  pretended  that  she  did  recall-the  la.st  stitch 
where  she  ha<l  left  off. 

And  there,  when  she  came  in  for  her  unfailing  cere- 
mony, Claudina  found  her,  ga/ing  towards  the  d«M,r 
with  the  unfinished  lace  shawl  in  her  hands. 

The  little  white  head  moved  quickly,  the  eyes  lighted 
ftir  one  sudden  moment  of  relief 

"Surely  it's  after  ten  o'clock,  Claudina r"  she  said. 
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And  Claudina  shook  her  head  gravely. 

**  No,  signora.  It  wants  some  minutes  yet.  But  I 
thought  if  Giovanino  was  gone,  you  ought  to  go  to 
bed." 

They  had  prepared  another  little  room  for  her  to 
sleep  in ;  but  .she  insisted  first  upon  going  tu  see  him 
once  more. 

By  the  light  of  the  altar  lamp,  she  found  her  way  to 
the  bed.  Without  the  sound  of  a  crj',  or  the  hesitation 
of  those  who  are  suddenly  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Death,  she  lifted  the  sheet  from  his  face.  It  was  almost 
as  though  she  had  expected  to  find  that  he  was  asleep. 

For  a  little  while,  .she  stood  there,  looking  quietly  at 
the  peacefulness  of  it  all,  then  .she  bent  over  the  bed. 
Claudina  saw  her  whisper  something  in  his  ear.  At  the 
last,  she  crossed  him  with  trembling  fingers,  laid  back 
the  .sheet  upon  his  fac«  and,  without  a  .sound,  slowly 
turned  away. 

In  Claudina's  hands,  she  was  like  a  little  child. 
Like  a  little  child,  slie  was  undres-sed,  like  a  little  child, 
put  into  her  bed,  the  clothes  pulled  warmly  round  her, 
her  beads  given  into  her  hand  to  hold. 

With  candle  lighted  and  held  above  her  head, 
Claudina  stood  at  the  door  before  she  went  out.  The 
teal's  l^lshed  warmly  to  her  eyes  as  she  saw  the  white 
head  alone  upon  the  pillow,  and  thought  of  the  silent 
figure  they  had  just  left  in  the  other  room. 

"  Biuma  nottr,  signura^  she  said,  as  bravely  as  she 
could. 
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"Si«ma  itotte,''  replied  the  little  old  white-haired 
lady. 


At  her  accu»tome<l  hour  of  the  morning,  came 
Claudina  into  the  little  room.  Feeling  her  way  to 
the  window,  she  threw  open  wide  the  jalousies.  A 
fl.Kjd  of  sunshine  beat  into  the  room  and  made  all 
dazzling  white.  Claudina  felt  thankful  foi  it.  It  was 
a  new  day.     It  was  a  wonderful  day. 

She  turned  to  the  betl.  There  was  the  still  white 
head  alone  upon  the  pillow,  the  |M)werless  hand  just 
showing  fronj  beneath  the  coverlet  still  holding  tightly 
its  string  of  beads. 

"  Btum  giorm,  Hignora^  she  said,  trying  to   make 
Ihe  note  of  some  cheerfulness  in  her  voice. 
But  there  was  no  reply. 

Far  away  out  in  the  wonderful  city,  she  heard  the  cry 
of  a  gondolier.  "  Ohe-^—and  in  through  the  window, 
there  floated  a  butterfly  of  white,  that  had  been  beating 
its  wings  against  the  jalousies  outside.  Into  the  room 
it  flew,  dipping  and  dancing,  swaying  and  lifting  in  the 
free  air  of  the  day  just  bom. 
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